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CHAPTER XxX. 


EXPLANATIONS AND FORESHADOWINGS. 


HE very evening of the revelation and the scene at Lady Judith’s, Athe- 
- ling hastened to visit Robert May. He was impatient to compare notes 
with the one friend of Isolind’s mother who appeared to be still above the 
ground, or at least was accessible to ordinary eyes. The place was easily found 
—although even Judge Atheling, mentally oppressed as he was, could not help 
wondering at the sudden strange aspect of isolation and solitude which seemed 


to belong to the quaint old house and garden. 

“This is the kind of place,” said the Judge to himself with a half-melancholy, 
half-humorous shake of the head, “ where a sad secret seems the right thing to 
talk about.” 

May soon presented himself, still in the old velvet coat, and the Judge was 
made acquainted with “ Tessy,” to whom he was very polite in his old-fashioned 
way, addressing her as “* Ma’am.” 

In a few moments Robert May and Atheling were walking up and down the 
neat, sad old garden, and had plunged into the subject which brought them to- 
gether. Atheling walked with his great shoulders stooping, his hands behind 
his back, his face puckering and working, but no word escaping his lips, while 
May talked, unless when he felt himself compelled to ask a question in order to 
keep the track of the story. May told him in rapid words—eloquent by virtue of 
their clearness, their sincerity, and their emotion—the facts of Agnes Reving- 
ton’s uuhappy life. He spoke of her husband, of her life before marriage, of her 
early love for Charles Scarlett, of Charles Scarlett’s father having set himself ut- 
terly against the match, and of Agnes herself renouncing it because she feared 
to bring her lover into a bitter quarrel with the father who adored him. Then 
he told how Thomas Thynne Dysart became, in his wild, selfish way, a lover of 
Agnes, and how her father urged the match—being dazzled by Dysart’s talents 
and position—and how all went wrong from that time forth. May assumed that 
Charles Scarlett, since he could not marry for love, thought he could be con- 
tented with marrying for ambition, and so married the beautiful, aristocratic 
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Lady Judith, It was well known that they did not live together on very affec- 
tionate terms; but people in Belgravia don’t much heed that sort of thing. 
Dysart began soon to treat his wife ill. Himself the most profligate of men, he 
was wild with jealousy of her. Undoubtedly he knew of her love for Scarlett 
before he married her; but after marriage the thought became hateful to him. 
Shocking stories of his conduct to his wife began to float about the world. At 
last came the night of scandal. The most rising man in the House of Commons 
disappeared from the world, “and at the same moment,” added May, “the 
purest woman in England.” 

“You don’t believe the two went together?” Atheling asked, 

“TIT am convinced Agnes Revington never defiled her soul !” 

“ Evidences dook terribly against them both,” said the Judge, shaking his 
head. “And, my good sir, what about Scarlett’s own letter—the letter to his 
wife ?”” 

“Mr. Atheling, suppose anybody came and told you that the girl you brought 
up as your daughter had committed some crime or some base action? Would 
it matter to you what evidence he brought? Should you not feel convinced that 
two words from her lips would clear up the whole thing ?” 

“ Why, certainly—of course I should.” 

“But why?” 

“Why? Because I knowher. I know it isn’t in her to do anything wrong.” 

“Just so! Mr. Atheling, I knew Agnes Revington, and I know she couldn’t 
do wreng. Don’t let us waste our time on impossible conjectures. Take it 
from me that Agnes Revington fled not more to save herself from her husband 
than to save the man she loved from temptation and danger.” : 

* And to save herself perhaps, poor thing,” said the Judge in a low tone. 
* A woman may be the best in the world, Mr. May, and yet know that she isn’t 
made of stone or hammered iron. I begin to go with you. But whyshould she 
never have taken any steps to clear the fame and the birth of her baby—her in- 
nocent baby?” 

“ Your tale tells me that, Mr. Atheling. She died on her way to some place 
of safety. Since I heard you tell your chapter of the history, the whole grows 
clear as light to me. Now before I give you my conjecture—my conviction 
rather—tell me again all you know.” 

Atheling had not much to tell. In the milder opening weeks of the early 
summer of 1853, his wife and he were making an expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The plains west of the Missouri, or indeed even of the Mississippi, were 
then a region rarely explored save by the passing of the emigrant trains. At 
one of the forts and mail stations the Athelings found that a small party which 
had passed had been compelled to leave behind them a dying woman and a 
child. The woman, it appeared, had had money enough, and had paid liberally 
for being allowed to accompany the party and have their protection. She said 
she was going to seek her brother, who had settled somewhere among the Wah- 
satch Mountain valleys, far to the west of the Rocky range. But she became 
weak and sick ; she could not go on, and nothing could be done better than to 
leave her in charge of the wife and daughter of one of the men at the station. 
Just as the Athelings arrived she died. Their hearts yearned to the child, and 
they took her and adopted her. They saw the mother buried, and that was all. 
None knew hername. She had no papers or letters. The Athelings left their 
name with the people at the station and the fort, where indeed Atheling was al- 
ready well known, They advertised in New York and Western papers in vain, 
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No one ever inquired after mother or child. The sage grass of the prairie cov- 
ered the mother—the child was now Isolind Atheling. 

“So it.was thus then you died, Agnes?” murmured poor May to himself. 
“ Thus was your grave made—far away from any heart that knew or loved you 
—in the desert, where now no eye can ever trace out your last resting place ! 
So much beauty, and grace, and goodness, so much love and truth; and this is 
the end! Mr. Atheling, I don’t ask you to excuse my weakness. Sir, that was 
the only woman I ever loved.” 

Atheling put his arm round May’s shoulders in his ungainly, tender—un- 
speakably tender—way, and then withdrew it gently, and made no other answer. 

“ Now, Mr. Atheling,” May resumed, apparently gathering strength, “this is 
the way in which I read this sad story. Agnes Revington once had a brother— 
her only brother—some years older than herself. He was somewhat eccentric 
in character, and he had led a wild life in his youth; and he had brought some 
trouble on his father and misery on at least one other person. This was long 
before Agnes’s marriage. He became suddenly stricken with a deep and stern 
penitence after he had stood by a certain deathbed—never mind his story—and 
he left this country to bury himself, as he told his father, in solitude and gloom 
forever. Advice and appeal were thrown away on him—for good or ill they al- 
ways were useless with him—and he disappeared. He never wrote to any one 
but his sister, who dearly loved him and whom he loved, and to her only at the 
longest intervals. I don’t know whether he ever even told her where he had 
buried himself, but I always heard vague reports that he was living a kind of 
hermit life far away beyond the borders of civilization in your American desert. 
For twenty years and more I have never heard even his name mentioned. I was 
not in the way of meeting poor Agnes much. But I am now as certain as of my 
own existence that the distracted, despairing woman went out to seek him, to 
place herself and her child under his protection, and there to vindicate her own 
character and clear the future of her daughter from stain or cloud. Mr. Athe- 
ling, I see it all: Agnes Revington fell dead on the road to her brother’s pro- 
tection !” ' 

“ Had she then no friends here?” 

“ None, sir, except this one” (and May pointed to himself), “ whose interfe- 
rence would have been worse than useless, and that one other whom she died to 
avoid. What friends could she have? Her father died, her mother was long 
dead, and her scoundrel husband allowed no one to come near her. I dare say 
she was only too glad to keep back in the darkness. She was too proud to dis- 
play her sufferings. No, sir, she had no friends. If you knew England better, 
Mr. Atheling, you would know that one of the privileges of a bad husband is to 
decree that his wife shall have no friends. In this country, Mr. Atheling, a man’s 
wife is his own; let him treat her as he will, no one shall dare to befriend her.” 

May was growing wildly excited as he spoke. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Atheling, “ things are growing better now, I believe, 
but I dare say they were bad enough at that time. You don’t know whether this 
poor creature had found out where her brother was living ?” 

“TI know nothing about it, but I think it likely enough that even if she did not 
she would have made a wild plunge in the hope or faith of finding him.” 

“ True enough, true enough; it’s just the thing a woman would do. You 
don’t know whether the brother is living yet?” 

“ As I said, I have not even heard his name breathed for more than twenty 
years.” 

“ How about Scarlett? Do you suppose that he went to America?” 
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“Certainly not. She must have gone to America knowing that he was not 
going there. That to meisclearand obvious. She went to America to find her 
brother and to be !ost to Scarlett.” 

“But Scarlett certainly believed that she was going with Aim?” 

“Perhaps it may be; I can’t quite account. Who can tell what Scarlett’s 
letter really said, or how far his wife in her frenzy may have misunderstood it?” 

“Frenzy or no frenzy,” said the Judge,again shaking his head, “ Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett seems to me the coolest and most self-contained woman |] ever 
saw; | doubt if she would make a mistake of a comma. But no matter, that’s 
not much to the purpose ; and | want not to argue, Mr. May, but to be convinced, 


it-I-can.” 

** Suppose that, seeing no other way of escape—suppose, O God ! that she, 
doubting even her own strength, allowed Scarlett to think that she would 
yield to his appeal—merely to gain time for escape, and to save herself and 


him. Is that impossible—is that unlikely?” 

** Not impossible, certainly ; not even perhaps quite unlikely ; but yet——” 

“Mr. Atheling, in this case anything is possible, anything is likely, but that 
Agnes Revington became the mistress of any man. Don’t look down on me as 
a weak old dreamer and romantic fool; but believe me that I know the nature 
I am talking of, and take that from me as a fact to begin with. Your Isolind is 
the daughter of a woman as pure as herself.” 

“Mr. May,” said Atheling, suddenly stopping in his walk, and laying one 
hand on each shoulder of his companion, “ when I cease to believe in the pos- 
sibilities of human nature and of woman’s virtue, I shall cease to believe in every- 
thing—heaven and God and everything. I am with you in this affair, and I am 
ready to believe that your theory is the true one and will come to be proved so, 
But it isn’t enough that you and I believe it, Mr. May. That would go for not 
much with the world; it wouldn’t enable my darling Isolind to hold up her 
head and be no more ashamed. The memory of her mother must be cleared 
somehow by more distinct proof. There may be one man still living in the 
world who can do it; and that man is Scarlett.” 

“ And at last,” exclaimed May, “1 have come on some proof of his exist- 
ence!” 

“You have! Good heavens, can it be? Why, this is the rarest of good for- 
tune!” 

“T have! That is why I hastened to-day to see Lady Judith Scarlett; I 
thought she ought to know, if she had not heard already. Look here, look 
here!” 

With trembling hands May pulled from his pocket the “‘ Times 


” 


newspaper, 
a copy several weeks old. 

“ Look at that,” May exclaimed, folding the paper so that a certain marked 
advertisement came under Atheling’s eye. “ Read ¢hat/ If 1 had only seen it 
before! But I hardly ever read the papers; I shouldn’t have seen that but that 
I promised to draw up an advertisement for tuition for a poor girl, and I looked 
in the ‘ Times’ to see how such things were done; and think how 1 started 
when I saw Zhat.” 

This was what Atheling read : 


“To My DAUGHTER, A. S.: Fear not; I live and will appear at the fitting 
time. Trust meanwhile to the one devoted friend you have found. Through 


him we shall meet. Ct. & 
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Atheling studied this mystic scrap over and over again, with anything but an 
appearance of satisfaction. Then he looked at May, who was gazing upwards 
with brightening eyes. 

“ That don’t amount to much, Mr. May,” said the old lawyer, sadly. 

“ Good heavens, Mr. Atheling! Is it not as clear as light? Are not those 
Charles Scarlett’s initials—are not those his daughter’s initials? Is it not 
plainly a message from him to her?” 

Atheling read the lines again. “ Did your friend,” he asked quietly, “ your 
friend Mr. Scarlett ever write for the New York ‘ Ledger’?” 

“ How, sir ?—I don’t understand x 

“Well, what’s your great penny romancist here? The London ‘Journal’ 
or the ‘Family Herald’? Was Mr, Scarlett in the habit of contributing much 
to either of these periodicals ?” 

“ Mr. Atheling, I don't understand you—I don’t like levity. It—it surprises 
me at such a time and on such a subject!” 

“ Forgive me, Mr. May. I am as much in earnest about all this as you can 
be. But, my dear sir, I don’t know much about the ways of your English aris- 
tocracy, it is true; but I saw Mr. Scarlett and heard him speak, and I am an 
old lawyer, and it surprises me that youcan think a man like Scarlett ever 
penned that advertisement ! ” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Don’t you see it’s all in the regular dime-romance—I mean 
penny-romance—sort of style? Take my word for it, Mr. May, Scarlett never 
wrote a word of that.” 

May looked quite dashed and disconcerted. 

“ Then, Mr. Atheling, in Heaven’s name, who did write it ?” 

“ Ay, just so. That becomes a very important question. Somebody is in the 
game evidently—somebody is looking over the cards—that you and I don’t 
know of.” 

“Somebody directed by Scarlett?” 

“Oh no, I think not. Why should he act in that roundabout sort of way ? 
Why shouldn’t he write to his daughter right away—or to you, his old friend—or 
to his lawyers ? ” 

“ True, true; I never thought of all that. I ama muddle-headed old fool 
sometimes, Mr. Atheling. Nothing could be less like Scarlett than such a way 
of notifying his existence. But yet there is the advertisement ; it must have been 
put in the paper by somebody who knows all about Scarlett ?” 

“Why, no, Mr. May. I don’t read it so, at all.” 

“ You don’t read it—how ?” 

“] take it that whatever the thing means, and if it isn’t merely a chance coin- 
dence of initials, it was put there by somebody who knows nothing about Scar- 
lett. I think what strikes me as an unlikely thing for Scarlett to do, me who 
only saw him once, would never be done by anybody who knew him. If we 
were betting men, Mr. May, I would even bet you a trifle the person who wrote 
that thing believes Scarlett to be dead, or at least out of any possible chance of 
ever hearing anything about this advertisement. It is worth looking into, and 
I'll try to hunt it up. Do you know, I think the point of the thing is all in that 
clause about trusting to the devoted friend, and so on. Don’t you see, Codlin’s 
the friend, and not Short? Take my word for it, it was Codlin who wrote 
that!” 

“Codlin? I don’t follow you, Mr. Atheling. Who is Codlin?” 
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Robert May never read modern novels, and knew no more about little Nell 
and Short and Codlin, than Goethe’s Hermann did about Pamina and Tamino. 
Moreover, the Judge’s ways puzzled him; the tone of humorous levity jarred on 
his nerves. On the other hand, Atheling was now somewhat disposea to under- 
value May’s judgment, and to attach little importance to his convictions of Ag- 
nes Dysart’s innocence. The advertisement in the “ Times ” was, to Atheling, 
so obviously either a reference to some quite different business and people or a 
trick of some kind, that he could not believe the man whom it deceived could 
have much insight into any character. ‘Therein, however, he was wrong. 
May was peculiarly qualified by nature to understand to the depths a soul like 
that of Agnes Dysart; but the least little morsel of deceit or concealment was 
too much for him. Even the simple humor of Atheling left him behind. He 
failed to see that Atheling was as profoundly in earnest as himself, because 
Atheling now and then put things in an odd sort of phraseology which savored 
of levity. 

Atheling did not wait te explain who was Codlin and who was Short, and 
how they came to be mixed up in Scarlett’s affairs. He took a note of the 
advertisement and its date; he left with May the address which would find him 
on the Continent, and they parted with mutual promises to write in case of any- 
thing coming to the knowledge of either which seemed worth communicating. 
Next day, when Atheling had bestowed his family at Forest Hill, he went to a 
London lawyer whom he knew, and instructed him to endeavor to find out the 
author of the advertisement. It might, of course, have no relation whatever to 
Mr. Scarlett and his daughter. Still, Atheling thought it had; and he had even 
formed in his own mind a shrewd suspicion as to the identity of the Codlin, not 
Short, who was to be trusted as the devoted friend of poor Alexia. 

When Atheling saw Angelo that evening other thoughts occupied him, and, 
carried away by Angelo’s passionate entreaties and his own sympathies, he for- 
got to say anything about the advertisement, although he had fully intended to 
call the young man’s attention to it, aud take his opinion. 

“T will speak to him to-night about it,” said Atheling to himself, “when he 
comes.” 

But, as we know, Angelo did not come, and the Athelings left England and 
heard nothing of him. 

The whole course of this story would have been changed if Angelo had seen 
Isolind that night. Nota single being, perhaps, now holding a prominent place 
in these pages, whose destiny will not prove to have been profoundly affected by 
the chance or ill-hap which prevented Angelo from entering the garden where 
the woman he loved was to be found. 

Angelo was early at the rendezvous, The garden belonging to the house 
where the Athelings lodged was the third inward from a little road or lane that 
ran off the highway. The wall of the outer garden was not very high, and An- 
gelo saw little difficulty in quietly climbling over it and getting through the gar- 
dens intervening between him and Isolind. There was only a faint young 
moon, he heard no voices in any of the gardens, and he hoped to make his tran- 
sit unobserved. 

But he did not know that the outer garden belonged to a furious naturalist, 
who cultivated ferns, and dahlias, and tulips with all the passionate devotion of 
idleness. He did not know that this naturalist had lately had some of his 
choicest roots and flowers stolen, and had vainly applied to the police (on prin- 
ciple without giving them any stimulating half crown), and had therefore resolved 
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at last to mount guard himself over his property, armed with an air-gun of his 
own improved construction. Our sage had watched some nights in vain; but 
this unhappy night he had only mounted his place of observation when he saw 
in the dim light the head and shoulders of a man rising over his wall. Another 
moment, and the figure was seated on the wall; another, and it would have 
dropped into the garden, but the naturalist took aim and fired, and Angelo Vol- 
ney uttered a short, sharp groan, and swayed for an instant on the wall, tried to 
keep his place and look round for his assailant, and then fell heavily back into 
the lane, with two swan-shot in his shoulder. 

In a moment Angelo scrambled to his feet and found that his head seemed 
spinning round, and that his shoulder, at first benumbed, was now in an agony 
of pain. The whole meaning of the situation flashed upon him at once; he knew 
he had been taken for a robber and fired upon accordingly ; he thought the hurt 
was not very grave, and his one uppermost desire was to get away, so that Iso- 
lind might know nothing of the unhappy accident and might be spared all 
alarm. He had, for the time, no thought but this—to get away—that she might 
not know, that she might not have added to her other troubles some fear and 
grief for him. Therefore he rose to his feet and staggered and ran like a 
wounded felon who strives to drag his life away at any pain from the pursuit of 
avenging justice. 

He dragged himself along through several suburban streets, not knowing or 
heeding whither he went, and feeling his strength give way more and more every 
moment. At last a sickening sensation came over him, his forehead and brow 
were wet with a cold perspiration, strange sounds rang in his ears, the stars 
seemed reeling in the sky, and he fell senseless. 

Meanwhile the naturalist had rushed out to capture, not the robber, but the 
local policeman on duty, to dragshim to the spot, and convince him by the sight 
of the plunderer’s fallen body that the complaints about the stolen roots were 
not unfounded. But when the officer of justice was captured the robber had es- 
caped, and thus only renewed and strengthened official skepticism rewarded the 
naturalist for his heroic pains. 

Another policeman, however, found poor Angelo lying, and at first assumed 
that he was drunk—the London policeman’s natural explanation of everything. 
Then observing that, drunk or sober, the prostrate man was certainly wounded, 
he had him conveyed to the nearest hospital, and there poor Angelo lay for sev- 
eral days, and would not tell lis name lest the story ssould reach the ears of 
the Athelings or of Lady Judith. The wound he had received did not, however, 
amount to anything serious. While he lay still almost insensible the naturalist 
came to see him, brought by the captured policeman, the one who had not found 
Angelo. The naturalist, of course, could not pretend to identify the alleged rob- 
ber, whom he had only seen as a dark form against the faint moonlight; but the 
policeman, who sometimes did duty at the Crystal Palace, at once recognized 
Angelo from having seen him frequently there with Lady Judith and Alexia. 

“I say,” he whispered to the philosopher, “are you sure that’s the man you 
hit?” 

“To the best of my belief.” 

“ Never mind your belief, sir,” said the stern policeman, imitating the style 
of a criminal lawyer whom he much admired. “Is that the man, yes or no?” 

“Well, I only saw him in the dark, and I couldn’t undertake to swear; but 
it must be he; it can’t be anybody else.” 

“Can't it? Very good! Wait till he comes to hisself and won't there be a 
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row in the building! I say, my man, you’ve been and done it this time. Do 
you know who you’ve been a-shooting of?” 

“I’ve been defending my property against a robber.” 

“No you haven’t. This here gentleman ain’t no robber. It is Lady Judith 
Scarlett’s stepson. I know him as well as I know my own inspector, and she’s 
daughter of the Earl of Coryden, and they’re among the proudest lot in all Lon- 
don. She’s a bitter pill, I fancy ; and if they don’t make you jump about, call me 
a Dutchman. I wouldn’t be in your shoes for a trifle.” 

“ But what the devil then brought him over my wall ?” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure; but it wasn’t to steal cabbages and dandelions, you 
may take your affidavit. Perhaps there was some pretty girl in one of the gardens 
—these young swells are always after something in that line. Anyhow, I think if 
I was you I’d say nothing about the business. You'll be only too lucky if you 
get off scot-free.” 

The poor naturalist took the semi-official advice and held his tongue. He 
began to think the policeman’s conjecture as to the motive of the visit paid by 
“ Lady Judith Scarlett’s stepson ” must be correct ; and as he had himself no wife 
or daughter, or even pretty housemaid, to attract daring gallants, he owed the in- 
truder no ill-will, and was only too happy to be out of the whole affair. 

The policeman was for some time in doubt whether it would be more profita- 
ble to him to go at once and tell the great Belgravian lady of her “stepson’s ” 
mishap, or to keep the matter secret and go for a bribe for his discretion from 
the young man. Finally he decided on the latter course; to go to Lady Judith 
with an unpleasant story might beget ill-will, not reward. So when Angelo was 
recovering, the policeman told him how he had made the discovery and kept it 
secret, and Angelo was glad to pay him a reward out of his small stock of sov- 
ereigns. 

Angelo explained his wound as accidental—which in one sense it was—and 
the medical officers of the hospital pressed no inquiries. In a very few days he 
was well and free; but Isolind and the Athelings were gone. 

He wrote a letter to Atheling explaining all, and enclosed one for Isolind, in 
which he utterly and passionately refused to accept her farewell ; declared that 
he would never give her up in life or in death ; and announced that he was going 
at once to the United States to make a free career for himself, as she first ad- 
vised him to do, in order that he might be able honestly to claim her. He wrote 
full of love and passion, and pathos and hope. The letters he addressed to the 
care of Bowles Brothers of Paris, the famous bankers and agents who keep the 
gates of the paradise for good Americans. In their recording leaves he assumed 
the name of Atheling would be some time found. 

Also he wrote a letter of loving and brotherly farewell to Alexia and a few 
lines of grateful devotion and good-by to Lady Judith, and then he seemed to 
have closed that volume of his life forever. Quietly and unnoticed he left Lon- 
don. He had never had many friends, and those whom he knew he now care- 
fully avoided, As he got into a third-class carriage at Euston Square to reach 
Liverpool, whence he was to sail, it seemed to him as if an earthquake had swal- 
lowed up all his old life and the people whom it enclosed, and that he was alone 
in the world. He could hardly have started to seek his fortune more slenderly 
provided and in more humble case even if Lady Judith’s door had never opened 
to him that night when he crouched upon its threshold. 

“Oh, Eric, my love,” exclaimed Alexia Walraven that same evening when the 
poet’s curls and graceful form returned to her little drawing-room at Richmond, 


. 





] 
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“T have such shocking news! Mammaand Angelo have quarrelled, and he has 
left her, and now he’s gone to America to seek his fortune !” 

“ Glad of it, I am sure,” was the poet’s sympathetic answer. 

“ Glad of it—oh my Eric! Why glad that poor Angelo should be driven out 
into the world? And now I suppose that American girl will never marry him.” 

“If he is gone, all the better for us, dear. Besides, / never liked him. I 
think he was a presuming cad. Why should he think of that splendid American 
girl? Wasn’t he a beggar-boy or something of the kind?” 

Alexia looked curiously and wonderingly at her husband. Was it really he 
who talked in this kind of way, and talked of Angelo, who was so dear to her? 
She felt a chill steal over her, and involuntarily she crept up to the poet and put 
her arm round his neck to satisfy herself that she stiil had her own Eric. Her 
arm, however, disarranged the locks of her own Eric, and the poet therefore 
quickly set free his neck and his curls from the soft seizure which he had not so- 
licited. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I call it quite a good thing for us that the fellow is 
gone. I say, Alexia, is there any chance of Lady Judith becoming reconciled to 
him again?” 

Alexia shook her head. 

**Not unless he made some fearful submission, which he will never do, for 
he is sure to be in the right and mamma altogether in the wrong. 1 knew it 
would come to this—I told Angelo so long ago—and I used to say I would laugh 
and be glad when it came; but now I don’t feel at all inclined to laugh, and lam 
very sorry for Angelo. I must have been a very dreadful creature in those days, 
Eric! Because I was unhappy, and no one loved me. Now I am better, be- 
cause you love me, Eric.” 

“Then she won’t take this fellow back ?” 

*“ Angelo?” in a tone of remonstrance. 

“Yes; she won’t open her arms, and that sort of thing?” 

“Dear Eric, you don’t yet know mamma. She never forgives !’ 

Eric got up and moved uneasily about the room. 

“Good God, Alexia,” he said fretfully at last, “ you don’t really mean that 
you think your mother will not be reconciled with ws?” 

“Indeed Ido. She never will; never, though our summers to such length 
of years should come as the many-wintered crow, and so on: don’t you re- 


’ 


member Tennyson ?” 

“Talk sense, please, Alexia.” 

“If I can, love. She never will, then, unless we go on our bended knees and 
humble ourselves, and perhaps not even then.” 

“ Hadn't we better do it?” 

“Do what, my Eric?” 

“Humble ourselves, as you like to call it. We had better humor her, 
Alexia.” 

“Not I, dear. I’d rather starve. I have done nothing to be ashamed of. 
Why should I humble myself? I am very proud and happy. We can live with- 
out our gracious mother’s pardon. I don’t believe in parental blessings.” 

“T wish to Heaven, Alexia, you would talk sense. How do you propose that 
we shall live?” 

“Is Providence, then, so very busy feeding the young ravens that no time can 
be spared for our young ravening appetites ?” 
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“I have some work to do, Alexia, and I expect one or two fellows out here 
to-night. I had better goand write. I should have liked to talk with you‘a little 
first, but you are in no mood for reasonable ccnversation, and I am in no mood 


for nonsense.” 

Alexia looked up quite bewildered and alarmed. 

“ My darling Eric, don’t go away and leave me alone—I have been alone all 
day ; or let me go with you into your study, and I will promise not to disturb 
you, or even to ask you a question. Stay with me and I’ll talk sensibly—I will 
indeed. I can—I know I can; it was only the excitement of your coming home 
which made me go on in such a way.” 

She clung fondly to the poet’s arm. She was torn by a quite new sensation 
of positive terror, the dread of Eric’s being angry and punishing her by leaving 
her without his companionship. The idea of Eric’s being tired of her had not 
yet arisen ever so dimly in her agitated mind. 

3ut Eric was vexed and out of humor, and weary of her ways, and terribly 
afraid that he had made a complete mistake; and it relieved him to punish her 
and make her unhappy. He coldly put her away, and when the poor child be- 
gan to cry he was greatly gratified. It gave him much pleasure to see her cry 
and to note how genuine were the tears. Walraven always liked to see women 
weeping on his account, it was so gratifying a tribute to his power. But in this 
case it was specially soothing and flattering. Here was the granddaughter of 
an Earl, the girl whom her mother had found utterly unmanageable, now hum- 
bled to the dust and dissolved in tears because he was angry with her. And he 
was angry with her, and she ought to be punished. So he let the little thing 
cry her fill, and he looked on and enjoyed the sight until he thought it was time 
to show his power and supremacy in another way, by pardoning and restoring 
her. Then he was kind to her, and took her in his arms and dried her tears. 
But it was long before Alexia’s convulsive and choking sobs were wholly stifled, 
and at the end she bore his pardon and his petting, rather than snatched at it or 
was gladdened by it. In fact, Alexia had had quite a new sensation and could 
not yet wholly understand it; could by no means guess whither it might be 
tending with her. 

All that night the girl had her sleep haunted and made hideous by wild, 
frightful dreams—the kind of dreams that used to visit her pillow when she slept 
alone, but which had vanished in her early weeks of marriage and of happiness. 
She dreamed of ghosts and dead bodies and frightful fiends; of demons that 
urged on people to do murder. She dreamed that she was clinging with her 
hands to the edge of an awful precipice, and that she cried to Eric for help, and 
that he came and busied himself in smilingly endeavoring to unloose the clutch 
of her fingers, that she might fall and be crushed. She dreamed that Eric was 
trying to kill her with her own dagger; and that her mother looked on and 
smiled a cold contemptuous smile. She dreamed at last, that Eric himself lay 
bleeding and dead at her feet, and then she gave a wild scream and awoke. She 
was alone; Eric had not yet come to bed. He loved to sit up late and read. 
He was an independent creature in all his movements, and hated to be con- 
strained by regular hours and habits; and Alexia commonly now passed half 


the night alone. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
CERTAIN PEOPLE FALL OUT. 


TREMENDOUS excitement in Wall street, New York. Excitement too, hardly 
less great, in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and in Montgomery street, San 
Francisco, An audacious speculation, nay, rather an outrageous gambling-plot, 
having its focus of conspiracy at New York, had suddenly burst into shivers, car- 
rying unheard-of commercial and financial destruction along with it. The plot 
had been of the boldest and subtlest nature. It had worn on the face of it an 
astonishingly deceptive appearance of innocence, and of legitimate operation ; 
aud men had been drawn into it who beyond all doubt had never comprehended 
its full scope. Had the plot succeeded, it would have placed at one coup the 
whole of the railway share market and the whole of the gold market literally in 
the hands and the power of a small cabal and clique of utterly unprincipled and 
reckless operators, who might then have enriched themselves simply as they 
pleased and beggared whom they would. New York is not easily shocked or 
alarmed in the matter of financial speculations ; but it did almost literally and 
universally shudder over the discovery of this. It was so audacious, so tre- 
mendous, so incredible, so impossible ; and yet it went so very near to success ! 
Discovered and frustrated as it was, the very frustration yet involved wide 
and ghastly ruin; and even those who were not ruined trembled and groaned 
over the dangers they had passed, and the fearful approach to success which the 
scheme had made. Why, people declared to each other in wonder and afiright, if the 
thing had had only half an hour, just half an hour more of secrecy, it must have 
succeeded! Wall street simmered, fumed, foamed, roared, and swore for six-and- 
thirty tumultuous hours. There was more banging of doors, crashing of glass, 
flinging down of hats, and tearing open of neck-cloths, than ever had been known 
before in the neighborhood of Trinity Church, Broadway. The newspapers brought 
out fresh editions and fuller particulars every ten minutes. The little riotous 
imps of journalism, the stormy petrels of civil and political commotion and dis- 
aster, the New York newsboys (the New York newsboy is a good deal more 
amusing, original, and grotesque than the Paris gaix), were never done yelling, 
“Here's yer extra edition, more news from Wall street!” The excitement in 
the city of London on the famous Black Friday some four or five years ago was 
not nearly so stormy or so eccentric in its turbulence as that which raged and 
raved along and around Wall street. The sweltering policemen made no effort 
to check the boisterous overflow of the commotion, but resigned the corners and 
sidewalks of Wall street completely into the occupancy of the shouting crowd. 
Excited groups ran from office to office, from door to door, up steps and down 
steps, almost every one open-throated and perspiring, and everybody talking 
wildly to everybody he met. The drivers of the Broadway “stages” or omni- 
buses, rumbling from far “up town” to the Battery, as they sheltered them- 
selves from the glaring sunlight under gigantic yellow umbrellas fixed upright in 
their box-seats, craned their necks while they jolted past Wall street in the 
hope of catching some sort of knowledge of how things were going. Dainty 
little ladies, as, shimmering in all colors, they danced in and out of the stages in 
their high-heeled boots and with bundles of silk trussed up on their backs, or 
rather on the dorsai region below their waists, to facilitate the requisite “ Gre- 
cian bend ”—even they had eyes and ears for what was going on, and caught 
the wonder, alarm, and excitement of the hour. The stranger from England, 
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who, ignorant of the state of affairs, happened as he descended the lower part of 
Broadway to glance into Wall street, would probably have conjectured at first 
that an extemporaneous prize-fight was delighting the population of that quarter, 
and that the police of course were conveniently out of the way. 

Wall street is as to its functions the Lombard street or Threadneedle street 
of New York. In appearance it looks like Old Broad street, with a dash of 
Grace Church street and a distant suggestion of the region of Wapping Old 
Stairs. There is a sort of turbulent and boisterous horse-play about its gravest 
and most practical operations which distinguishes it cheerfully from Lombard 
street or the Place de la Bourse. The younger financiers in especial are apt to 
blend with the spirit of business an occasional gleam of a frolicsome tempera- 
ment, like that which among the old lawyers of Edinburgh used to find its relief 
in the pastime of High Jinks. Therefore, when Wall street writhed with pas- 
sion or contorted itself in despair, there was a certain element of the grotesque 
and even of the comic made manifest in the passion or the despair, which did 
not relieve the monotony of emotional vehemence in the neighborhood of Lom- 
bard street, London, on the famous Black Friday already mentioned. Likewise, 
there was some personal and dangerous ferocity now and then apparent in Wall 
street, which found no vent in its London compeer ; and at one period of the 
crisis there was ominous talk, not to be despised as mere empty threats, of exe- 


cuting summary justice on the principal ringleaders of the plot which had so 
nearly succeeded, and which even in its failure had brought down so widespread 


a ruin. 

But who were the ringleaders? Foremost and most ostentatious was, or 
rather had been, Mr. Chesterfield Jocelyn. In all the early stages of the work 
Jocelyn had made himself so very conspicuous as the prime mover, that people 
began to doubt the reality of the position he so boldly assumed, and to suspect 
that there must be yet more powerful movers in the background who did not 
choose to be publicly known. Jocelyn’s grandeur and ostentation were as tre- 
mendous as his cool composure or his magnificent get-up. His shirt front, his 
diamond studs, his white waistcoat, his gossamer summer clothes were perfec- 
tion. He smoked unnumbered cigars; he made no end of jokes. Fora long 
time the real drift of the financial game was not fully apparent. Wall street 
thought it a bold piece of adventure, and wondered who were really in with 
Jocelyn, but was not aghast. At last, however, the reality of the enterprise be- 
came apparent ; and horrified Wall street was not able then and there to grapple 
with the difficulty. When this point became reached, the complete success of 
the conspiracy would depend only on two things: the timely bringing up to 
Jocelyn’s aid of certain financial reserves on which he counted for a final grand 
charge along the whole line; and the inactivity of the Government. The latter 
power, if made acquainted prematurely with the real drift of the scheme, might 
interfere by throwing its financial resources and potentialities into the scale on be- 
half of distracted Wall street. But Jocelyn believed care had been amply taken 
on his side in both matters; and he awaited the crisis with composure and 
confidence. ‘ Half an hour more,” he thought, “and I am a millionaire, and I 
will go to live in Paris!” 

But soon he began to grow anxious; his lips were compressed; his eye 
wandered. He kept up his jaunty, defiant, zzsouciant manner well enough ; but 
his mind was misgiving him. The financial reserves were not coming up, and 
the crisis was awful. Where, where were old Bliicher-Verpool and his Prus- 
sians? Worse than that, ominous rumors began to float about that the Govern- 
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ment at Washington had had its eyes suddenly opened, and had telegraphed to 
its agents in New York to intervene. Big drops of perspiration stood on Joce- 
lyn’s forehead ; he clenched his cigar fiercely between his teeth, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets that the quivering of the fat, ring-laden fingers might not 
be seen, 

Yet a little, and it became evident to every one that the Government had 
taken the field; while to Jocelyn, who kept close account of time and chances, 
it was equally clear that the scheme must have been prematurely disclosed to the 
Government by one of the parties to the enterprise. And Verpool’s reserves 
did not come.up. 

None knew so well as Jocelyn did that the crisis was now over, and the 
whole plot a failure. Wall street was still in feverish and frantic excitement and 
alarm, when Jocelyn knew to a dead certainty that the last of his hopes was gone ; 
that his enterprise, so long in preparation, so daringly projected, so skilfully 
planned, was a mere heap of ruins. The one contingency on which alone he 
had never counted, came to pass; the scheme had evidently been abandoned, 
betrayed, denounced to the Government by one of its leading promoters. Joce- 
lyn well appreciated the difference between success and failure in the financial 
operations of Wall street. He knew that he had by no means taken much 
trouble to steer clear of the criminal law; for he had counted on success, and he 
knew well that were he only successful the very men whom he had ruined would 
have a kind of admiration for him, and that no legal machinery would prevail, 
or even try to prevail against him. But if he should fail, and bring ruin, as he 
must do, to so many in his failure, then indeed he would be a mark for every 
hand, and public opinion, in Wall street at least, would equally applaud the judge 
who sentenced him to a duzen years of imprisonment, or the angry enemy who 
blew his brains out, or the mob who lynched him at the nearest lamp-post. An 
Ottoman pasha sent to lead the imperial forces against an enemy has hardly so 
much personal stake in the issue of success or failure as a daring gambler in the 
financial market of New York. 

Jocelyn drank iced draughts and smoked cigars in vain, He could not keep 
his composure. His lips were dry, and he was constantly striving to moisten 
them with a tongue hardly less parched. The game was over. Hundreds of 
men were ruined by him, and he, too, was ruined. Eyes began to look desper- 
ately at him; fierce tongues swore at him. The crowd and the confusion were 
yet so great that he, the leader of the mischief, was hardly isolated enough to be 
in much apparent danger. What he feared was that when the mere excitement 
of the battle was over passion and despair would have time to turn on him. As 
he endeavored to make his way out of the press he jostled against a man whom 
he had deceived and beguiled into the enterprise and ruined, and this man, re- 
cognizing him with a yell and an oath, seized Jocelyn by the throat, tearing off 
his gorgeous cravat and sending his diamond pin glittering and clinking under ° 
the heels of the crowd. The man seemed endeavoring to strangle Jocelyn, who 
struggled and gasped ; and the impulse once given to violence seemed likely to 
have terrible results, for several other men clung round Jocelyn and dragged him 
hither and thither, and cursed him and struck at him, and raised wild cries of 
lynching him then and there. But some of the police charged manfully and 
dragged him out; and indeed the density of the crowd and the still unrelaxed 
tension of the crisis were in his favor, and he was carried away with purple, 
bruised face and torn clothes, out of the tumult, and put into a carriage and 
driven up town. By the time he had reached the Fifth Avenue Hotel he was as 
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safe from turbulence and in as serene an atmosphere as though he were pacing 
the cloisters of a sanctuary. 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel happened just then to be his temporary home, and 
he hastened to his bedroom, and as quickly as he could removed or concealed 
the evidences of the late struggle. Then he rang the bell and ordered up some 


champagne and ice and sat down to think things over. 

He was ruined, to begin with. He had many times undergone something 
like ruin before, but never aught so comprehensive and complete as this. Ath- 
eling’s money, Mrs. Braxton’s money, every dollar the poor protégée of John Bun- 
yan could lay her fat hands upon, the money of scores of other persons less in- 


nocent, had gone in the general crash. Everywhere around him now he must 
look to find unrelenting enemies. Things did not show half so dark and dan- 
gerous when first he came a fugitive to the United States, and then the new ca- 
reer was all before him, and he was fifteen years younger than now. Ruin, utter 
ruin, was now his doom. 

Yet it was not this which was uppermost in his thoughts. His whole mind 
and soul were filled with fury by the conviction that he had been juggled with, 
thrown over, betrayed. Only Verpool could have done the trick. Verpool had 
seen the way to a more safe and profitable stroke by throwing up the game and 
betraying his partner, and Verpool had sold him accordingly. 

Evening came on, and Jocelyn left the hotel. In New York, and in one or 
two other cities where he had many occupations and acquaintances, Jocelyn kept 
a quiet little room or two in some house in a leading street, where he could at 
once work, and think, and observe undisturbed. Such a little retreat he had in 
Broadway—two sniall rooms in a huge house, which was on the ground floor 
a furrier’s store, and which had bonnet-sellers, linen-collar-sellers, medical prac- 
titioners of dubious character, and various other inmates located through the up- 
per ranges of chambers. Jocelyn’s rooms were not occupied in his own name, 
but in that of a clerk who hardly ever went there unless when he was bidden ex- 
pressly to do so. Jocelyn always had a key and went there and let himself in 
when he so pleased. He made appointments and received visitors there whom 
it would not always be convenient to receive at one of the hotels. Like a man 
who knew what he was about, he had established this retreat in the most crowded 
part of Broadway. Nobody’s attention would be much aroused by the sight of 
Chesterfield Jocelyn entering or issuing from a door in Broadway a dozen times 
a day, if such a thing were to occur; but his appearance even once in some par- 
ticularly secluded place would be almost sure to set somebody’s suspicion or cu- 
riosity on the watch. Of course many of Jocelyn’s personal acquaintances were 
in the secret of the little rooms. The acquaintances who visited him there were 
generally well dressed, but even of the very best dressed among them it would 
have been safe to say without fear of offence that they were “no gentlemen.” 
‘They did not pretend to be. They professed to be ladies, but in their pleasant, 
confidential hours with their friends, they laid aside even that profession as wea- 
risome and superfluous to sustain. 

To this retreat, then, went Chesterfield Jocelyn on the evening of his defeat. 
It was a beautiful evening of early summer, and the spring had been somewhat 
late, and people had hardly yet begun to think of fleeing from New York, and so 
Broadway was still crowded with mere promenaders. In the bright, pure light 
it looked quite a picturesque street, and Jocelyn could see from the door of the 
house he was now entering clear up to Grace Church at the one end, or down to 
Trinity Church, close by the scene of his defeat, at the other. Jocelyn had had 
to make his way through a dense double stream of promenaders—ladies for the 
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most part, dressed in radiant silks and tissues, such as in soberer Europe no 
woman ever exhibits except in a drawing-room ora ball-room. He had chosen to 
walk in the hope that the walk might compose him, but he only found his heat 
of fierce passion inflamed and aggravated anew by every group of pretty, dainty 
obstacles which barred his progress. 

But he reached his den at last, and opened the window and sat there and 
smoked. He allowed as little of his face and form to appear as well might be ; 
but he kept a keen eye to the pavement in front of the entrance of a great hotel 
just underneath. For this was the hotel which Verpool frequented when in town ; 
and Jocelyn had ascertained that Verpool was expected there that evening. As- 
suming the treason of his accomplice, it looked a likely part of Verpool’s plan— 
the very thing indeed he would probably do—to select that very day for quietly 
travelling to New York in order that the world might see his ignorance of or 
his indifference to the whole affair. A conspirator would surely take care to 
arrive in time to help or watch the plot; or else he would keep away altogether, 
Jocelyn was convinced that Verpool’s quietly arriving on the evening of the 
fatal day was only another evidence of the sinister and deliberate purpose which 
had prevented him from arriving on the morning of that day or of the day be- 
fore. 

He had not very long to wait in expectation. Presently a “stage” or omni- 
bus came slowly jolting and staggering up Broadway; a New York stage al- 
ways staggers as if it were toiling through a freshly-ploughed field; it halted be- 
fore the door of the hotel, and Mr. Verpool came out of it. Mr. Verpool had never 
in his life taken a carriage where a stage or street-car would enable him to per- 
form the journey. He descended from the stage holding a shabby old carpet- 
bag in one hand, and he shambled into the hotel. 

Jocelyn gave a snarl of ferocious anger and exultation, and descended into 
the street. 

He sauntered with as much appearance of jaunty ease as he could assume 
into the office of the hotel, where his presence created just then a little sensa- 
tion among the resplendent clerks who had evening editions of the papers in 
their hands, and he ascertained the number of Verpool’s room, declining to give 
any one the trouble of showing it to him. 

Verpooi had hardly had time to settle himself in his room. He had just 
opened his carpet-bag, which contained a greater quantity of papers and docu- 
ments than of wearing apparel. He was busily sorting the papers when Joce- 
lyn entered without knocking. Verpool started, very slightly but yet per- 
ceptibly. 

“ How d’ye do, Jocelyn; how’s your health, sir?” was his greeting, and he 
held out slowly and dubiously one skinny claw. 

Jocelyn swaggered towards him with fierce and frowning eyebrows. On en- 
tering the room Jocelyn had glanced eagerly at the lock of the door, but the key 
was not in it, and the door had no bolt. 

Verpool saw the movement, partly understood it, and chuckled to himself. 

“ Who betrayed us ?” exclaimed Jocelyn; “was it you ?” 

“ What d’ye mean, Jocelyn? Is it true that the thing’s busted? I heard 
something of it now in the stage. Have you got any of the evening papers ?” 

“‘ Dry up with all that damned nonsense. Don’t think you are dealing with 
a fool os 

“Wall, you don’t seem to have been extry smart in fixing this business, 
Jocelyn. That I will say.” 


a 
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“ You old swindler, you have sold me and the whole thing at Washington. 
Don’t attempt to deny it; I see it now in your very eyes! Fool and ass that I 
was to trust to a scoundrel like you!” 

“Wall, I don’t know about all that. You see, Jocelyn, you should have 
trusted out and out or not at all. Half measure don’t run no chance with me. 
You are just too smart by half, Jocelyn, and I saw right through you, that’s all. I 
had my suspicions roused, you see, and then I found out quick as a flash that 
you were trying to grind your own axe and going back on me; and then I 
thought it was every one for himself, you know. Hope you haven’t lost much 
anyhow.” 

“Lost? Damn you—lost? Everything! I’m ruined; and you—I swear 
you are well rewarded for your treachery.” 

“Rewarded? Oh, nary red cent; but I guess I’ve saved myself, that’s 
about it. But I say, Jocelyn,” and Verpool looked at his accomplice with an 
expression of genuine curiosity, “you don’t really mean to say you have lost 
everything? Why, how cussed badly you must have managed ! ” 

“So badly, Verpool, that I don’t much care how things go for the rest of my 
time, and that I will have one scrap of revenge at least, whatever comes next.” 

“ What d’ye mean—what—d’ye mean? Keep off, keep off, or I'll call for 
help! You wouldn’t murder an old man! Oh, oh!” 

A choking, gurgling sound only was heard as his further utterance of com- 
plaint, for Jocelyn had flung himself with all his weight on Verpool, forced him 
to the ground, and griping his throat with one hand struck him savagely about 
the head with the other. With a cunning which all his ferocity and passion did not 
banish, Jocelyn had refrained from flinging his victim roughly to the ground so 
as to make a noise. He rather laid than flung him down, keeping from the first 
a tight hold upon his throat so that the unfortunate captive could not scream. 
A savage light flamed in Jocelyn’s eyes, and all the ferocious, wolf-like passion 
of the man’s nature—the furious passion which had throughout his life been his 
conquering foe, triumphing at last over every resolve and plan formed by craft and 
selfishness—seemed to find delight in the work which engaged him. That work 
appeared as if deliberateiy intended to be nothing short of the murder of Verpool. 
Jocelyn, while he struck him again and again with remorseless force on the head 
and face, still kept tight hold of his throat and shook his victim to and fro as a 
wolf worries his prey. 

In the fierce joy of his revenge he did not hear a light tapat the door. Then 
the door was suddenly opened and a man looked in—rushed in—and flung him- 
self on Jocelyn. 

The new-comer was young and strong, and Jocelyn was fat, scant of breath, 
and pretty nearly spent by his unwonted exercise. The intruder dragged Joce- 
lyn from his prey, and forced him to the other end of the room; then he lifted 
poor old Verpool on to the bed, opened his necktie, and dashed water in his face. 
All this time not a word was spoken. 

Then the young man said in alowtone: “ For shame, to attack one so old as 
he is! Would you murder the poor old man?” 

And he moved toward the bell-handle as if to summon help. 

Jocelyn interposed. He now perfectly recognized the intruder (who in his 
surprise and in the growing dusk had not recognized him), and he at once as- 
sumed his customary manner of florid assurance. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to ring the bell, Mr. Volney! You'll find that our 
vencrable friend Verpool would prefer for himself that our little dispute should 
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not be made public. He is not destined to go to the devil this time; tell him 
with my compliments that he owes his wretched and detestable existence to you, 
for I should most certainly have consecrated him to the infernal gods. He is 
not so old as you think, my dear Volney—he is very little older than I am—and 
I was merely inflicting the punishment he well deserves. It is a principle of 
law, you know, that malice supplies age in the case of the young—supplies 
youth’s deficiency in responsibility. I think it should also be held to perform 
the corresponding service for age. No, don’t trouble yourself to ring the bell ! 
If your friend Verpool desires to prosecute me at law, he can do so, but he won't. 
He'll think himself well off as it is.” 

Volney, uncertain how to act, still kept near the bell-handle, and between 
Jocelyn and the door, when Verpool himself slowly opened his eyes, groaned, 
shuddered, and said in a low, half-choking tone: 

“Let him go, let him go! As Dannel Webster said, I still live—and I don’t 
want this here thing talked about anyhow—and let him go!” 

“You hear, my dear Volney? The wisdom of age, you observe, even in its 
somewhat confused moments, rebukes the precipitateness of youth. Verpool, 
you owe your life to this young fellow, and perhaps on the whole I am not sorry 
that he came in time. A pitiful wretch like you is not worth a gentleman’s risk- 
ing his neck for. Good evening, Mr. Volney. You have just come from Europe, 
I presume? HowareLady Judith Scariett and my excellent friends the Athe- 
lings ?>—I was wreaking the honest Judge’s wrongs as well as my own when you 
interfered—and, above all, how is our sweet young friend Isolind ?” 

“Oh, oh!” groaned Verpool, “ain’t he gone yet?” 

“You must leave the room at once, Mr. Jocelyn,” said Angelo, leaving the 
groaning man and sternly approaching his punisher. 

“Thanks, I shall linger only one moment.” Stepping quickly aside, he ap- 
proached the bed and took a moment’s glance at Verpool—a glance hideously 
expressive of satisfaction at the bruised and wounded face. 

“ Poor consolation there, after all,” he said, “for the ruin he has brought on 
me. I ought to have killed the scoundrel, though the devil came between us. 
But even that is better than nothing, and the rest may come some day.” 

Then Chesterfield Jocelyn swaggered out, closed the door carefully behind 
him, and disappeared from the sight of Angelo, of Verpool, and of New York. 
Verpooi and New York never saw him more, but Angelo and he met again. 

“T feel very bad,” groaned the wreteh on the bed. “I guess I’d have been 
dead, Mr. Volney, only for you. That’s a desperate fellow, Jocelyn, but he’s a 
fool and he’s a dead-beat now; and I guess I’ve about fixed him. How lucky 
you came in time. I’m much obliged to you, and I’ll prove it. Now send one 
of the niggers for a doctor, won’t you? I must be able to get down town to-mor- 
row anyhow.’ 

This was Angelo’s first adventure on his return to New York, and it proved 
somewhat important to him. He had been in town a few days, had already seen 
Verpool, who gave him some encouragement, and told him to come and see him 
this very evening. When Verpool arrivea in the hotel he paused a moment at 
the office to say he expected a young man whom he was likely to employ, and 
that if he came he was to go up to Verpool’s room “right away.” This was a 
piece of Verpool’s cunning; an appointment that evening with an insignificant 
young foreigner looking for employment would seem the kind of thing most un- 
likely to be made by anybody deeply interested in the events of the day. So 
Verpool took special pains to be loud and clear, and even garrulous, in his direc- 
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tions at the office ; and probably his caution saved his life. Otherwise the clerks 
would surely never have allowed an unimportant stranger to disturb a confer- 
ence between two such persons as Mr. Verpool and Chesterfield Jocelyn, and 
the latter would have had his will. 

Next day and for days after New York still simmered and seethed with Wall 
street’scommotion. Ruin wasabroad. Of the many victims, public curiosity was 
specially active about Judge Atheling, for his name had been used everywhere, 
and without contradiction, by Chesterfield Jocelyn as one of the decoying agen- 
cies in the enterprise ; and yet people refused to believe him a party to the plot. 
Mrs. Braxton went about everywhere dissolved in tears and denouncing Jocelyn 
as having plundered and beggared her, which was but the truth. Other victims 
were more guilty and almost as gullible ; some few were wholly innocent. Many 
raved of vengeance by law or by weapon. There was much suspicion of Ver- 
pool, who however went about unmoved, albeit with a bruised face, which was 
reported to be the result of a railway accident ; and he did not boast, as he might 
have done, that he had “ busted” the whoie scheme. Public wrath had to con- 
tent itself without a victim, for nearly all who appeared to have been Jocelyn’s 
intimates or allies were already ruined, and Jocelyn himself was gone. 

The news of the New York calamities and giant frauds reached Europe, and 
even created a sensation there, although old Europe in general takes rather more 
interest in the affairs of Dahomey than in those of America. The news reached 
the ears of Lady Judith, who had taken her bitter spirit and her wounded heart 
to Rome, and was enduring there the society of her parents. She heard that 
Atheling was ruined, and in her cold way she was sorry for it, and she tried to 
pity the girl to whom the ruin of her adopted father would be another blow; but 
she could not pity her, and she told herself that Heaven had ordained the visita- 
tion on the children of the parents’ sin. The news, be sure, travelled fast to the 
ears of Atheling, then living quietly and hidden away in a Styrian village with 
his wife and Isolind. He could not tell how much of truth was in the report of 
his ruin; he did not yet clearly know how far Jocelyn might have pledged his 
name, his means, and his credit. But he resolved to go back to New York at 
once and face the storm, do his best to clear himself of the moral iniquity of the 
transaction, and to the full extent of his means make good any losses he had 
been made the instrument of inflicting on others. He would not take his wife 
and Isolind with him; he positively insisted on going alone. So he left the two 
sad women and went his way, and the letters of Angelo Volney never reached 
them. As Isolind wandered through Styrian roads and hills in the long, dreary, 
monotonous summer evenings, with good, querulcus Mrs. Atheling clinging to 
her arm and chattering at her ear, it seemed to her, even as it had lately seemed 
to Angelo, that some earthquake had swallowed up all her old life and her hopes 
and those she most dearly loved, and left her purposeless in the world and alone. 

So the weeks and months went on, and the sun shone and the rain rained 
upon the just and the unjust, and new adventures came to Angelo Volney, and 
fresh fears and pangs and fever fits to poor Alexia, wife of Eric Walraven, and 
the old monotony of suffering clung to Lady Judith and to Isolind, but could no 
more break the pure and gentle spirit of the girl than it could yet bend the proud 
nature of the woman, Against woman’s unselfish devotion and woman’s ego- 
tistic pride the stars in their courses sometimes seem to war in vain. 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF ROBERT E. LEE, 


NO. IL 

O commander ever led large armies or conducted great military operations 

whose career can be more fairly estimated than that of Robert E. Lee. 

We know his precise force and that opposed to him at every period. His own 

admirable reports of his campaigns down to that of Chancellorsville detail all his 

movements ; and in respect to those which followed, the essential facts are be- 

yond dispute. We propose to consider these campaigns in their chronological 
order. 

I—THE SEVEN DAYS ON THE PENINSULA. 


On the 2oth of May, 1862, the Federal army, 100,000 strong, under McClellan, 
reached the Chickahominy. Its immediate object was the capture of Richmond, 
whither the Confederates, numbering 47,000, under J. E. Johnston, had fallen 
back ten days before. The Chickahominy, a little stream running through a 
broad belt of swamp, formed an admirable defensive line about ten miles in front 
of Richmond ; for it could be crossed with artillery only by bridges. Foraspace 
of twenty miles there was but one place where an available military bridge could 
be constructed except by building long causeways through the swamp. At this 
point there had been two bridges a mile apart, one known as Bottom’s Bridge, 
the other that over which passed the railroad from Richmond to the York river. 
The Confederates in their retreat had damaged these bridges so slightly that 
they were easily repaired in two or three days. 

Richmond was at this time wholly unfortified, and the retreat of Johnston 
from Yorktown the moment he was seriously menaced should have convinced 
McClellan that his own force was greatly superior. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that the one thing for McClellan to do was to throw his whole force by 
these bridges across the stream and march directly upon the Confederate capital ; 
for if, contrary to all likelihood, he should be worsted, the bridges furnished a 
perfectly safe way of retreat, and by destroying them behind him he could 
in an hour place the impassable Chickahominy between himself and any pursuit. 
Instead of doing this, he sent a third of his army just across the stream, and 
stretched the remaincer for eighteen miles along the north bank. His army 
then lay in the shape of a V, the left wing being six miles long, the right eigh- 
teen, and the river between. He himself accurately describes the position in 
which he had placed his army: “ The only available means of uniting our force 
was to march the troops on the left or north bank of the Chickahominy down to 
Bottom’s Bridge, and thence over the Williamsburg road, a distance of about 
twenty-three miles. In the condition of the roads at that time, this march could 
not be made with artillery in less than two days.” In a word, he divided his 
army in the face of the enemy, placing a two days’ march between the portions. 
This initial error, as will be seen, was repeated and exaggerated during the whole 
campaign which ensued. 

Johnston, whose force had now been augmented to 67,qQ00 men, could not 
fail to perceive the opportunity thus presented to him. On the 31st of May he 
made a sudden onslaught upon that part of McClellan’s force south of the Chick- 
ahominy. For this he had designed to employ fully 50,000 men, but Huger 
blundered, and the attack was made with barely 30,000. As it was, it narrowly 
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missed of success at the Seven Pines. But Sumner, who, owing to the illness 
of McClellan, was then in actual command, hurried a division across a half-sub- 
merged bridge which had been with difficulty constructed, restored the balance, 
and on the following day drove the Confederates back in disorder to Richmond. 

Toward night on the 31st Johnston was severely wounded, and the command 
of the Confederates devolved upon G. W. Smith, who two days after was disa- 
bled by a paralytic stroke, and on the 2d of June Lee was appointed to the chief 
command. For some months he had neminally been merely superintendent of 
fortifications, though really acting as Secretary of War. While awaiting the 
movements of the enemy he set himself at work to surround Richmond with a 
strong line of intrenchments. McClellan, untaught by the sharp lesson which 
he had received, kept on in his old way. In three weeks he had got eleven 
bridges built, over which on the 20th of June he passed half of the force which 
had been lying along the north bank of the Chickahominy, where Porter was still 
left with about 36,000 men. 

McClellan had now made up his mind to begin offensive operations. On the 
25th his picket lines were advanced, “ preparatory,” as he said, “to a general for- 
‘ward movement.” At five o’clock in the afternoon he telegraphed to the Presi- 
dent that everything had succeeded. An hour and a half later he sent quite a 
different despatch. Beauregard and Jackson, he said, had joined Lee, raising the 
Confederate force to 200,000 men, and he should probably be attacked the next 
day. This was true in the one point that he was to be attacked the next day. 
For the rest, Beauregard, sick and without any command, was in Georgia; Jack- 
son was a day and a half away, and even including his force of 30,000, the whole 
Confederate army numbered barely 100,000 men of all arms, instead of 200,000. 

Lee had matured his plan of attack. It involved in a more egregious form 
the very error which McClellan had committed. He divided his army into two 
parts incapable of mutual support. The forces on each side were nearly equal ; 
neither varied by more than 5,000 from 100,000. Lee’s plan was to leave Ma- 
gruder with 25,000 men before Richmond, a few thousand more under Holmes 
being at Fort Darling across the James river, while the three divisions of A. P. 
Hill, Longstreet, and D. H. Hill, 36,000 strong, were to cross the Chickahominy 
above McClellan’s extreme right, and, uniting with Jackson, who with 30,000 
was moving down from the Shenandoah, fall upon the Federal force, the bulk of 
which Lee supposed to be still on the north side of the river. But, as it hap- 
pened, Porter with 36,000 was all there was on that side, the other 70,000 being 
already across. Early on the morning of the 26th Longstreet and the Hills, hav- 
ing marched since midnight, were concentrated opposite the extreme Federal 
right ; but Jackson was a whole day’s march behind time. Weary of waiting, A. 
P. Hill crossed the Chickahominy, here a mere brook, and fell upon the Federal 
outpost, held by two brigades, at Mechanicsville. They were strongly posted 
on the bank of a creek. The Confederates were repulsed with a loss of 1,500, 
the Federals losing but 300. Thus commenced the so-called “ Seven Days’ Bat- 
tles,” although they were really comprised within six days. 

McClellan had that very morning resolved to do what he should have done 
weeks before—cross the Chickahominy with all his force, and change his base 
of operation and supply from the York river to the James. The brigades at Me- 
chanicsville were quietly withdrawn, and on the morning of the 27th all the 
troops on that side of the river were concentrated near Cold Harbor. Here in 
the afternoon a fierce battle was fought between Porter’s 36,000 and the Confed- 
erates, who, Jackson having come up, numbered after their losses 63,000. The 
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Federals were defeated, although the enemy advancing under a hot artillery fire 
lost fully 9,500, the Federal loss being about 7,500, of whom nearly 3,000 were 
prisoners. Had McClellan sent back a seventh part of the 70,000 which he had 
actually unengaged across the river, Lee must have been repulsed. Or had Por- 
ter felled the trees in his front and thus formed barricades, he could have easily 
held his ground ; but unluckily the axes had all been taken over, and when Por- 
ter, perceiving the approach of the enemy, sent to ask for axes, the officer, who 
happened to be half deaf, misunderstood his message. Neither until it was too 
late did McClellan attempt to reinforce Porter, for he had been amused all day 
by showy demonstrations from the Confederates on his side of the stream. 

The action at Cold Harbor was in every way an error on the part of Mc- 
Clellan. He was under no necessity of fighting at all. Hours before it com- 
menced he could easily have got every man and every gun across the Chicka- 
hominy, and Lee would have had his two days’ march for nothing ; and before 
he could retrace his steps Richmond might have been taken ; and at that time its 
fal! would have insured the destruction of the Confederate army, for outside of 
the city Lee had not provisions for a week. Or if the battle was to be fought, 
McClellan could easily in two hours have sent over a sufficient force to insure 
victory. 

Lee’s position on the morning of the 28th was one of extreme peril. He had 
indeed won a formal victory, but at a heavy loss, and with only the result that 
McClellan had done just what he had meant to do without a battle. He had 
crossed the Chickahominy, and with fully 90,000 men was in front of Rich- 
mond, defended only by 25,000, stretched along a line of ten miles. For all pur- 
poses of defending the city Lee’s remaining 53,000 on the north of the river 
might as well have been a hundred miles away. Of all possible things to be 
done, McClellan chose the one only which could have relieved Lee from his 
peril. Instead of attacking Richmond, or even remaining where he was, he re- 
.solved to retreat to the James. 

This retreat, euphemistically styled a “ change of base,” was in itself a simple 
operation, and with the most ordinary precautions could have been performed 
without molestation. He had only to destroy the bridges which he had built. 
But by some incomprehensible negligence these were so slightly damaged that 
the Confederates rebuilt them in a few hours. McClellan, abandoning his sick 
and wounded, set out on his retreat, sending on in advance a herd of 2,500 cattle 
and his long train, which in a single line would have extended forty miles. Yet 
even this could convey only a part of his stores and munitions, immense quanti- 
ties of which were destroyed. On the 29th his rear-guard was attacked at Sav- 
age’s Station by a few regiments from Richmond, and sustained considerable loss. 

Lee, finding the passage of the Chickahominy perfectly feasible by the bridges 
with which McClellan had kindly provided him, attempted a grand stroke of 
strategy. Jackson and D. H. Hill were to follow hard after the retreating Fed- 
erals, while Longstreet and A. P. Hill were to make a long detour, and, joined 
by Magruder, to strike the flank of the column. He hoped to cut this in two, 
and drive the half of it back upon Jackson, and between the two to annihilate it. 
Strangely enough, the Confederates had neglected to make themselves acquainted 
with the roads lying right around Richmond. Magruder lost his way in the 
swamp, and failed to codperate. Longstreet and Hill, after a weary march, fell 
on the afternoon of the 3oth upon the centre of the Federal column, near Fra- 
zier’s farm. Jackson had come up with the Federal rear, but was checked by a 
battery which covered the only ford across a creek running through the swamp, 
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and though in full hearing of the battle could render no assistance. Hill and 
Longstreet attacked furiously, but were unable to effect their purpose. Dark- 
ness put an end to the action, or rather group of engagements, and the Federal 
column, pursuing its retreat, took up an admirable position at Malvern Hill, 
Longstreet and Hill had five days before marched from Richmond with 24,000 
men. In three engagements they had lost 8,200 killed and wounded, and the re- 
mainder were so exhausted that they were not able to fire a gun in the action of 
the next day. 

In the action at Malvern Hill, July 1, Lee committed every possible error. 
The enemy considerably outnumbered him, and were in a position which could 
be held against a double force. Lee attacked in driblets with only a part of his 
force. Jackson made an attempt on the right, and was speedily repulsed by an 
artillery fire. Lee ordered him and Magruder to again attack “with a yell.” 
The charge was vigorously made, but without a gleam of success, the assailants 
being everywhere swept back in hopeless confusion, losing 4,500 men, double the 
loss which they inflicted. It was not merely a defeat, but a rout. What must 
have been the surprise of Lee when as the rainy morning broke he saw the 
strong Federal position abandoned. McClellan had not merely continued his 
retreat, but had fled from a complete victory as though from a field irretrievably 
lost. 

In these “Seven Days’ Battles,” the entire Confederate loss was 19,400, of 
whom 18,400 were killed and wounded, and 1,000 missing. The Federal loss is 
Officially stated at 15,249, of whom 9,291 were killed and wounded, and 5,958 
missing; but probably many hundreds put down as “missing” were really 
among the killed. Reviewing the campaign, it may fairly be affirmed that there 
has rarely been better fighting and never worse generalship than were displayed 
on both sides. Where everything from beginning to end was a series of blun- 
ders, the commander who happened to make the last great error must lose. 
When McClellan fled from Malvern Hill, without even attempting a blow 
against a beaten enemy, he committed the final blunder, and so Lee won in spite 
of himself. The siege of Richmond was raised, and thereby the Confederacy 
gained almost three more years of life. 


Il.—NORTHERN VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 


On the 26th of June, the day on which began the Seven Days’ Battles, 
Pope was placed in command of the Federal forces in Northern Virginia; and 
Halleck, with the title of General-in-Chief, was placed over both him and Mc- 
Clellan. Oddly enough, both commanders began to play into each other’s hands, 
Halleck thought the thing to be done was to enable McClellan to get away from 
the James, and so directed Pope to demonstrate upon the Rappahannock, hop- 
ing thereby to draw away a part of Lee’s army to check the movement. Lee, 
also wishing to get McClellan away from the neighborhood of Richmond, pro- 
posed to send a strong force toward Washington, hoping that the Federal army 
would be called back to defend the capital, McClellan was unwilling to abandon 
the peninsula ; but Halleck was peremptory, and McClellan, nervously apprehend- 
ing an attack while retreating, only breathed freely when on the 18th of August he 
had put the Chickahominy behind him. On that very day the bulk of the Con- 
federate army was a hundred miles away confronting Pope on the Rappahannock, 
At Richmond, besides a few local militia, there remained only D. H. Hill’s divi- 
sion of not much more than 10,000 men. 

Lee with 75,000 men pressed Pope, who had barely 40,000, half-way back 
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toward Washington. But Pope was in daily expectation of receiving reinforce- 
ments from McClellan’s army which would enable him to assume the offensive. 
On the 22d of August accident placed in Lee’s hands the despatch-book of Pope, 
which showed the precise situation of the Federal army, and the time when it 
would be strengthened. He conceived the idea that by a bold and rapid move- 
ment he could gain Pope’s rear, cut off his supplies, and perhaps even destroy 
his army before it could be reinforced. He undertook with a part of his force to 
occupy Pope’s attention in front, while Jackson with some 30,000 should move 
rapidly around the Federal flank, and establish himself in its rear, where he was 
to be joined by the others. This manceuvre was a delicate one, for it involved 
the separation of the Confederate army for a week, even should the weather or 
any other mischance not hinder the execution of the movement. Still the ad- 
vantages to be gained by success were so great, that the chance was worth the 
risk. Lee in the end found himself committed toa much larger undertaking 
than he had anticipated in the outset. 

On the morning of the 25th Jackson moved rapidly, his march being partly 
hidden by the intervening mountains, rounded Pope’s flank, and passing through 
a gap took up on the 28th a strong position within sight of the old battle-field of 
Bull Run; Longstreet, with whom was Lee, following more slowly. Pope, whose 
force had now been increased to 60;000, moved upon Jackson, whose position 
was critical, for he was outnumbered two to one; and unless Longstreet, many 
miles behind, shouid come up in time, he ran imminent risk of being over- 
whelmed. On the 29th Pope attacked in force and gained some apparent ad- 
vantage. He believed that Longstreet was more than a day’s march distant, and 
that he could at least cripple Jackson, and then, if need were, fall back across 
Bull Run and intrench himself until large reinforcements which were not far 
distant should come up. On the joth he attacked with all his force, but 
was surprised to find himself greatly outnumbered ; for Longstreet had come 
upon the field. The action, sometimes called the Second Bull Run, or the Sec- 
ond Manassas, but better distinguished as that of Groveton, resulted in a disas- 
trous Federal defeat. The Confederates lost during the two days about 9,000 
in killed and wounded, the Federals about 11,000, besides some thousands of 
prisoners ; and the army was so disorganized that on the next day Pope could 
rally only 38,000 men. He feli back to Centreville, where on the next evening 
he was joined by 24,000, raising his force to 62,000. 

Lee, after all his losses, had about 60,000 men, to whom were soon added D. 
H. Hill’s 10,000, who had hurried from Richmond, The situation was far from 
unfavorable for Pope, for the Confederates could not count upon another man, 
while the Federals were constantly increasing. But a senseless panic had seized 
the authorities at Washington, and the troops were hurried back to the capital. 
Lee’s plans had succeeded beyond all reasonable anticipation. Not only had 
the siege of Richmond been definitely raised, but all Virginia was freed from the 
enemy, and the rich harvests of the fertile valley of the Shenandoah would feed 
the Confederate army. The season also was favorable for military operations, 
and it seemed feasible to carry the war into the North, for which also there were 
political as well as military reasons, 

Lee himself gives succinctly the reasons which induced him to cross the Po- 
tomac: “The condition of Maryland encouraged the belief that the presence of 
our army, however inferior in number to that of the enemy, would induce the 
Washington Government to retain all its available forces to provide against con- 
tingencies which its conduct toward the people of that State gave it reason to 
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apprehend. At the same time it was hoped that military success might afford 
us an opportunity to aid the citizens of Maryland in any efforts they might be 
disposed to make to recover their liberty.” Ina word, he hoped, and not alto- 
gether unreasonably, that Maryland would join the Confederacy, in which event 
Washington would no longer be tenable as the Federal capital. The march to 
the Potomac was promptly begun and rapidly prosecuted—too rapidly, indeed, 
for in four days fully 10,000 men dropped from the ranks from absolute exhaus- 
tion; and thus it happened that when on the 7th of September the army was con- 
centrated at Frederick City, it numbered but 60,000. 

Pope had meanwhile, at his own request, been relieved from the command of 
the forces around Washington, which passed almost informally into the hands 
of McClellan—Halleck, however, as General-in-Chief, resting as an incubus over 
him. McClellan set himself earnestly at work to reorganize his shattered army. 
However deficient he had shown himself, and was yet to show himself, as a com- 
mander in the field, for the work now to be done he was admirably fitted. As 
Secretary of War, or even as General-in-Chief directing operations at a distance, 
he would have been in the right place. In a week there were gathered around 
Washington 72,000 men, besides 13,000 most foolishly and against his earnest 
remonstrance posted at Harper’s Ferry, and a movable force of nearly 100,000 
men to operate directly against Lee. But the moment that active operations 
were to be undertaken, McClellan’s constitutional timidity came into play, and 
he also as usual estimated the force of the enemy at double its actual number. 
So when he began to head toward Lee, he moved only thirty miles in the first six 
days. 

A week in Maryland showed Lee that there was no hope of a rising in that 
State, and he resolved to move his army northward, hoping to draw McClellan 
after him and away from his base of supplies. Meanwhile, in order to keep open 
his own communications, he thought it necessary to gain possession of Harper’s 
Ferry. Here he committed a grave error, for a place more utterly useless in a 
military point of view does not exist. It commands. nothing, and in order to 
cross the Potomac no army need ever go near it. He could not reasonably hope 
to capture the force there, and he could not wish them in a place where they 
would be more useless to the enemy ; and although he did actually capture them, 
it was owing to a stupidity beyond all example on the part of their commander. 

In order to capture Harper’s Ferry, Lee divided his army into three parts. 
Jackson, with fourteen brigades, was to make a detour of eighty miles, crossing 
the Potomac and attacking the Ferry from above ; McLaws, with ten brigades, 
was to march forty miles and attack from below ; while Lee himself, with sixteen 
brigades, was to move to Hagerstown, fifty miles from the Ferry, where the 
whole army was finally to rendezvous. Supposing that there was no delay or 
mishap, a week would be the shortest time at which the junction could be 
effected ; for Jackson would have ta make a march of 130 miles in all. The 
operation was begun on the roth of September. On the morning of the 15th, a 
day later than was expected, Jackson and McLaws invested the Ferry, which 
was surrendered with 11,000 men, the cavalry escaping, as the infantry might 
easily have done but for the pusillanimity of Miles, their commander. At noon 
Jackson was startled by evil tidings from Lee. 

Accident, which had three weeks before favored Lee by giving him Pope’s 
despatch-book, now played a like good turn for McClellan. D. H. Hill had 
carelessly left behind a copy of Lee’s order, which fell into the hands of the 
Federal commander. McClellan’s course was too plain to be mistaken. He had 
but to follow Lee, who with hardly 28,000 men was moving leisurely toward the 
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appointed place of rendezvous. For once McClellan moved rapidly, and on the 
14th came up with the Confederate rear in the passes of the South Mountain, 
Lee faced about, and vainly tried to check the pursuers. The passes were 
forced at two points, which cost Lee 2,000 men. There was but one thing now 
for Lee to do. He must change the direction of his march toward Harper’s 
Ferry, and hasten Jackson and McLaws back to rejoin him on the way. On the 
morning of the t5th he crossed Antietam creek and stood at bay near Sharps- 
burg. He could go no further, for the Potomac was in his rear. He had now 
barely 24,000 men, for straggling had increased his losses to 4,000. The posi- 
tion was not of great strength. It was one which a commander with 20,000 
might hope to hold against 30,000, or which one with 30,000 might fairly ven- 
ture to assail against 20,000. Jackson was summoned to Sharpsburg. He 
commenced his march at midnight, and by dawn on the 16th joined Lee, having 
crossed the Potomac and made a night march of fifteen miles in six hours. He 
brought but himself and 5,000 men. The others, outworn by a week’s constant 
marching, could not keep up. 

The afternoon of the 15th and all of the 16th was spent idly by McClellan. 
During the night he made up his mind to attack on the next morning. All told, 
he had 83,000 infantry and artillery. McLaws in the early dawn of the 17th had 
come up with such of his force as could march ; so that when the battle opened 
Lee had 36,000. Of the cavalry on either side we take no account, as they were 
not engaged. When the plan of action was determined upon, it was understood 
that McClellan had resolved upon the one only right thing to be done—to throw 
his whole force upon Lee. Had he done this, the Confederate army could hardly 
have escaped destruction. When and why a different course was resolved upon 
has never been told. But McClellan, to quote the words of Sumner, “ attacked 
in driblets.” First one corps was sent in ; when this was repelled another took 
its place. These desultory assaults were made mainly upon the left and centre 
of Lee, who, by withdrawing every possible man from his right, was able to 
oppose about equal numbers. At last Burnside with 14,000 men was ordered 
to attack Lee’s right, which had been so weakened as to leave barely 25,000. 
Hour after hour the attack was delayed. At length Burnside forded the creek, 
and then unaccountably halted two hours. When finally he advanced, he swept 
the weak enemy before him, and had gained a point whence the whole Con- 
federate position could be enfiladed. The battle on the centre and left had died 
away; but at this moment A. P. Hill with 4,000 men came hot-foot from Har- 
per’s Ferry. With but half of these he struck Burnside, and fairly drove him in 
the gathering darkness across the creek; and so the battle closed. Of Mc- 
Clellan’s six corps, two were not at all engaged. Out of 83,000 men, 58,000 were 
at different times brought into action. Of Lee’s entire 40,000, including Hill’s 
late arrival, 38,000 were engaged, most of them all the day. The Federal loss 
at South Mountain and Antietam was 15,000, of whom 1,000 were “ missing,” 
besides the 11,000 surrendered at Harper’s Ferry, who, however, were never 
fairly in the enemy’s hands. The entire Confederate loss was 17,000, of whom 
5,000 were “ missing.” 

On the morning of the 18th Lee received a few thousand more, raising his 
force to 38,000. McClellan received also 14,000, giving him after his losses 84,- 
coo; of these 39,000—more than Lee’s entire force—had not been engaged, 
while the others were in better plight than the best of the enemy. Yet he dared 
not attack. He shall state his reasons: “ One battle lost and all would have 
been lost. Lee’s army might have marched as it pleased on Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, or New York, and nowhere east of the Alleghanies was 
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there another organized force able to arrest its march.” But if a commander 
with 84,000 men fears to lose a battle upon an open field against 38,000, with 
what force could he gain it? He changed his mind during the day, and ordered 
that an attack should be made on the 19th. But in the darkness of the night 
Lee had quietly slipped away, and by daylight was safely across the Potomac. 
He moved leisurely on for a few miles, gathering by the way the stragglers who 
had been left in Virginia; yet on the 3oth he had but §3,000 men present for 
duty. On that day McClellan had with him 100,000 present for duty, besides 
73,000 around Washington, 50,000 of whom might have been safely given to him. 

The merits and demerits of Lee during this campaign are apparent. His op- 
erations against Pope were judicious ; for though hazardous, there was a fair pros- 
pect of gaining much, while a failure could hardly have proved ruinous, since the 
way of retreat down the Valley was unobstructed. The invasion of Maryland is 
open to grave criticism, yet on the whole it must be considered justifiable, for he 
could hardly have imagined that the army which on the 3d of September was 
flying before him, an apparently demoralized mob, would in a week be not only 
restored but increased to twice his own numbers. Lee’s besetting error, one 
which, as we shall see, was to cost him so dearly at Gettysburg, was that of un- 
derestimating the force of his enemy. He doubtless believed that his army when 
reunited at Hagerstown would be superior to any that could be brought against 
him, and that either with or without a battle he might dictate peace at Washing- 
ton or Baltimore, or perhaps even at Philadelphia. The movement upon Har- 
per’s Ferry was in every way an injudicious one. The place was useless to him, 
and the best that he could ask was that the 13,000 men who occupied it should 
stay there and not be added to the active army opposed to him. That they 
should be captured without a show of resistance, when retreat was so easy, did 
not come within the limits of military probability. Too high praise cannot be 
awarded to the ability displayed by him at Antietam ; but that its result was not 
the surrender of his army can fairly be attributed only to the incapacity of the 
commander to whom for the second time he found himself opposed. 


IIIl.——-FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


After five weeks of delay in Maryland McClellan began to move slowly to- 
ward Lee, whose force had now been recruited to 73,000. McClellan marched 
with 116,000, besides 20,000 who were ordered to be sent to him from around 
Washington whenever he wished for them. Lee fell back quietly down the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, crossed into that of the Rappahannock, and halted at 
Culpepper, whence he had started eleven weeks before. McClellan followed, 
and seems to have made up his mind to attack. But on the 7th of November he 
was removed from the command, which was forced upon Burnside against his 
wish. 

Of this amiable man, who before—at Antietam always excepted—and after 
performed such good service in a lower position, little need here be said. 
He gave his true measure when he urged upon the President that he “did not 
feel himself competent to take the command of so large an army.” His com- 
mand is notable mainly for the disastrous battle of Fredericksburg, fought on 
tle 13th of December. Lee with 80,000 men lay well posted on the south bank 
of the Rappahannock. Burnside with 100,000 crossed the river and attacked. 
Lee forbore to offer any serious opposition to the passage, wisely preferring to 
receive it on his side of the stream. He could hard*y have gone amiss here, for 
he had only to meet the assault where made. The result was that the.Federals 
were repelled at every point, and recrossed the river the second night after un- 
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der the cover of storm and darkness, having lost 13,700 men, the Confederate 
loss being 5,400. This great disparity in loss took piace in the assault upon 
Marye’s Hill. At the foot of this hill there was a sunken road forming a perfect 
fosse. From below this was wholly invisible, the face of the hill presenting the 
appearance of an unbroken slope. In this road were posted 2,000 men, drawn 
up four deep. Two desperate assaults were made upon this hill, in the last of 
which Humphreys’s division charged up almost to the brink of the road, but were 
met with such a sheet of musketry from invisible foes that the column melted 
away like a snow-bank before a jet of steam. The Federal loss here alone was 
6,500; that of the Confederates hardly 500, and these fell before the artillery 
while getting into position. In the final charge, made by Humphreys with un- 
loaded muskets, when he was flung back in fifteen minutes with a loss of 1,700 
men, it is doubtful whether the Confederates lost a man. 

So sudden was the repulse that the Confederates never suspected the extent 
of their advantage, and lay upon their arms all that night expecting a renewal of 
the attack. Much surprise has been expressed that Lee did not on the following 
day follow up his victory. An absurd theory has been put forth that he saw the 
enemy so completely at his mercy that he refrained from attacking them on the 
score of humanity. He himself gives the true reason: “ The attack on the 13th 
had been so easily repulsed, and by so small a part of our army, that it was not 
supposed the enemy would limit his efforts to one attempt, which, in view of the 
magnitude of his preparations and the extent of his forces, seemed to be com- 
paratively insignificant. Believing, therefore, that he would attack us, it was not 
deemed expedient to lose the advantages of our position and expose the troops 
to the fire of his inaccessible batteries beyond the river, by advancing upon him. 
But we were necessarily ignorant of the extent to which he had suffered.” Lee 
might well style the attack “insignificant,” in proportion to the force which had 
crossed the river, and the part of his own army actually engaged in its repulse. 
Of the 55,000 composing Burnside’s left, only 17,000 were brought into the fight. 
For a final effort they awaited the result on the right. Here there were 45,000, 
of whom 15,000 actually assaulted ; they were hurled back by only 5,000 out of 
the 40,000 whom Lee had at hand in position to meet the grand assault which he 
expected. 

Severe as were the losses in this battle, they formed only a small part of the 
injury suffered by the Federal army. Its morale was seriously impaired. The 
lack of confidence in the commander was shared by officers and men. Burnside 
at length became aware of this, and offered his resignation, which was accepted ; 
and on the 26th of January, 1863, Hooker was placed in command. Only three 
days before Burnside had drawn up an order dismissing him from the service. 

Hooker set himself at work to improve the discipline of his army. By the 
middle of April it was in admirable condition. Besides 12,000 cavalry, who 
were sent upon a separate expedition, he had 120,000 men. Lee, who had 
strongly intrenched himself, had sent away nearly all his cavalry, with many of 
his infantry, and had 62,000. Hooker resolved to move up the Rappahannock, 
cross above the extremity of the Confederate line, and then descend, taking the 
enemy in the rear; a strong force meanwhile being left behind to demonstrate, 
or if occasion served, to attack in front. 

The turning operation was begun on the 28th of April, and on the afternoon 
of the 3oth the columns, 45,000 strong, were concentrated at the solitary house 
known as Chancellorsville, in the centre of the Wilderness, eleven miles from 
Fredericksburg. During the night Sickles’s corps came up, raising the force to 
more than 60,000. Hooker was fairly justified in believing that “the enemy 
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must either fly ingloriously, or come out from his intrenchments and give battle 
on our own ground, where certain destruction awaits him.” But he had neglected 
the one thing then needed for certain success. A march of two hours would 
have taken him clear out of the Wilderness. Directly between him and Fred- 
ericksburg were only Anderson’s division of 9,500; Early with 10,000 was just 
below the town, and Jackson with the remainder of Lee’s army was a score of 
miles further down the river. 

Lee had been taken by surprise, and the night was far spent before he 
learned that his rear was threatened. How fermidably he did not anticipate ; 
and resolved to attack this flanking column, he ordered Jackson to come up. 
The long march began at midnight ; and when on the morning of Friday, May 1, 
Hooker began to move, he found the Confederates, less than 50,000 strong, 
drawn up ready to receive him as he emerged from the Wilderness, After some 
skirmishing, Hooker fell back into the Wilderness to await an attack instead of 
giving it. 

During the night a plan was proposed by Jackson and adopted by Lee, which 
can be explained only by supposing that he believed himself much stronger than 
Hooker. Jackson with 30,000 was to make a circuit around the Federal posi- 
tion and fall upon its right, while Lee, with less than 20,000 should demonstrate 
upon its front. By three o’clock in the afternoon the detour was accomplished, 
and after a march of fifteen miles Jackson was close upon Hooker’s right, and 
only six miles in a direct line from the point whence he had set out. So little 
was an attack here anticipated that no pickets had been sent out ; the intrench- 
ments were unguarded and the arms stacked. At five o’clock in the evening 
the Confederates burst from the woods upon the unsuspecting Federals. In an 
instant Howard’s corps was flying in every direction. But the Confederate ad- 
vance was soon checked by an artillery fire. Jackson was mortally wounded by 
an accidental shot from his own men. Hill was also wounded, and the com- 
mand of the division was devolved upon Stuart. 

During the night Reynolds’s corps of 17,000 joined Hooker, so that after the 
partial disorganization of Howard’s corps, he had still in hand on the morning of 
May 3 fully 75,000 men. If he had had the posting of the enemy, he could hardly 
have wished them otherwise than they were. Stuart’s 30,000 were separated 
from Lee’s 20,000 by six miles of dense forest. Had Hooker struck either, 
nothing which lay within the limits of military probability could have saved Lee 
from a disastrous defeat. That Hooker should have now awaited an attack, 
or that Lee should have ventured one, would never have entered the mind 
of one who, knowing the respective forces, could have overlooked the whole 
field. 

Hooker’s position formed three sides of an irregular square. The right 
faced westward toward Stuart; the centre southward toward Lee; the left east- 
ward toward Fredericksburg, with no enemy in its front. Sickles had rested the 
night before on a small cleared eminence known as Hazel Grove, whence Jack- 
son had been repulsed. This, though a little out of the line, was the only point 
of strategical importance, since from it the whole Federal centre could be en- 
filaded by artillery. Hooker ordered it to be abandoned. Stuart at once seized 
it, and planted a battery of thirty guns from which he opened fire without the 
possibility of reply, and then brought his whole force against Sickles. The bat- 
tle raged furiously for two hours with varying success. Sickles, who was greatly 
outnumbered, and whose ammunition became exhausted, sent repeatedly for 
aid ; but none came, for at the moment Hooker was stunned by a shot which 
struck a pillar against which he was leaning, and there was no one at hand to 
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give an order, though all the while Reynolds’s corps lay inactive within half an 
hour’s march. Had half of that corps swung around, they would have taken Stuart 
square on the flank, and swept him into the wood from which he could never 
have escaped. As it was, the Confederate reports show how nearly they lost 
the day. The entire left, consisting of Meade’s corps and the remainder of 
Howard’s, was also wholly unengaged, for Lee had been demonstrating against 
rather than assaulting Slocum and Couch in the centre, all the while edging 
toward Stuart, with whom he effected a junction while the battle yet hung in 
even scale. The combined force bore upon Sickles, whose corps fell back in 
disorder upon Chancellorsville. 

Couch had now taken command, and by his order the whole force fell back 
to a strong position two miles in the rear. After all losses they still numbered 
70,000, not half of whom had been seriously engaged. Lee, with but 40,000 after 
his heavy losses, was on the point of again attacking, when he was arrested by 
ominous tidings. Sedgwick had assailed Early on the heights at Fredericks- 
burg, driven him back southward, and with 22,000 men was fairly between him 
and Lee. Four brigades were sent to meet Sedgwick, when after hard fighting 
night fell and suspended the battle. 

No commander ever was in a more perilous position than was Lee on Mon- 
day morning, May 4. Atall events Sedgwick must be driven back. Leaving 
but 20,000 in front of Hooker, the remaining force of 32,000, Early having joined, 
was hurled upon Sedgwick’s remaining 20,000, and the action went on all day 
within hearing of the intrenchments where Hooker’s 70,000 lay motionless. 
During the night Hooker ordered Sedgwick to cross the river. Half an hour 
later he sent countermanding the order, for he would attack next day. But the 
messenger was delayed by the darkness, and the order was not received until 
the corps was nearly across. Hooker meanwhile had called a council of war, 
and it was voted to abandon the enterprise, and the Federal army returned to its 
old position opposite Fredericksburg, foiled in an operation which had promised 
so much, and in which there was not an hour from Thursday till Monday when 
success would not have been easy. 

The Federal loss at Chancellorsville was 12,197 killed and wounded, and 
about 5,000 missing ; the Confederate 10,277 killed and wounded and about 3,000 
missing. Hooker declared that he “felt that he had fought no battle,” because 
he could not get his men into position, and that his enterprise had failed from 
causes “of a character not to be foreseen or prevented by human sagacity or re- 
sources.” A careful survey of what was done and left undone will evince that 
every untoward circumstance was of a character which should have been fore- 
seen and prevented. If final success were a sure test of the merits of a military 
operation, that of Lee would deserve the highest praise. But with the excep- 
tion of the first movement toward Chancellorsville every other was such a palpa- 
ble violation of every principle of warfare as should have insured a total defeat. 
He succeeded through a series of accidents, the failure of any one of which would 
have proved fatal ; and a general, save in the direst emergency, has no right to 
reckon upon fortune. Lee tempted fortune unwarrantably on Saturday when he 
divided his forces; on Sunday when he attacked an enemy of superior numbers 
strongly posted ; still more desperately when on Monday he again divided his 
force. He had no right to presume that the Federal right would be surprised in 
broad daylight, while an action was going on in full hearing; that his opponent 
would on one day fail to use well-nigh half his troops and on the next hold three- 
fourths of them inactive, when a quarter of these would have been amply suffi- 
cient to insure a complete victory. 4. H. GUERNSEY. 
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IV.—THE CIRCULAR SWINDLE, 


HERE are a dozen adroit rascals in New York who do a prosperous busi- 

ness by acting upon the principle that a large share of the people only 

need motive and opportunity to become knaves, Of course these roguish cynics 

offer the coveted chance with the end of making fools instead of knaves of the 
thousands of people in all parts of the country who listen to their allurements. 

No fraud is more transparent, successful, universal in its ramifications, or 
corrupting in its influence, than that known, for want of a better name, as the 
circular swindle. Worked from obscure garrets and cellars in New York, it 
reaches every town and hamlet in the Union, to rob the credulous and tempt the 
weak-principled into crime. And no fraud ever made more rapid but less un- 
natural progress, Based upon a scoundrelly belief in the fact that very many 
men are in too great haste to be rich to scrutinize the means by which the end shall 
be obtained, it was not long satisfied with the various mean devices to which it 
first had resort, but speedily reached perfection in this form (I print froma 
very well executed lithographic letter, which many a simpleton undoubtedly takes 
to be a written letter prepared for him exclusively) : 

New York March 1871. 

Dear Sir; We wish to secure the services of a smart and intelligent Agent in your locality for a business, 
that cannot fall to yield (without much effort) at least, a profit of $10,000 per year and if shrewdly managed, will 
return a much larger amount, and this too, without neglecting your regular business. We have been constantly 
engaged for several months past, in preparing Plates of the $1, #2, $5, $10 U. S. Greenbacks, having completed 
them, we are now prepared to furnish the bills, of the different denominations, in any quantity desired, above 
$500. these are without any exception, the finest executed bills, that were ever issued in this Country and 
cannot be detected, even by the oldest experts, they are correctly numbered, the engraving cannot be ex- 
celled, in fact, no expense or labor has been spared, to bring the dest talent the country could produce in 
the art of the engraving and printing, to make our issues, exactly like the orig ‘nals, thus rendering it, just as 
safe for you to pass them, as if they came from the “7veasury Department.’ We have them put up in pack- 
ages of $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, On account of the superior excellence of these bills, as well as the 
large expense in bringing them to perfection, we shall charge you, 25 cts. on the dollar for them, but in order 
fairly to start you and to show that we “ mean business,” we will send you a package charging you only 
5 cts. on the dollar, provided you will pay the balance (20 cts. on the dollar) within 15 Days of receiving the 
package. You will be required to meet your bills promptly. The first cost to you will be $25 for $500, 
$50 for $1,000, $100 for $2,000, $250 for $5000, and $500 for $10,000. When you order, be very particular to 
send your letter by Express, for positively we will not fill an order, that reaches us through the Post Office, 
we have lost large amounts that have been forwarded this way and we will run no risk hereafter. 

The Express is sure, safe and expeditious and the money forwarded through it, is at our risk. Seal 
your order, as you do any letter and mark outside, in large figures, Va/ue $500 and it will then be received 
and forwarded by the Express Co. It is always best, to have a “ Cash remittance,” accompany your order, 
thus showing good faith on your part. Be very careful to distinctly state, the amount and denominations 
you wish, also your name and Post Office, with the County and State plainly and clearly written. You are 
one of three persons, in your State that we addressed, and with these bills so artistically executed, and the 
facilities we will give you, you are started at once, upon the highway, to fortune, and affluence. You can 
rest assured of one thing, that you can never be wanting for /wads, while you are connected with us, and re- 
main true. On receipt of your order, we immediately write through the P. Office to your address stating 
the day we ship your package, and you will always call there before going to the Express. The package is 
made up in such a way, that no one would ever suspect its nature. A personal interview is always desirable, 
and would better suit us, and might be to our mutual advantage as you could then examined the money for 
yourself, and judge its quality, and the amount you would require. 

Fraternally Yours. 
Jas. P. Baker & Co, 
No. rso Broadway N. Y. City. 

P. S. We received so many letters; asking for samples, that we have concluded we will, on receipt of 
$5.00 by Express ; send sample of our issue. We have also fractional currency in 10 c. 15 c. 25 c. and 50 ¢ 
denominations; fully up to our standard of Bills. Prompt attention and fair dealing guaranteed. 
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No one of these knaves-is so poor as te have but one name ; and besides being 
James P. Baker & Co., this fellow is B. B. Walker & Co., 206 Broadway ; but he 


is poor indeed compared with some of his comrades, one of whom begins his 
lithographic letters thus : 
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Dear Friznp: While conversing with a gentleman from your locality recently, you were named as a 
shrewd and reliable person and one likely to enter into a business, the nature of which will be explained in 
this letter. At all events, he said, whether you go in or not, you would keep a still tongue, and would not 
expose me. He told me that under no circumstances must I inform you who recommended you; and as I 
claim to be a man of honor, I will never violate a pledge. I have on hand, and am constantly manufactur- 
ing large quantities of the best counterfeit money ever produced, in the world. 

There are five undivided parts of this sensitive man of honor, which are 
labelled respectively John F. Hamilton, No. 212 Broadway; Wm. J. Ferguson, 
194 Broadway; Robert H. Holland, 142 Fulton street; Thomas W. Price, 89 
Nassau street ; and Wm. B. Logan, 15 Dutch street. Under each name he offers 
perfect counterfeits of the $2, $5, and $10 bills and 50 cent stamps in unlimited 
quantities, and burdens his circular with constant reiterations that he is a man 
of honor anxious to deal on the square with his customers. 

Another of the knaves starts out in this fashion: 

BELL & SON, 
37 Nassau Street, New York. 

My Dear S1r: We wish to secure the services of a live gentleman to push the business named in the 
enclosed circular, and have been informed by a friend who knows you well that you are highly suitable to rep- 
resent us. As we have had many dealings with that gentleman and know him to be an upright and honora- 
ble man, any friend of his will receive our utmost confidence, we therefore feel that there is no risk in confid- 
ing to you our secret. 

In this particular case he won’t require cash in advance, and after making 
several alluring propositions, he winds up thus: 

We know you will serve us faithfully and truly. You cannot afford to deceive us. State the amount and 
denominations required. When you send the money please pay the Express charges and deduct the amount 
from the principal to pay same. Whatever you do, don’t write by mail, as we will not claim or receive any 
letters from the post office. Send only by express prepaid! 

Awaiting your early reply, 
We are, yours fraternally 
Bett & Son. 
SP” Take notice that by remitting $25 to us by express and ordering a $2,500 package you will secure 


the agency for your State. : 
Please return this letter to remind us. 


This gentleman is contented to do business with only the additional names 
of King & Co., 39 Nassau street ; Owen Brothers, 58 Liberty street ; and Williams 
& Co., 196 Broadway. 

Another operator, also capable of subdivision, is the one who throws his hook 
thus baited: 


EsTeemep Frignp: Being in want of a reliable agent in your State I have selected you in preference to 
many others, in consequence of your being recommended to me by a gentleman of this city, whose business it 
is to drum up trade in the country fora large commercial house. I already have 5 agents at different points ; 
but desiring to push my business for the season I have resolved to employ one or two more. I have now on 
hand about $50,000 in counterfeit $2, $5, and $10 bills. I might as well represent them as genuine, for it 
would require an expert banker to distinguish them from the notes issued at Washington. They are printed 

* on first-class bank note paper, are of the same size as the genuine, andare correctly numbered. The printing 
is incomparable. I would not for the world send out a bill that is badly printed. 


He gives much excellent advice to his gudgeon to the effect that “ When you 
get the bills ruffle them as to make them look old. Don’t pass too much on one 
man atatime. Puta private marke on the bills, so that, should they come back 
to you in the course of trade, you will know them. You can carry as much about 
you as you like, but do not exibit too much. If you follow these instructions I 
guarantee that you will clear a large sum of good money in a short time. En- 
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deavor to send all communications by Express. Do not under any circumstances 
send me a letter by mail.” This man of careful business habits is variously 
known as Joseph R. Lee, 82 Nassau street; Horace Madden, 10 Chatham 
street; George Sommers, 30 Chatham street; Edward F. Dickinson, 36 Mai- 
den Lane; and John B. Forrest, 30 Liberty street. 

In addition to these operators doing business under several names, there are 
a few who, having not yet risen to this preéminence, are content to swindle bya 
single cognomen. Among them is S. Y. Adando & Co., No. 60 Park Place, 
whose lithographic letter, covering three large pages, sets forth the manifold ex- 
cellences of his wares and the extreme reasonableness of his rates. He, too, 
is “a man of honor,” trusting to the “honesty” of his correspondent, and man- 
ifests in an extraordinary degree that wholesome dread of the post-office, and 
great solicitude that money shall be sent only by express, which is prominent in 
the epistles of all the swindlers. C. E. Benson & Co., No. 176 Broadway, is a 
shrewder knave than some of the others in many respects, for he boldly puts his 
letter into type and baits his hook for the most foolish of very tiny gudgeons. 
After offering a package of $500 for $25, a package of $1,000 for $40, and one of 
$5,000 for $200, he says: 

On receipt of price in registered letter for either of these packages, we will send the goods by mail in re- 
gistered package which is the only safe way by mail, as there is then no cause for fear whatever, or we will 
safely pack either size package and send by express, C, O. D. on receipt of a deposit of $2 for No. 1 Package, 
$4 for No. 2 Package, or $8 for No. 3 Package, the balance to be paid on receipt of package, and mark them 


in such a way that no one will suspect or know but ourselves. We will give any information desired of us at 
any time, but we suppose any one knows what to do with money when they get it. 


“ William Cooper & Co.,” who styles himself “ dealers in fine stationery, 688 
Broadway,” has devised yet another method by having all of his thousands of 
circulars actually written by hand, in which work, up to the time he, or rather 
his business, suddenly came to grief, he had eight men constantly employed, and 
had so drilled them that there was no perceptible difference in the chirography 
of his missives. He also enclosed a printed circular, with the assertion that 
very few are to be issued, which he begins with this alluring scrap of secret his- 
tory: 

When Congress authorized the present issue of greenbacks, the Treasury Department executed plates of 
enormous cost and wonderful workmanship, from which the whole amount of currency authorized by Con- 
gress was to be printed, and it was ordered at the time, that as soon as the whole amount had been printed 
the plates, some 100 in number, should be taken from the Treasury Printing Department, conveyed to the 
Navy-yard and melted. Now it so happened that the plates from which the 1, 2, and 5 dollar bills had been 
printed were not destroyed. How it was brought about, we, as a matter of prudence, do not state. It is 


enough to know that the plates are still preserved uninjured, and we trust their whereabouts will never be 
known except to us, 


He then proceeds to offer at fabulously low rates money in any desired 
quantity, surreptitiously printed from these plates so miraculously saved from 
the fire. ‘Rufus Stockton, stationer, wood, steel, and copper engraver,” 204 
Broadway, is the pioneer title in this fraud, but now is so seldom seen as to be 
unworthy of further notice. 

H. Colter & Co., 195 Broadway, also does business in the usual way and on 
a small scale. Last, but by no means least, is a rascal who is aware of the ras- 
cality of the other fellows, and advises his dupes of the fact thus : 


Express all your money } McNatty & Co, 
to this address. 229 BroapwaAy 


Drar Sir: You no doubt have some reluctance in engaging with us, perhaps you already have received 
from different parties in New York, who represent things highly colored, with a great mixture of flattery, in 
respect to the goods they desire to dispose of, and their extreme cheapness, they unaccountably got hold of 
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the way we do business, and as near as possible they try to imitate us; they are flooding the country with cir- 
culars, receiving money and sending nothing in return; you can see for yourselves, how can any one sell 
$1,000 worth of the goods for $10? They can’t do it, and more, they don’t do it. We have letters every day 
from parties they have galled and caught. Now of two evils you can choose the least, we have goods that no 
one ever has, so far, found fault with. Remember, we do this business with two names. One to write to 
and one to express all money to ; make no mistake in addressing us if you desire to do business and yourself 
justice. Address by “ mail” your letters to 
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P. MAvnorn & Co., Box 216 Jersey City, N. J. 

Thus far I have used my space to present all the names under which this 
knavery is perpetrated, with enough of the distinguishing traits of each of the 
circulars to prevent all but those absolutely bent on being robbed from obeying 
the order of the last quoted, and expressing a// their mioney to these rogues. It 
must next be shown how it is that these men can flood the country with these 
demoralizing circulars with entire safety. This explanation involves an exposé 
of a fraud which is so transparent that this exposure ought to be unnecessary. 
Were there a little more sense and honesty in the people at large, it would be 
sufficient to say that these circulars are self-evident lies ; but this not being the 
case, it must be shown that these men really do not deal in counterfeit money. 
In that simple fact is not only their immunity but their profit. To produce an 
imitation of the United States currency sufficiently exact to have a ready circu- 
lation is an operation not only requiring the expenditure of much time, labor, 
skill, and money, but involving more risk of punishment than most men care to 
assume, These Cheap Johns of villany have therefore hit upon an expedient 
which demands no skill, little labor, and less money, besides being perfectly unob- 
noxious to any crimes act which ever has been or perhaps ever can be devised. 
When these knaves first began they conducted their business exclusively 
through the post-office, and at that time they were as grimly jocose with their 
dupes as now, for they sent as the “counterfeits” the small photographic cards 
of the greenbacks lately so common, and which could be bought in unlimited 
quantities for a fraction of a penny each. But the United States Government 
speedily tired of being partner to this fraud, and without much law to back it up, 
but with great moral and popular justification, it seized the letters coming to the 
New York post-office for the counterfeit men, and returned the money contained 
in them to the senders. But in the end the only effect of this well-meant and 
resolute attempt to break up the swindle was to put the schemers to the trouble 
and expense of getting up new lithographs, which bristle with such phrases as 
this: 

(a DON’T WRITE BY MAIL, SEND ONLY BY EXPRESS, 
CHARGES PREPAID. “GW 


Their own letters, of course, went by mail as before, and being in plain en- 
velopes were unknown and unchecked. By the aid of directories, commercial 
lists, and advertisements in newspapers, they obtained lists of names of persons 
in all the important cities and towns, while by some means those of men un- 
known beyond the narrow confines of obscure hamlets were also on their lists, 
It was this part of their scheme which involved the most labor and adroitness, 
for having obtained their lists they had nothing to do but mail their lithographs 
and sit down with their pockets wide open to catch the golden reflux. 

It is impossible to say what proportion of the hundreds of thousands of cir- 
culars they issued had the desired effect. Some of the recipients tossed them 
contemptuously away, others were indignant and instantly mailed them to the 
New York Superintendent of Police, with the idea that they were putting him 
on the trail of a hitherto unknown villany, and demanding in most peremptory 
terms the instant incarceration of the scoundrels who had dared to tempt them. 
But many read in secret, as commanded, and permitted the golden vision thus 
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skilfully raised to shut out reason and conscience until they at last ventured a 
little way into the new El Dorado by sending for the smallest quantity of bogus 
money mentioned in the circular. In the early days of the fraud, when the post- 
office was the medium of communication between two knaves, the victim knave 
sent his good money after the bad and waited impatiently for the receipt of his 
purchase; and he still waits, for the circular swindler could write letters, but he 
made it a rule never to reply to any. Since the closing of the mails against the 
business the metropolitan outlaw has still remained superior to fate and his bu- 
colic brother. The business being done by express, two methods are adopted, 
the first being for the victim to send his money with his order as before, in which 
case he gets precisely what he did in the mail days. But the more seductive 
and general way is to have the order come unaccompanied by any money, where- 
upon the “queer” is “forwarded C. O. D. by express, packed in small boxes so 
as to defy detection.” Every business man can see without further explanation 
how easily the fraud is managed. The box is duly sent, and on this point the 
operators fully deserve all their encomiums on themselves for promptitude, 
When it arrives at its destination the intending knave, who has already cast up 
a thousand times the profits he is to secure by cheating his friends and neigh- 
bors, is equally prompt to demand it, and of course must pay all charges, includ- 
ing the price of the “queer,” before delivery. Having obtained his treasure, he 
steals off to a secret place to examine it, having done which he finds he-is the 
possessor of a small and exceedingly flimsy box filled with saw-dust and little 
scraps of old iron, to give weight, the whole thing worth upon a liberal calcula- 
tion perhaps a small fraction of a cent. The remainder of his natural life will 
probably be spent in pouring forth silent anathemas upon the knaves who have 
outwitted him. But he must take very good care that his wrath is silent, for 
there never comes a moment when he can bleat his sorrows in the public ear. 
He may be as stupid a dolt as ever fell prey to the sharper, but yet has sense 
enough to know that his is only a case of the biter very savagely bitten, and that 
so far as intention is concerned he is many degrees more depraved than his city 
confederate. His mind was fully made up to do all in his power to commit the 
meanest of all crimes, by uttering counterfeit money; whereas the city rascal had 
never intended to do anything more or worse than swindle the scoundrel who in- 
tended to commit that mean offence. He knows further, that for him to ask the 
return of his money from the tempter is only to subject himself to derision, for 
he can make no legal demand, and these fellows have never been known to make 
any restitution except upon the urgent solicitation of a sheriff or marshal. 
Therefore the poor bitten rogue must nurse his anguish in secret; his money 
has gone to the dogs, and he has only to mention the fact to throw his reputa- 
tion after it. 

An average of fifty of these circulars are returned every day to Superintend- 
ent Kelso, as they had been for many months to his predecessors in office. 
They come from all parts of the Union, and in nearly every case the sender, 
supposing he is dealing with a fraud which is what it purports to be, believes 
that he is giving the first clue to a nest of counterfeiters which is invaluable to 
the authorities. Every writer calls upon the Superintendent in the most positive 
terms to stop the villany and punish the villains; some even going to the 
length of advising how they may be discovered and entrapped by the law. 
Very many receive the assertions of the circulars as literal truth, and some are 
indignant thereat, like the gentleman who writes this: 

Iuxa, Miss. Dec. 7. 

Dear Srr: I do not feel complimented by this fellow’s confidence in the judgment of my “friend.” I'll 
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get my friend if I learn who it was who recommended me to these scamps. I am very little sorry for the 
other scamps who bite at these offers, Still, as this fellow says, “/raternally,” I would be glad to know 
they—Bell & Son, the unsurpassed rascals—were pecking stone at Sing Sing or Albany. And “‘ fra- 
ternally ” as tradition teaches some of us the words have been used since Hiram Abiff transferred the cedars 
of Lebanon to Jerusalem, I would ask your assistance in looking up and /ocking up Bell & Son. 


Another is solemnly illiterate, but equally in earnest in this fashion : 


STAT oF IELENOES 
to de anrerale attorete of de sate of New York en cloneng som latters wats i font Pleis do yur doutey and 


Grab ob saus delings wee Poaybel aeutwest dont want no conterfeit monny out here 
YURS TRRLY 


A resident of the town of Monticello, Iowa, writes: “If you can get this fel- 
low Please hang him without the form of Trial. he has sent some 200 of these 
things to this Town within the last week of course some will be duped.” 

A gentleman living at Weston, Mo., endorses a Pierce circular thus: “ This 
infamous communication has just been received by me, and while I have no 
hopes of your being able to detect the scoundrel, you may be able to give him 
some trouble, and I hope that you will use it for that purpose. Such infamous 
things are calculated to cause many inocent persons trouble. Please look after 
him.” 

From Yazoo county, Miss., Mr. Kelso had this: “Inclosed you will find a 
circular from some rascal in your city. This is only one of the many thousands 
that they are now flooding the South with, several of my neighbors having received 
similar ones. If you could make any use of this in ferreting out these scoundrels 
I should feel that I had done a good deed.” 

Thousands of such letters have been received at police headquarters, but 
very few like this, written upon the blank space of a Pierce circular sent toa 
gentleman of Memphis, Tenn. : 

Respectfully refered to Mr. Kelso with the suggestion that he grasp the opportunity herein offered of 
making the 20,000 in a year, as you Can retain your position and slide off the ‘‘ queer” with all possible ease. 
Mr. P. was mistaken in his offering me his magnificent offer for I have got money enough without going in 
to this arrangement: still, however, chances like this to make fortunes should not slip, and although I have 
not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, still your reputation is known and admired by me, and I 
therefore freely bestow this fortune of 20,000 on you, hoping you will bear your honors gracefully. 1 sincerely 
hope you will accept this for it is given freely, and my‘heart goes with the gift, and then it is a pity for the 


money to leave the State. 


All of these letters returning circulars go at once to the waste-basket at Mr. 
Kelso’s feet, for the reason that none of them are of the slightest use and tell 
him nothing that he did not already know. In fact, every intelligent police offi- 
cer in New York has long known all about these swindlers, except how to baffle 
them. Their names and haunts are matters of police record; but Kelso, like 
Kennedy and Jourdan before him, is powerless to interfere with them. They 
offer indeed to commit a crime, but really commit none except that of obtaining 
money by trick and device; but no one can afford to come forward and prove it, 
so they are entirely safe. They absolutely refuse to do business except by ex- 
press, and therefore the extreme but effective method of placing policemen be- 
fore their doors to warn away the unwary cannot be adopted in their case, as it 
has been in those of mock-auctions, panel-houses, and places of similar peril. 
The United States are equally powerless to interfere ; for it is perfectly well 
known these fellows have no counterfeit money, and their arrest would only be 
time and trouble thrown away. There is no case upon record where any of 
these knaves were brought to justice ; but there is one where poor hirelings who 
had no general interest in the fraud beyond their small salaries as clerks were 
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visited by the penalties of the law. A man living in New Jersey to whom one 
of the circulars of Wm. Cooper & Co. had been sent, being unwilling to trust 
the treasure therein promised to the uncertainties of express carriage, applied in 
person at the designated office in New York for a supply of “ queer.” It is the 
habit of the knaves when such applications are made, to endeavor if possible to 
get the applicant to leave his money upon a promise to send the “ queer” to his 
address, but under no circumstances to make any delivery in person. On this 
occasion Wm. Cooper & Co. was out, and one of his clerks, intending to doa 
little swindling on private account, took $50 dollars from the Jerseyman and 
delivered him a box which he opened a few minutes later at his hotel, and found 
to contain the usual assortment of sawdust. While the smart of the cheat was 
yet keen, he was not ashamed to rush off to the nearest police station and make 
public proclamation of his own infamy. Thereupon, a descent was made upon 
the den by police Captain Hedden, and the eight clerks who happened to be in 
at the moment were seized with all the contents of the office. The charge of 
obtaining money by fraudulent practices evaporated in the legal crucible; but it 
happened that among the rubbish in the place was found a counterfeit $10 bill 
which nobody there had ever attempted to pass, but its mere presence was so 
strained at as a pretext and proof that the captives were indicted by a United 
States Grand Jury. But this case had no prototype and has had no successor, 
nor does a pure administration of the law demand that it should, for the principal 
was not reached and the facts were terribly wrenched to obtain the indictment. 

Since then, however, various attempts have been made to employ the same 
means to better purpose. Several persons have called at many of the places 
from which the circulars purport to issue, with the intent to inveigle the knaves 
into some clear violation of some law. In many cases the names of the persons 
appended to the circulars were unknown in the buildings where they claimed to 
have offices; but in others individuals were found who were or pretended to 
be the senders of the circulars, In the latter case, an earnest wish to purchase 
large quantities of the counterfeits upon the spot was expressed, but the person 
pretending in his lithographs to always have unlimited quantities on hand was 
at that moment inexplicably out of the article, or he said shortly and plainly that 
it was dangerous to deal personally in such matters, In either case, he always 
insisted that his interviewer should leave his money with his name and address, 
to which latter he would speedily transmit the desired goods, But as the inter- 
viewer had no idea of taking or paying for the “ queer,” these overtures were as 
fruitless as were all the efforts to inveigle the swindler into an overt act of war 
against the law. Armed in the impenetrable armor of adroit iniquity, these 
knaves have foiled all endeavors to even interrupt, much less put an end to, their 
corrupting practices, and they daily give the lie to weak King Henry's dictum: 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just 
And he but naked though locked up in steel 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

It is amazing that by so bald a device as this a dozen men in the garrets of 
New York can swindle thousands all over the land out of at least $250,000 per 
annum; but is is true. Let me hope that this plain narration of perfectly well 
authenticated facts will help to create a public sentiment which will compel 
every recipient of these counterfeit circulars to promptly cast them into the fire. 
By the creation of this sentiment, and in no other way can this scandal be re- 
moved from the American people, and these hundreds of thousands of dollars 
saved from these knaves. 
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Compared with this particular fraud the circular swindles are annoyance 
rather than dangers. Of late the most virulent and the meanest of these smaller 
swindles is that of “J. F. Williams & Co., sole manufacturers of aluminum gold 
jewelry in the United States. Office and show rooms 561 Broadway,” whose par- 
ticular variety is embodied in an advertisement found in nearly all rural news- 
papers, offering for $3 each their great eureka aluminum gold watches of which 
they say: 

This Watch we guarantee to be the best and cheapest time-keeper that is now in use in any part of the 
Globe. The works are in double cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ size, and are beautifully chased. The cases are 
made of the metal now so widely known in Europe as Aluminum Gold. It has the exact color of Gold, 
which it always retains ; it will stand the test of the strongest acids ; no one can tell it from Gold only by 
weighi, the Aluminum Gold being one-fourth lighter. The works are all made by machinery, the same as 
the well known American Watch. We pack the Watch safely in a small box and send it by mail to any part 
of the United States on receipt of $3.50; fifty cents for packing and postage. A key is sent free with each 
Watch. Money should be sent by Post-Office Money order or in a Registered Letter. 


The victims of this knavery deserve sympathy rather than censure. To the 
average uncultured intellect a good time-piece in cases as good as gold is a de- 
sirable possibility at $3, and in sending the money to the swindlers who adver- 
tise such articles they intend and do no wrong to the community. Thousands do 
send the money, and either get nothing whatever in return or a small toy watch 
which can be bought anywhere for five cents. This fact is so perfectly well 
known that in many cases where the thing is sent by express C, O. D., the ex- 
press agents kindly tell the consignee the true character of the package, and ad- 
vise its return to the shipper unopened. Sometimes this sensible advice is acted 
upon, but instances are not rare where faith has triumphed over reason and the 
box paid for and taken in spite of the warning, If J. F. Williams & Co, at- 
tempted to do a city trade upon the principle that governs their out-of-town bus- 
iness, they would find themselves in jail as a consequence of their first transac- 
tion. Protected by the non-residence of their victims, they snap their fingers in 
the face of the law, and I presume are getting rich very fast. Very similar to 
their scheme in its purpose and results is that of James T, Barton & Co., 599 
Broadway, just instituted, which is called the “Spanish Policy,” and seems to be 
a lottery, offering prizes ranging in value from $25 to $10,000, Circulars are 
now being sent all over the country, with each one of which are enclosed eigh- 
teen checks like this: 


THIS CHECK will be put in the Wheel 
as soon as received and paid for; the 
owner thereof will be lawfully entitled 
to whatever Prize it may draw, 








No — 
The number selected by you should 
be put down in plain figures in the 


on space above. 
Stk” TAMES T, BARTON & 00, 

















These checks, it is said, are placed in the wheel, and, we are told, “the 
drawings take place daily in the large rotunda in rear of our office, at 2 o'clock 
Pp, M., in the presence of the purchasers of checks.” The laws of New York pro- 
hibiting lotteries are rigidly enforced, and if any such drawing took place every- 
body concerned in it would be immediately prosecuted criminally. But this fact 
is not generally known, and James T. Barton & Co, are flourishing by reason of 
large sales of these worthless bits of paper at forty cents each, 
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There are scores of such schemes as this, differing only in the names at- 
tached, but they are unworthy of further description. Out of the more legiti- 
mate lotteries has come another swindle, illustrated by such fellows as B. C. 
Travers, 85 Nassau street, who declare in circular letters that “ Fortune knocks 
once at every man’s door,” and proceed at once to do the knocking on behalf of 
Fortune in this most boisterous fashion; “Having long been connected with the 
Royal Havana Lottery, which draws every Saturday, and knowing that the true 
way to increase business is to have a nice prize of $1,000 or $2,000 in the hands 
of some good person who will make it known, I have decided to offer you the 
chance, and if you will send me §1, the price of a ticket, so that I can account 
for it as being really sold, I will send you one that will draw a handsome prize 
in the next drawing after hearing from you. After its receipt I shall expect you 
to show the money to all your friends, telling them where you bought the ticket, 
and by that means build up a large business in your section. Answer soon.” 

Very many do answer soon, and the knaves, who of course buy no tickets in 
the Havana Lottery or any other, live very cosily on the dollars that flow to 
them for that purpose. 

I have enumerated only a few of the almost innumerable smaller swindles so 
common in New York, every one of which is operated through the mails or ex- 
press companies, but I have told enough to justify this general statement: any 
circular promising an inordinately large return on an investment is a prima 
facie fraad, That the primeval law, “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” cannot be evaded by the aid of New York sharpers, is a truth that 
cannot be too soon or too thoroughly learned by the world. Instead of seeking 
these sudden riches, let the rural coveters of fortune remember that the pro- 
duct of nothing is always nothing, and the profits of roguery will be vastly less- 
ened. Whenever one of these short cuts to fortune is opened to them by a cir- 
cular letter from New York, let them be not like ruined Wolsey, and remember 


too late that 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
EDWARD CRAPSEY. 








CUPIDO. 


CHE REVIVAL OF AN ANTIQUATED FIGURE, AFTER READING THE VIEWS OF CERTAIN 
WOMEN ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 


I. Il. 
Be seagees darling, Thou art the only 
Dimpled with laughter, Demigod left us ; 

Nursed on the bosom Fate hath bereft us, 

Pierced by thee after ; Science made lonely. 

Fed with the rarest Visions and fables 

Milk of the fairest Shrink from our portals ; 

Fond Aphrodite, Long have we banished 
Child as thou art, as a god thou art mighty ! The stately Immortals ; 
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Yet, when we sent them 
Trooping to Hades— 
Olympian gentlemen, 
Paphian ladies— 

Thou hadst re-risen, 
Ere the dark prison 
Closed for the last time, 


Slipped from the gate and returned to thy 


pastime ! 


IIL 


Ever a mystery, 
All of our history 
Brightens with thee! 
Systems have chained us, 
Rulers restrained us, 
Fortune disdained us, 
Still thou wert free ! 
Lofty or lowly, 
Brutish or holy, 
Spacious or narrow, 
Never a life was secure from thy arrow! 


IV. 


Ah, but they’ve told us 
Love is a system ! 

They would withhold us 
When we have kissed him! 
All that perplexes 
Sweetly the sexes 

They would control, 
And with Affinity 

Drive the Divinity 

Out of the soul! 

Better, they say, is 
Phryne or Lais 

Than the immutable 
Faith, and its suitable 
Vow, he hath taught us; 
Foolish the tender 
Pang, the surrender, 
When he has caught us ; 


Fancies and fetters are all he has brought us. 


v. 
Future parental, 
Physical, mental 
Laws they prescribe us ; ! 


CUPIDO. 





And with ecstatic 

Strict mathematic 

Blisses would bribe us, 

Alkali, acid, 

They with a placid 

Mien would unite, 

And the wild rapture 

Of conquest and capture 

Curb with a right ; 

Measuring, dealing 
Even the kiss of the twilight of feeling! 
































vi. 

Who shall deliver 

Thee from their credo? 
Rent is thy quiver, 
Darling Cupido! 
Naked, yet blameless, 
Tricksily aimless, 
Secretly sure, 

Who, then, thy plighting, 
Wilful uniting, 

Now will endure ? 

Now, when experiment 
Based upon Science 
Sets at defiance, 
_Harshly, thy merriment, 
Who shall caress thee 

Warm in his bosom, and bliss thee and bless 
thee? 
VIL. 

Ever ’tis May-time ! 
Ever ’tis play-time 

Of Beauty and Youth! 
Freed from confusion, 
Hides in illusion 

Nature her truth. 

Books and discourses, 
What can they tell us? 
Blood with its forces 
Still will compel us ! 
Cold ones may fly to 
Systems, or try to ; 
Innocent fancy 

Still will enwind us, 
Love’s necromancy 
Snare us and bind us, 

Systems and rights lie forgotten behind us. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 





OVERLAND. 


By J. W. DE Forest, Author of “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,’ 


* 


J 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HE chase after the spare mules carried Texas Smith several miles from 
ty the scene of the ambush, so that when he at last caught the frightened 
beasts, he decided not to go back and cut Thurstane’s throat, but to set off. at 
once westward and put himself by morning well on the road to California. 

Meanwhile, the two muleteers continued their flight at full gallop, and event- 
ually plunged into camp with a breathless story to the effect that Apaches had 
attacked them, captured the spare mules, and killed the lieutenant. Coronado, 
no more able to sleep than Satan, was the first to hear their tale. 

“ Apaches !”? he said, surprised and incredulous. Then, guessing at what 
had happened, he immediately added, “ Those devils again! We must push on, 
the moment we can see.” 

Apaches! It was a capital idea. He had an excuse now for hurrying away 
from a spot which he had stained with murder. If any one demanded that 
Thurstane’s body should be sought for, or that those incumbrances Glover and 
Sweeny should be rescued, he could respond, Apaches! Apaches! He gave 
orders to commence preparations for moving at the first dawn. 

He expected and feared that Clara would oppose the advance in some trying 
way. But one of the fugitives relieved him by blurting out the death of Thur- 
stane, and sending her into spasms of alternate hysterics and fainting which 
lasted for hours. Lying in a wagon, her head in the lap of Mrs. Stanley, a sick, 
very sick, dangerously sick girl, she was jolted along as easily as a corpse. 

Coronado rode almost constantly beside her wagon, inquiring about her 
every few minutes, his face changing with contradictory emotions, wishing she 
would die and hoping she would live, loving and hating her in the same breath. 
Whenever she came to herself and recognized him, she put out her hands and 
implored, “ Oh, Coronado, take me back there!” 

“ Apaches!” growled Coronado, and spurred away repeating his lie to him- 
self, ““ Apaches! Apaches!” 

Then he checked his horse and rode anew to her side, hoping that he might 
be able to reason with her. 

“Oh, take me back!” was all the response he could obtain. “ Take me 
back and let me die there.” 

“ \Vould you have us all die?” he shouted—“ like Pepita!” 

“ Don’t scold her,” begged Aunt Maria, who was sobbing like a child. “She 
doesn’t know what she is asking.” 

But Clara knew too much; at the word Pefifa she guessed the torture 
scene; and then it came into her mind that Thurstane might be even now at 
the stake. She immediately broke into screams, which ended in convulsions 
and a long fit of insensibility. 

“Tt is killing her,” wailed Aunt Maria. “Oh, my child! my child!” 

Coronado spurred at full speed for a mile, muttering to the desert, “ Let it 
kill her! let it!” 

At last he halted for the train to overtake him, glanced anxiously at Clara’s 
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wagon, saw that Mrs. Stanley was still bending over her, guessed that she was 
still alive, drew a sigh of relief, and rode on alone. 

“Oh, this love-making !” sighed Aunt Maria scores of times, for she had at 
last learned of the engagement. “When will my sex get over the weakness? It 
kiils them, and they like it.” 

That night Clara could not sleep, and kept Coronado awake with her moan- 
ings. All the next day she lay in a semi-unconsciousness which was partly 
lethargy and partly fever. It was well; at all events he could bear it so—bear 
it better than when she was crying and praying for death. The next night she 
fell into such a long silence of slumber that he came repeatedly to her wagon to 
hearken if she still breathed. Youth and a strong constitution were waging a 
doubtful battle to rescue her from the despair which threatened to rob her of 
either life or reason. 

So the journey continued. Henceforward the trail followed Bill Wiliiams’s 
river to the Colorado, tracked that stream northward to the Mohave valley, 
and, crossing there, took the line of the Mohave river toward California. It 
was a prodigious pilgrimage still, and far from being a safe one. The Mohaves, 
one of the tallest and bravest races known, from six feet to six and a half in 
height, fighting hand to hand with short clubs, were not perfectly sure to be 
friendly. Coronado felt that, if ever he got his wife and his fortune, he should 
have earned them. He was resolute, however; there was no flinching yet in 
this versatile, yet obstinate nature; he was as wicked and as enduring as a 
Pizarro. 

We will not make the journey; we must suppose it. Weeks after the 
desert had for a second time engulfed Thurstane, a coasting schooner from 
Santa Barbara entered the Bay of San Francisco, having on board Clara, Mrs. 
Stanley, and Coronado. 

The latter is on deck now, smoking his eternal cigarito without knowing it, 
and looking at the superb scenery without seeing it. A landscape mirrored in 
the eye of a horse has about as much effect on the brain within as a landscape 
mirrored in the eye of Coronado. He is a Latin; he has a fine ear for music, 
and he would delight in museums of painting and sculpture; but he has none 
of the passion of the sad, grave, imaginative Anglican race for nature. Moun- 
tains, deserts, seas, and storms are to him obstacles and hardships. He has no 
more taste for them than had Ulysses. 

He has agonized with sea-sickness during the voyage, and this is the first 
day that he has found tolerable. Once more he is able to eat and stand up; 
able to think, devise, resolve, and execute; able, in short, to be Coronado. Look 
at the little, sunburnt, sinewy, earnest, enduring man ; study his diplomatic 
countenance, serious and yet courteous, full of gravity and yet ready for gayety ; 
notice his ready smile and gracious wave of the hand as he salutes the skipper. 
He has been through horrors ; he has fought a tremendous fight of passion, 
crime, and peril; yet he scarcely shows a sign of it. There is some such lasting 
stuff in him as goes to make the Bolivars, Francias, and Lopez, the restless and 
indefatigable agitators of the Spanish-American communities. You cannot help 
sympathizing with him somewhat, because of his energy and bottom. You are 
tempted to say that he deserves to win. 

He has made some progress in his conspiracy to entrap love and a fortune. 
It must be understood that the two muleteers persisted in their story concern- 
ing Apaches, and that consequently Clara has come to think of Thurstane as 
dead. Meantime Coronado, after the first two days of wild excitement, has con- 
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ducted himself with rare intelligence, never alarming her with talk of love, 
always courteous, kind, and useful. Little by little he has worn away her sus- 
picions that he planned murder, and her only remaining anger against him is 
because he did not attempt to search for Thurstane; but even for that she is 
obliged to see some excuse in the terrible word “ Apaches.” 

“I have had no thought but for Aer safety,” Coronado often said to Mrs. 
Stanley, who as often repeated the words to Clara. “1 have made mistakes,” he 
would goon, “The San Juan journey was one, I will not even plead Garcia's 
instructions to excuse it. But our circumstances have been terrible. Who could 
always take the right step amid such trials? All I ask is charity. If humility 
deserves mercy, I deserve it.” 

Coronado even schooled himself into expressing sympathy with Clara for the 
loss of Thurstane. He spoke of him as her affianced, eulogized his character, 
admitted that he had not formerly done him justice, hinting that this blindness 
had sprung from jealousy, and so alluded to his own affection. These things he 
said at first to Aunt Maria, and she, his steady partisan, repeated them to Clara, 
until at last the girl could bear to hear them from Coronado, Sympathy! the 
bleeding heart must have it; it will accept this balm from almost any hand, and 
it will pay for it in gratitude and trust. 

Thus in two months from the disappearance of Thurstane his rival had begun 
to hope that he was supplanting him, Of course he had given up all thought of 
carrying out the horrible plan with which he had started from Santa Fé, In- 
deed, he began to have a horror of Garcia, as aman who had set him on a 
wrong track and nearly brought him into folly and ruin, One might say that 
Satan was in a state of mind to rebuke sin, 

Let us now glance at Clara, She is seated beside Aunt Maria on the quar- 
ter-deck of the schooner. Her troubles have changed her; only eighteen years 
old, she has the air of twenty-four; her once rounded face is thin, and her child- 
like sweetness has become tender gravity. When she entered on this journey 
she resembled the girl faces of Greuze; now she is sometimes a mater amadilis, 
and sometimes a mater dolorosa, for her grief has been to her as a maternity. 
The great change, so far from diminishing her beauty, has made her seem more 
fascinating and nobler, Her countenance has had a new birth, and exhibits a 
more perfect soul, 

We have hitherto had little more than a superficial view of the characters of 
our people, Events, incidents, adventures, and even landscapes have been the 
leading personages of the story, and have been to its human individualities what 
the Olympian gods are to Greek and Trojan heroes in the Iliad. Just as Jove 
or Neptune rules or thwarts Agamemnon and Achilles, so the monstrous circum- 
stances of the desert have overborne, dwarfed, and blurred these travellers. It 
is only now, when they have escaped from the d## majores, and have become for 
a brief period tranquil free agents, that we can see them as they are. Even yet 
they are not altogether untrammelled. Man is never quite himself; he is al- 
ways under some external influence, past or present; he is always being gov- 
erned, if not being created. 

Clara, born anew of trouble, is admirable. There is a sweet, sedate, and al- 
most solemn womanliness about her, which even overawes Mrs. Stanley, con- 
scious of aunthood and strongmindedness, and insisting upon it that her niece 
is “a mere child.” It is a great victory to gain over a lady who has that sort of 
self-confidence that if she had been a sunflower and obliged to turn toward the 
sun for life, she would yet have believed that it was she who made him shine, 
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When Clara decides a matter Mrs. Stanley, while still mentally saying “ Young 
thing,” feels nevertheless that her own decision has been uttered. And in every 
successive resistance she is overcome the easier, for habit is a conqueror. 

They have just had a discussion. Aunt Maria wants Clara to stand on her 
dignity in a hotel until old Mufioz goes down on his marrow-bones, makes her a 
handsome allowance, and agrees to leave her at least half his fortune. Clara’s 
reply is substantially, “ He is my grandfather and the proper head of my family. 
I think I ought to go straight to him and say, Grandfather, here I am.” 

Beaten by this gentle conscientiousness, Auat Maria endeavored to appeal 
the matter to Coronado. 

“Tam so glad to see you enjoying your cigarito once more,” she called to 
him with as sweet a smile as if she didn’t hate tobacco. 

He left his smoking retreat amidships, took off his hat with a sort of airy 
gravity, and approached them. 

“Mr, Coronado, where do you propose to take us when we reach land?” 
asked Aunt Maria. 

“We will, if you please, go direct to my excellent relative’s,” was the reply. 

Aunt Maria held her head straight up, as if stiff-neckedly refusing to go there, 
but made no opposition. 

Coronado had meditated everything and decided everything. It would not 
do to go to a hotel, because that might lead to a suspicion that he knew all the 
while about the death of Mufioz. His plan was to drive at once to the old man’s 
place, demand him as if he expected to see him, express proper snrprise and 
grief over the funereal response, put the estate as soon as possible into Clara’s 
hands, become her man of affairs and trusted friend, and so climb to be her hus- 
band. He was anxious; during all his perils in the desert he had never been 
more so; but he bore the situation heroically, as he could bear; his face re- 
vealed nothing but its outside—a smile. 

“ My dear cousin,” he presently said, “when I once fairly set you down in 
your home, you will owe me, in spite of all my blunders, a word of thanks.” 

“ Coronado, I shall owe you more than I ever can repay,” she replied frank- 
ly, without remembering that he wanted to marry her. The next instant she re- 
membered it, and her face showed the first blush that had tinted it for two 
months. He saw the significant color, and turned away to conceal a joy which 
might have been perilous had she observed it. 

Immediately on landing he proceeded to carry out his programme. He took 
a hack, drove the ladies direct to the house of Mufioz, and there went decorous- 
ly through the form of learning that the old man was dead. Then, consoling 
the sorrowful and anxious Clara, he hurried to the best hotel in the city and 
made arrangements for what he meant should be an impressive scene, the an- 
nouncement of her fortune. He secured fine rooms for the ladies, and ordered 
them a handsome lunch, with wine, etc., all without regard to expense. The girl 
must be perfectly comfortable and under a sense of all sorts of obligations to him 
when she received his comp de thédtre. 

He was not so preoccupied but that he quarrelled with his coachman about 
the hack hire and dismissed him with some disagreeable epithets in Spanish. 
Next he took a saddle-horse, as being the cheapest conveyance attainable, and 
cantered off to find the executors of Mufioz, enjoying heartily such stares of ad- 
miration as he got for his splendid riding. In an hour he returned, found the 
ladies in their freshest dresses, and complimented them suitably. At this very 
moment his anguish of anxiety and suspense was terrible. When Clara should 
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learn that she was a millionaire, what would she do? Would she throw off the 
air of friendliness which she had lately worn, and scout him as one whom she 
had long known as a scoundrel? Would all his plots, his labors, his perils, and 
his love prove in one moment to have been in vain? As he stood there smiling 
and flattering, he was on the cross. 

“ But I am talking trifles,” he said at last, fairly catching his breath. “Can 
you guess why I doit? I am prolonging a moment of intense pleasure.” 

Such was his control over himself that he looked really benign and noble as 
he drew from his pocket a copy of the will and held it out toward Clara. 

“‘ My dear cousin,” he murmured, his dark eyes searching her face with in- 
tense anxiety, “you cannot imagine my joy in announcing to you that you are 
the sole heir of the good Pedro Mufioz.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


AT the announcement that she was a millionaire Clara turned pale, took the 
proffered paper mechanically with trembling fingers, and then, without looking 
at it, said, “Oh, Coronado!” 

It was a tone of astonishment, of perplexity, of regret, of protest ; it seemed 
to declare, Here is a terrible injustice, and I will none of it. Coronado was de- 
lighted ; in a breath he recovered all his presence of mind; he recovered his 
voice, too, and spoke out cheerfully : 

“ Ah, you are surprised, mycousin. Well, it is your grandfather’s will. You, 
as well as all others, must submit to it.” 

Aunt Maria jumped up and walked or rather pranced about the room, saying 


loudly, “‘ He must have been the best man in the whole world.” After repeating 
this two or three times, she halted and added with even more emphasis, “ Ex- 


” 


cept you, Mr. Coronado 

The Mexican bowed in silence ; it was almost too much to be praised in that 
way, feeling as he did; he bowed twice and waved his hand, deprecating the 
compliment. The interview was a very painful one to him, although he knew 
that he was gaining admiration with every breath that he drew, and admiration 
just where it was absolutely necessary to him. Turning to Clara now, he beg- 
ged, “ Read it, if you please, my cousin.” 

The girl, by this time flushed from chin to forehead, glanced over the paper, 
and immediately said, “This should not be so. It must not be.” 

Coronado was overjoyed ; she evidently thought that she owed him and Gar- 
cia a part of this fortune; even if she kept it, she would feel bound to consider 
his interests, and the result of her conscientiousness might be marriage. 

“Let us have no contest with the dead,” he replied grandly. “Their wishes 
are sacred.” 

“ But Garcia and you are wronged, and I cannot have it so,” persisted Clara. 

“How wronged ?” demanded Aunt Maria. “I don’tsee it. Mr. Garcia was 
only a cousin, and he is rich enough already.” 

Coronado, remembering that he and Garcia were bankrupt, wished he 
could throw the old lady out of a window. 

“Wait,” said Clara in a tone of vehement resolution. “Give me time. You 
shall see that I am not unjust or ungrateful.” 

“TI beg that you will not bestow a thought upon me,” implored the sublime 
hypocrite. “Garcia, it is true, may have had claims, I have none.” 
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Aunt Maria walked up to him, squeezed both his hands, and came. near kiss- 
ing him. Once out of this trial, Coronado could bear no more, but kissed his 
fingers to the ladies, hastened to his own room, locked the door, and swore all 
the oaths that there are in Spanish, which is no small multitude. 

In a few days after this terrible interview things were going swimmingly well 
with him. To keep Clara out of the hands of fortune-hunters, but ostensibly to 
enable her to pass her first mourning in decent retirement, he had induced her 
to settle in one of Mufioz’s haciendas, a few miles from the city, where he of 
course had her much to himself. He was her adviser; he was closeted fre- 
quently with the executors; he foresaw the time when he would be the sole 
manager of the estate; he began to trust that he would some day possess it. 
What woman could help leaning upon and confiding in a man who was so useful, 
so necessary as Coronado, and who had shown such unselfish, such magnani- 
mous sentiments ? 

Meantime the girl was as admirable in reality as the man was in appearance. 
Unexpected inheritance of large wealth is almost sure to alter, at least for a 
time, and generally for the worse, the manner and morale of a young person, 
whether male or female. Conceit or haughtiness or extravagance or greediness, 
or some other vice, pretty surely enters into either deportment or conduct. If 
this girl was changed at all by her great good fortune, she was changed for the 
better. She had never been more modest, gentle, affable, and sensible than she 
was now. The fact shows a clearness of mind and a nobleness of heart which 
place her very high among the wise and good. Such behavior under such cir- 
cumstances is equal to heroism. We are conscious that in saying these things 
of Clara we are drawing largely upon the reader’s faith. But either her present 
trial of character was peculiarly fitted to her, or she was one of those select 
spirits who are purified by temptation. 

She remembered Garcia’s claims upon her grandfather, and her own sup- 
posed obligations to Coronado. She informed the executors that she wished to 
make over half her property to the old man, trusteeing it so that it should de- 
scend to his nephew. Their reply, translated from roundabout and complimen- 
tary Spanish into plain English, was this: “Yon can’t doit. The estate is not 
settled, and will not be for a year. Moreover, you have no power to part with it 
until you are of age, which will not be for three years. Finally, your proposi- 
tion defies your grandfather’s wishes, and it is altogether too generous.” 

Clara’s simple and firm reply was, “ Well, I must wait. But it would seem 
better if I could do it now.” 

There was one reason why Clara should be so calm and unselfish in her ele- 
vation ; her sorrows served her as ballast. Why should she let riches turn her 
head when she found that they could not lighten her heart? There was a cer- 
tain night in her past which gold could not illuminate ; there had once been a 
precious life near her, which was gone now beyond the power of ransom. 
Thurstane! How she would have iavished this wealth upon him. He would 
have refused it; but she would have prayed and forced him to accept it; she 
would have been the meeker to him because of it. How noble he had been! 
not now to be brought back! gone forever! And his going had been like the 
going away of the sun, leaving no beautiful color in all nature, no guiding light 
for wandering footsteps. She exaggerated him, as love will exaggerate the 
lost. 

Of course she did not always believe that he could be dead, and in her hours 
of hope she wrote letters inquiring about his fate. In other days he had told her 
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much of himself, stories of his childhood and his battles, the number of his old 
regiment and his new one, titles of his superiors, names of comrades, etc. To 
which among all these unknown ones should she address herself? She fixed on 
the commander of his present regiment, and that awfully mysterious personage 
the Adjutant-General of the army—a title which seemed to represent omnis- 
cience and omnipotence. To each of these gentlemen she sent an epistle re- 
counting where, when, and how Lieutenant Henry Thurstane had been am- 
bushed by unknown Indians, supposed to be Apaches. 

These letters she wrote and mailed without thé knowledge of Coronado. 
This was not caution, but pity; she did not suspect that he would try to inter- 
cept them, only that it would pain him to learn how much she yet thought of his 
rival. Indeed, it would have been cruel to show them to him, for he would have 
seen that they were blurred with tears. You perceive that she had come to be 
tender of the feelings of this earnest and scoundreliy lover, believing in his sin- 
cerity and not in his villany. 

“ Surely some of those people will know,” thought Clara, with a trust in men 
and dignitaries which makes one say sancta simplicitas. “If they do not 
know,” she added, with a prayer in her heart, “God will discover it to them.” 

But no answers came for months. The colonel was not with his regiment, 
but on detached service at New York, whither Clara’s letter travelled to find 
him, being addressed to his name and not marked “ Official business.” What he 
did of course was to forward it to the Adjutant-General of the army at Washing- 
ton. The Adjutant-General successively filed both communications, and sent a 
copy of each to headquarters at Santa Fé and San Francisco, with an endorse- 
ment advising inquiries and suitable search. The mails were slow and circui- 
tous, and the official routine was also slow and circuitous, so that it was long be- 
fore headquarters got the papers and went to work, 

Does any one marvel that Clara did not go directly to the military authorities 
in the city? It must be remembered that man has his own world, as woman has 
hers, and that each sex is very ignorant of the spheres and missions of the other, 
the retired sex being especially limited in its information. The girl had never 
been told that there was such a thing as district headquarters, or that soldiers in 
San Francisco had anything to do with soldiers at Fort Yuma, Nor was she in 
the way of learning such facts, being miles away from a uniform, and even from an 
American. 

One day, when she was fuller of hope than usual, she dared to write to that 
ghost, Thurstane. Where should the letter be addressed? It cost her much 
reflection to decide that it ought to go to the station of his company, Fort Yuma. 
This gave her an idea, and she at once penned two other letters, one directed 
“To the Captain of Company I,” and one to Sergeant Meyer. But unfortunate- 
ly those three epistles were not sent off before it occurred to Coronado that he 
ought to overlook the packages that were sent from the hacienda to the city. 
By the way, he had from the first assumed a secret censorship over the mails 
which arrived, 

Meantime he also had his anxiety and his correspondence. He feared lest 
Garcia should learn how things had been managed, and should hasten to San 
Francisco to act henceforward as his own special providence, In that case there 
would be awkward explanations, there would be complicated and perilous plot- 
tings, there might be stabbings or poisonings, Already, as soon as he reached 
the Mohave valley, he had written one cajoling letter to his uncle.* Scattered 
through six pages on various affairs were underscored phrases and words, which, 
taken in sequence, read as follows : 
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“Things have gone well and ill. What was most desirable has not been 
fully accomplished. There have been perils and deaths, but not the one re- 
quired. The wisest plans have been foiled by unforeseen circumstances. The 
future rests upon slow poison. A few weeks more will suffice. Do not come 
here. It would rouse suspicion. Trust all to me.” 

He now sent other letters, reporting the progress of the malady caused by 
the poison, urging Garcia to remain at a distance, assuring him that all would be 
well, etc. 

“ There will be no will,” declared one of these lying messengers. “If there 
is a will, you will be the inheritor. In all events, you will be safe. Rely upon 
my judgment and fidelity.” 

It is curious, by the way, that such men as Coronado and Garcia, knowing 
themselves and each other to be liars, should nevertheless expect to be believed, 
and should frequently believe each other. One is inclined to admit the seeming 
paradox that rogues are more easily imposed upon than honest men. 

No responses came from Garcia. But, by way of consolation, Coronado had 
Clara’s correspondence to read. One day this hidalgo, securely locked in his 
room, held in his delicate dark fingers a letter addressed to Miss Clara Van Die- 
men, and postmarked in writing “ Fort Yuma.” Hot as the day was, there was 
a brazier by his side, and a kettle of water bubbling on the coals. He held the 
letter in the steam, softened the wafer to a pulp, opened the envelope carefully, 
threw himself on a sofa, scowled at the beating of his heart, and began to read. 

Before he had glanced through the first line he uttered an exclamation, 
turned hastily to the signature, and then burst into a stream of whispered curses. 
After he had blasphemed himself into a certain degree of calmness, he read the 
letter twice through carefully, and learned it by heart. Then he thrust it deep 
into the coals of the brazier, watched it steadily until its slight flame had flick- 
ered away, lighted a cigarito, and meditated. 

This epistle was not the only one that troubled him. He already knew that 
Clara was inquiring about this man of whom she never spoke, and conducting 
her inquiries with an intelligence and energy which showed that her heart was in 
the business. If things went on so, there might be trouble some day, and there 
might be punishment. For a time he was so disturbed that he felt somewhat as 
if he had a conscience, and might yet know what it is to be troubled with re- 
morse, 

As for Clara, he was furious with her, notwithstanding his love for her, and 
indeed because of it. It was outrageous that a woman whom he adored should 
seek to ferret out facts which might Send him to State’s Prison. It was abomi- 
nable that she would not cease to care for that stupid officer after he had been so 
carefully put out of her way. Coronado felt that he was persecuted. 

Well, what should be done? He must put a stop to Clara's inquiries, and he 
would do it by inquiring himself. Yes, he would write to people about Thurs- 
tane, show the letters to the girl (but never send them), and so gradually get this 
sort of correspondence into his own hands, when he would drop it. She would 
be led thereby to trust him the more, to be grateful to him, perhaps to love 
him. It was a hateful mode of carrying on a courtship, but it seemed to be the 
best that he had in his power. Having so decided, this master hypocrite, “ full 
of all subtlety and wiles of the devil,” turned his attention to his siesta. 

For twenty minutes he slept the sleep of the just; then he was awakened by 
a timid knock at his door, Guessing from the shyness of the demand for en- 
trance that it came from a servant, he called pettishly, “What do you want? 
Go away.” 
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“T must see you,” answered a voice which, feeble and indistinct as it was, 
took Coronado to the door in an instant, trembling in every nerve with rage and 
alarm. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


OPENING the door softly and with tremulous fingers, Coronado looked out 
upon an old gray-headed man, short and paunchy in build, with small, tottering, 
uneasy legs, skin mottled like that of a toad, cheeks drooping and shaking, chin 
retiring, nose bulbous, one eye a black hollow, the other filmy and yet shining, 
expression both dull and cunning, both eager and cowardly. 

The uncle seemed to be even more agitated at the sight of the nephew than 
the nephew at the sight of the uncle. For an instant each stared at the other 
with a strange expression of anxiety and mistrust. Then Coronado spoke. 
The words which he had in his heart were, What are you here for, you scoun- 
drelly old marplot ? The words which he actually uttered were, ‘‘ My dear uncle, 
my benefactor, my more than parent! How delighted Iam to see you! Wel- 
come, welcome! ” 

The two men grasped each other’s arms, and stuck their heads over each 
other’s shoulders in a pretence of embracing. Perhaps there never was any- 
thing of the kind more curious than the contrast between their affectionate atti- 
tude and the suspicion and aversion painted on their faces. 

“Have you been seen?” asked Coronado as soon as he had closed and 
locked the door. “I must contrive to get you away unperceived. Why have 
you come? My dear uncle, it was the height of imprudence, It will expose 
you to suspicion. Did you not get my letters ?” 


“ Only one,” answered Garcia, looking both frightened and obstinate, as if 
he were afraid to stay and yet determined not to go. “One from the Mohave 


valley.” 

“But I urged you in that to remain at a distance, until all had been 
arranged,” 

“1 know, my son, I know. I thought like you at first. But presently I be- 
came anxious.” 

“ Not suspicious of my good faith!” exclaimed Coronado in a horrified 
whisper. ‘Oh, ¢ha¢ is surely impossible.” 

“ No, no—not suspicious—no, no, my son,” chattered Garcia eagerly. “ But 
I began to fear that you needed my help. Whings seemed to move so slowly. 
Madre de Dios! All across the continent, and nothing done yet.” 

“ Yes, much has been done. I had obstacles. I had people to get rid of. 
There was a person who undertook to be lover and protector.” 

“Ts he gone?” inquired the old man anxiously. 

“ Ask no questions. The less told, the better. I wish to spare you all re- 
sponsibility.” 

“ Carlos, you are my son and heir. You deserve everything that I can give. 
All shall be yours, my son.” 

“That Texas Smith of yours is a humbug,” broke out Coronado, his mind 
reverting to the letter which he had just burned. “I put work on him which he 
swore to do and aid not do. He is a coward and a traitor.” 

“Oh, the pig! Did you pay him?” 

“T had to pay him in advance—and then nothing done right,” confessed 
Coronado. 
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“Oh, the pig, the dog, the toad, the villanous toad, the pig of hell!” chat- 
tered Garcia in a rage. “ How much did you pay him? Five hundred dollars ! 
Oh, the pig and the dog and the toad!” 

“Well, I have been frank with you,” said Coronado. (He had diminished 
by one half the sum paid to Texas Smith.) “1 will continue to be frank. You 
must not stay here. The question is how to get you away unseen.” 

“It is useless; I have been recognized,” lied Garcia, who was determined 
not to go. 

“ Allis lost!’? exclaimed Coronado. “ The presence of us two—both possi- 
ble heirs—will rouse suspicion. Nothing can be done:”’ 

But no intimidations could move the old man; he was resolved to stay and 
oversee matters personally ; perhaps he suspected Coronado’s plan of marrying 
Clara. 

“ No, my son,” he declared. “I know better than you. I am older and 
know the world better. Let me stay and take care of this. What if I am sus- 
pected and denounced and hung? The property will be yours.” 

“My more than father!” cried Coronado. “You shall never sacrifice your- 
self for me. God forbid that I should permit such an infamy!” 

“Let the old perish for the young!” returned Garcia, in a tone of meek 
obstinacy which settled the controversy. 

It was a wonderful scene; it was prodigious acting. Each of these men, 
while endeavoring to circumvent the other, was making believe offer his life as 
a sacrifice for the other’s prosperity. It was amazing that neither should lose 
patience; that neither should say, You are trying to deceive me, and I know it. 
We may question whether two men of northern race could have carried on such 
a dialogue without bursting out in open anger, or at least glaring with eyes full 
of suspicion and defiance. 

“You will find her changed,” continued Coronado, when he had submitted 
to the old man’s persistence. ‘She has grown thinner and sadder. You must 
not notice it, however; you must compliment her on her health.” 

“What is she taking ?” whispered Garcia. 

“ The less said, the better. My dear uncle, you must know nothing. Do 
not talk of it. The walls have ears.” 

“T know something that would be both safe and sure,” persisted the old 
man in a still lower whisper. 

“ Leave all with me,” answered Coronado, waving his hand authoritatively. 
“ Too many cooks spoil the broth. What,has begun well will end well.” 

After a time the two men went down to a shady veranda which half encircled 
the house, and found Mrs. Stanley taking an accidental siesta on a sort of 
lounge or sofa. Being a light sleeper, like many other active-minded people, 
she awoke at their approach and sat up to give reception. 

“ Mrs. Stanley, this is my uncle Garcia, my more than father,” bowed Coro- 
nado. 

“T have not forgotten him,” replied Aunt Maria, who indeed was not likely 
to forget that mottled face, dyed blue with nitrate of silver. 

Warmly shaking the puffy hand of the old toad, and doing her very best to 
smile upon him, she said, “ How do you do, Mr. Gracia? I hope you are well. 
Mr. Coronado, do tell him that, and that I am rejoiced to see him.” 

Garcia’s snaky glance just rose to the honest woman’s face, and then crawled 
hurriedly all about the veranda, as if trying to hide in corners. Thanks to Coro- 
nado’s fluency and invention, there was a mutually satisfactory conversation 
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between the couple. He amplified the lady’s compliments and then amplified 
the Mexican’s compliments, until each looked upon the other as a person of un- 
usual intelligence and a fast friend, Aunt Maria, however, being much the more 
thoroughly humbugged of the two. 

“My uncle has come on urgent mercantile business, and he crowds in a few 
days with us,” Coronado presently explained. “I have told him of my little 
cousin’s good fortune, and he is delighted.” 

“Tam so glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Stanley. “ What an excellent old man 
he is, to be sure! And you are just like him, Mr. Coronado—just as good and 
unselfish.” 

“ You overestimate me,” answered Coronado, with a smile which was almost 
ironical. 

Before long Clara appeared. Garcia’s eye darted a look at her which was 
like the spring of an adder, dwelling for just a second ou the girl's face, and 
then scuttling off in an uncleanly, poisonous way for hiding corners. He saw 
that she was thin, and believed to a certain extent in Coronado’s hints of poison, 
so that his glance was more cowardly than ordinary. 

Liking the man not overmuch, but pleased to see a face which had been 
familiar to her childhood, ana believing that she owed him large reparation for 
her grandfather’s will, Clara advanced eagerly to the old sinner. 

“ Welcome, Sefior Garcia,” she said, wondering that he did not kiss her 
cheek. ‘ Welcome to your own house. It is all yours. Whatever you choose 
is yours,” 

“T rejoice in your good fortune,” sighed Garcia. 

“Tt is our common fortune,” returned Clara, winding her arm in his and 
walking him up and down the veranda. 

“ May God give you long life to enjoy it,” prayed Garcia. 

“ And you also,” said Clara, 

Coronado translajgd this conversation as fast as it was uttered to Mrs, 
Stanley. 

“ This is the golden age,” cried that enthusiastic woman. “ You Spaniards 
are the best people I ever saw. Your men absolutely emulate women in unself- 


ishness, 
“We would do it if it were possible,” bowed Coronado, 


“You do it,” magnanimously insisted Aunt Maria, who felt that the baser 
sex ought to be encouraged. 

' Sefior Garcia, I ask a favor of you,” continued Clara. “ You must charge 
all the costs of the journey overland to me.” ' 

“It is unjust,” replied the old man, “ Madre de Dios! I can never permit 
it.” 

“If you need the money now, I will request my guardians, the executors, to 
advance it,” persisted Clara, seeing that he refused with a faint heart. s 

* ] might borrow it,” conceded Garcia, “1 shall have need of money pres- 
ently, That journey was a great cost—a terribly bad speculation,” he went on, 
shaking his mottled, bluish head wofully, “ Nota plaster of profit.” 

“We will see to that,” said Clara, “And then, when I am of age—but 
wait.” 

She shook her rosy forefinger gayly, radiant with the joy of generosity, and 
added, “ You shall see, Wait!” 

Coronado, in a rapid whisper, translated this conversation phrase by phrase 
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to Mrs. Stanley, his object being to make Clara’s promises public and thus en- 
gage her to their fulfilment. 

“ Of course !” exclaimed the impulsive Aunt Maria, who was amazingly gen- 
erous with other people’s money, and with her own when she had any to spare. 
“ Of course Clara ought to pay. It is quite a different thing from giving up her 
rights. Certainly she must pay. That train did nothing but bring us two 
women. I really believe Mr. Garcia sent it for that purpose alone. Besides, 
the expense won’t be much, I suppose.” 

“ No,” said Coronado, and he spoke the exact truth ; that is, supposing an 
honest balance. The expedition proper had cost seven or eight thousand dol- 
lars, and about two thousand more had been sunk in assassination fees and 
other “extras.” On the other hand, he had sold his wagons and beasts at the 
high prices of California, making a profit of two thousand dollars. In short, 
even deducting all that Coronado meant to appropriate to himself, Garcia would 
obtain a small profit from the affair. 

Now ensued a strange underhanded drama. Garcia stayed week after week, 
riding often to the city on business or pretence of business, but passing most of 
his time at the hacienda, where he wandered about a great deal in a ghost-like 
manner, glancing slyly at Clara a hundred times a day without ever looking her 
in the eyes, and haunting her steps without overtaking or addressing her. 
Every time that she returned from a ride he shambled to the door to see if the 
saddle were empty. During the night he hearkened in the passages for out- 
cries of sudden illness. And while he thus watched the girl, he was himself in- 
cessantly watched by his nephew. 

“She gets no worse,” the old man at last complained to the younger one. 
“T think she is growing fat.” 

“It is one of the symptoms,” replied Coronado, “ By the way, there is one 
thing which we ought to consider. If she gives you half of this estate ‘tag 

“ Madre de Dios! I would take it and go, But she cannot give until she is 
of age. And meantime she may marry.” 

He glanced suspiciously at his nephew, but Coronado kept his bland compo- 
sure, merely saying, “ No present danger of that. Shé sees no one but us.” 

He thought of adding, “Why not marry her yourself, my dear uncle?” 
But Garcia might retort, “And you?” which would be confusing. 

“ Suppose she should make a will in your favor?” the nephew preferred to 
Suggest, 

“T cannot wait. I must have money now. Makea will? Madre de Dios! 
She would outlive me, Besides, he who makes a will can break a will,” 

After a minute of anxious thought, he asked, “ How much do you think she 
will give me?” 

“T will ask her,” 

“Not Aer,” returned Garcia petulantly, “Are you a pig, an ass, a fool? 
Ask the old one—the duenna, It ought to be a great deal; it ought to be half 
--and more,” 

To satisfy the old man as well as himself, Coronado sounded Mrs, Stanley 
as to the proposed division, 

“Yes, indeed!” said the lady emphatically, “Clara must do something for 
Garcia, who has been such an excellent friend, and who ought to have been 
named in the will, But you know she has her duties toward herself as well as 
toward others, Now the property is not a miliion; it may be some day or 
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other, but it isn’t now. The executors say it might bring three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in ready money,” 

The executors, by the way, had been sedulously depreciating the value of 
the estate to Clara, in order to bring down her vast notions of generosity. 

“Well,” continued Aunt Marla, “my niece, who is a true woman and mag- 
nanimous, wanted to give up half, But that Is too much, Mr, Coronado, You 
see money” (here she commenced on something which she had read)—" money Is 
not the same thing In our hands that it Is in yours. When a man has a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, he puts it Into business and doubles It, trebles it, and 
so on, But a woman can't do that; she is trammelled and hampered by the 
prejudices of this male world; she has to leave her money at small interest, 
If it doubles once in her life, she is lucky. So, you see, one half given to Garcia 
would be, practically speaking, much more than half,” concluded Aunt Maria, 
looking triumphantly through her argument at Coronado, 

The Mexican assented; he always assented to whatever she advanced; he 
did so because he considered her a fool and incapable of reasoning, Moreover, 
he was not anxious to see half of this estate drop Into the hands of Garcia, be- 
lieving that whatever Clara kept for herself would shortly be his own by right of 
marriage, 

“You are the greatest woman of our times,” he sald, stepping backward a 
pace or two and surveying her as if she were acathedral, “I should never have 
thought of those ideas, You ought to be a legislator and reform our laws.” 

“TI never had a doubt that you would agree with me, Mr, Coronado,” re- 
turned the gratified Aunt Maria, “ Well, s0 does Clara; at least I trust so,” 
she hesitated. ‘ Now as to the sum which our good Garcia should receive. I 
have settled upon thirty thousand dollars, In his hands, you know, it would 
soon be a hundred and fifty thousand; that is to say, practically speaking, it 
would be half the estate.” 

“ Certainly,” bowed Coronado, meanwhile thinking, “You old ass!” “And 
my little cousin is of your opinion, I trust?” he added, 

“ Well—not quite—as yet,” candidly admitted Aunt Maria. “But she is 
coming to it. I have no sort of doubt that she will end there.” 

So Coronado had learned nothing as yet of Clara’s opinions. As he saun- 
tered away to find Garcia, he queried whether he had best torment him with this 
unauthorized babble of Mrs. Stanley. On the whole, yes; it might bring him 
down to reasonable terms; the rapacious old man was expecting too large a slice 
of the dead Mufioz. So he told his tale, giving it out as something which could 
be depended on, but increasing the thirty thousand dollars to fifty thousand, on 
his own responsibility. To his alarm Garcia broke out in a venomous rage, call- 
ing everybody pigs, dogs, toads, etc., and crying and cursing alternately. 

“Fifty thousand piasters!” he squeaked, tottering about the room on his 
short weak legs and wringing his hands, so that he looked like a fat dog walking 
on his hind feet. “Fifty thousand piasters! O Madre de Dios! It is nothing. 
It is nothing. It will not save me from ruin. It will not cover my debts. I 
shall be sold out. I am ruined. Fifty thousand piasters! O Madre de Dios!” 

Fifty thousand dollars would have left him more than solvent ; but ten times 
that sum would not have satisfied his grasping soul. 

Coronado saw that he had made a blunder, and sought to rectify it by lying 
copiously. He averred that he had been merely trying his uncle; he begged his 
pardon for this absurd and ill-timed joke; he admitted that he was a pig and a 
dog and everything else ignoble; he should not have trifled with the feelings of 
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his benefactor, his more than father; those feelings were to him sacred, and 
should be held so henceforward and forever, 

But he was not believed. He could fool the old man sometimes, but not 
on this occasion, Garcia, greedy and anxious, apt by nature to see the dark 
side of things, judged that the fifty-thousand-dollar story was the true one, 
Although he pretended at last to accept Coronado’s explanation for fact, he 
remained at bottom unconvinced, and showed it in his swollen and trembling 
visage, 

Thenceforward the nephew watched the uncle incessantly. During his ab- 
sences he stole into his room, opened his baggage, and examined his drawers, 
If he saw him near Clara at table, or when refreshments were handed around, 
he never took eyes off him, 

But he could not be always at hand, One day the two meu rode to the city 
in company, Garcla dodged Coronado, hastened back to the hacienda, asked to 
have some chocolate prepared, poured out a cup for Clara, looked at her eagerly 
while she drank it, and then fell down in a fit, 

An hour later Coronado returned at a full run, to find the old man just recov- 
ering his senses and Clara alarmingly ill, 
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KNOW how the grape-vine tendrils feel 
] When the April sun shines down 
All over the tangled, ragged stalks, 

And the withered leaves so brown, 


I have felt how the sap runs soft and warm 
From delicate stem to tip ; 

How they uncurl soft, and tender, and fair, 
At the touch of the sun-god’s lip. 


Then I know how they feel when the hand of fate 
Unloosens their clinging hold, 

And they yearningly reach in vain, as they swing 
Alone in the wind so cold, 


I know how they feel when the sap creeps back 
And shrivelled and stiffened they seem, 
Till they ask, “ Was the sun of our April then 
Only a dream in a dream?” 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 














THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


HERE used to be a story current in London, which I dare say is not true, 
4’ to the effect that her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria once demurred to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales showing themselves too freely in society, and 
asked them angrily whether they meant to make themselves “as common as the 
Cambridges.” 

‘Certainly the Duke of Cambridge and his sister the Princess Mary, now 
Princess of Teck, were for a long time, if not exactly “ common,” if not precise- 
ly popular, the most social, the most easily approached, and the most often seen 
in public pageantry of all members of the royal family. The Princess Mary 
might perhaps fairly be called popular. The people liked her fine, winsome 
face, her plump and buxom form. If she has not a kindly, warm, and generous 
heart, then surely physiognomy is no index of character. But the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, although very commonly seen in public, and ready to give his presence 
and his support éo almost any philanthropic meeting and institution which can 
claim to be fashionable, never seems to have attained any degree of popularity. 
Like his father, who enjoyed the repute of being the worst after-dinner speaker 
who ever opened his mouth, the Duke of Cambridge is to be found acting as 
chairman of some public banquet once a week on an average during the London 
season, He is president or patron of no end of public charities and other insti- 
tutions. Yet the people do not seem to care anything about him, or even to like 
him. His appearance is not in his favor. He is handsome in a certain sense, 
but he is heavy, stolid, sensual-looking, and even gross in form and face. He 
has indeed nearly all the peculiarities of physiognomy which specially belong to 
the most typical members of the Guelph family, and there is, moreover, despite 
the obesity which usually suggests careless good-humor, something sinister or 
secret in his expression not pleasant to look upon. He seems to be a man of 
respectable average abilities. He is not a remarkably bad speaker. 1 think 
when he addresses the House of Lords, which he does rarely, or a public meet- 
ing or dinner-party, which he does often, he acquits himself rather better than 
the ordinary county member of Parliament. Judging by his apparent mental ca- 
pacity and his style as a speaker, he ought to be rather popular than otherwise 
in England, for the English people like respectable mediocrity and not talent in 
their princes. “He is so respectable and such an ass,” says Thackeray speak- 
ing of somebody, “that I positively wonder he didn’t get on in England.” The 
Duke of Cambridge is so respectable (in intellectual capacity) and so dull that I 
positively wonder he has not been popular in England, But popular he never 
has been. No such clamorous detestation follows him as used to pursue the late 
Duke of Cumberland, subsequently King of Hanover. No such accusations 
have been made against him as were familiarly pressed against the Duke of 
York, Even against the living Prince of Wales there are charges made by com- 
mon scandal more serious than any that are usually talked of in regard to the 
Duke of Cambridge. But the English public likes the Duke as little as it could 
like any royal personage. England has lately been growing very jealous of the 
manner in which valuable appointments are heaped on members of the Queen’s 
family. The Duke of Cambridge has long enjoyed some sinecure places of lib- 
eral revenue, and he holds one office of inestimable influence, for which he has 
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never proved himself qualified, and for which common report declares him to be 
utterly disqualified. He is Commander-in-Chief of the British army; and that 
I‘ believe to be his grand offence in the eyes of the British public. Many of- 
fences incident to his position are indeed charged upon him, It is said that he 
makes an unfair use, for purposes of favoritism, of the immense patronage which 
his office places at his disposal. Some years ago scandal used to charge him 
with advancing men out of the same motive which induced the Marquis of 
Steyne to obtain an appointment for Colonel Rawdon Crawley. The private 
life of the Duke is said to have been immoral, and unluckily for him it so hap- 
pened that some of his closest friends and favorites became now and then in- 
volved in scandals of which the law courts had to take cognizance. But had 
none of these things been so, or been said, I think the Duke of Cambridge would 
have lacked popularity just as much as he does. The English people are si- 
lently angry with him, mainly because he is an anachronism—a man raised to 
the most influential public appointment the sovereign can bestow, for no other 
reason than because he is a member of the royal family. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge in the office of Commander-in-Chief is an anachronism at the head of an 
anomaly. The system is unfit for the army or the country; the man is incompe- 
tent to manage any military system, good or bad. As the question of army re- 
organization, now under debate in England, has a grand political importance, 
transcending by far its utmost possible military import, and as the position of 
the Duke of Cambridge is one of the peculiar and typical anomalies about to be 
abolished, it may surely interest American readers if I occupy a few pages in de- 
scribing the man and the system. Altering slightly the words of Bugeaud to 
Louis Philippe in 1848, this reorganization of the army in England is not a re- 
form, buta revolution, It strikes out the keystone from the arch of the fabric of 
English aristocracy. 

The Duke of Cambridge is, as everybody knows, the first cousin of the 
Queen of England. He is about the same age as the Queen. When both were 
young it used to be said that he cherished hopes of becoming her husband. He is 
now himself one of the victims of the odious royal marriage act, which in England 
acknowledges as valid no marriage with a subject contracted by a member of the 
royal family without the consent of the sovereign. The Duke of Cambridye, it is 
weil known, is privately married to a lady of respectable position and of character 
which has never been reproached, but whom, nevertheless, he cannot present to 
the world as his wife because the royal consent has not ratified the marriage. 
Many readers of THE GALAXY may perhaps remember that only four or five 
years ago there was some little commotion created in England by the report, 
never contradicted, that a princess of the royal house had set her heart upon 
marrying a young English nobleman who loved her, and that the Queen utterly 
refused to give her consent. Much sympathy was felt for the princess, because, 
as she was not a daughter of the Queen and was not young enough to be reason- 
ably expected to acknowledge the control of any relative, this rigorous exercise 
of a merely technical power seemed particularly unjust and odious, It will be 
seen, therefore, that the objections raised against the Duke and his position in 
England are not founded on the belief that he is himself as an individual inor- 
dinately favored by the sovereign; but on the obvious fact that place and power 
are given to him because he is a member of the reigning family, The Duke of 
Cambridge has never shown the slightest military talent, the faintest capacity 
for the business of war, In his only campaign he proved worse than useless, and 
more than once made a humiliating exhibition, not of cowardice, but of utter inca- 
pacity and flaccid nervelessness. His warmest admirer never ventured to pretend 
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that the Duke was personally the best man to take the place of Commander-in- 
Chief, While he was constantly accused by rumor and sometimes by public in- 
sinuation of blundering, of obstinacy, of ignorance, of gross favoritism, no de- 
fence ever made for him, no eulogy ever pronounced upon him, went the length 
of describing him as a well-qualified head of the military organization, His up- 
holders and panegyrists were content with pleading virtually that he was by no 
means a bad sort of Commander-in-Chief; that he was not fairly responsible for 
this or that blunder or malversation; that on the whole there might have beeh 
men worse fitted than he for the place. The social vindication of the appoint- 
ment was that which proved very naturally its worst offence in the eyes of the 
public—the fact that the sovereign and her family desired that the place should 
be given to the Duke of Cambridge, and that the ministers then in power either 
had not the courage or did not think it worth their while to resist the royal 
inclination, 

The Duke, if he never proved himself much of a soldier, had at least oppor- 
tunity enough to learn all the ordinary business of his profession, He actually 
is, and always has been, a professional soldier—not nominally an officer, as the 
late Prince Albert was, or as the Prince of Wales is, or as the Princess Victoria 
(Crown Princess of Prussia) may be said for that matter to be, the lady holding, 
I believe, an appointment as colonel of some regiment, and being doubtless just 
as well acquainted with her regimental duties as her fat and heavy brother, 
The Duke of Cambridge was made a colonel at the age of eighteen, and he did 
the ordinary barrack and garrison duties of his place. He used when young to 
be rather popular in garrison towns, In Dublin, for example, I think Prince 
George of Cambridge, as he was then called, was followed with glances of admi- 
ration by many hundred pairs of bright eyes. On the death of his father (whose 
after-dinner eloquence used to afford “ Punch” a constant subject for mirth) 
Prince George became in 1850 Duke of Cambridge. He holds some appoint- 
ments which I presume are sinecures to him; among the rest he is keeper of 
some of the royal parks (I don’t know the precise title of his office), and the name 
of “George” may be seen appended to edicts inscribed on various placards on 
the trees and gates near Buckingham Palace, Nothing in particular was known 
about him as a soldier until the Crimean war, Indéed, up to that time there had 
been for many years as little chance for an English officer to prove his capacity 
as there was for a West Point man to show what he was worth in the period be- 
tween the Mexican war and the attack on Fort Sumter. When the Crimean 
war broke out the Duke was appointed to the command of the first division of 
the army sent against the Russians, I believe it is beyond all doubt that he 
proved himself unfit for the business of war, He “lost his head,” people say ; 
he could not stand the sights and sounds of the battle-field, It required on 
one occasion—at Inkerman, I believe—the prompt and sharp interference of the 
late Lord Clyde, then Sir Colin Campbell, to prevent his Royal Highness from 
making a sad mess of his command, It is not likely that he wanted personal 
courage—few princes do; but his nerves gave way, and as he could be of no fur- 
ther use to anybody he was induced to return home, France and England each 
sent a fat prince, cousin of the reigning sovereign, to the Crimean war, and each 
prince rather suddenly came home again with the inyidious whispers of the ma- 
lign unpleasantly criticising his retreat from the field. After the Duke’s return 
the corporation of Liverpool gave him (why, no man could well say) a grand tri- 
umphal entry, and I remember that an irreverent and cynical member of one of 
the local boards suggested that among the devices exhibited in honor of the il- 
lustrious visitor, a white feather would be an appropriate emblem.. There the 
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Duke's active military career began and ended, He had not distinguished him- 
self, Perhaps he had not disgraced himself; perhaps it was really only ill- 
health which prevented him from proving himself as genuihe a warrior as his 
relative, the Crown Prince of Prussia, But the English people only saw that 
the Duke went out to the war and very quickly came back again. Julius Caesar 
or the First Napoleon or General Sherman might have had to do the same thing 
under the same circumstances ; but then these more lucky soldiers did not have 
to do it, and therefore were able to prove their military capacity. One thing 
very certain is, that without such good fortune and such proof of capacity neither 
Cesar, Napoleon, nor Sherman would ever have been made commander-in- 
chief, and therein again they were unlike the Duke of Cambridge. For it was 
not long after the Duke’s return home that on the death or resignation (I don’t 
now quite remember which) of Viscount Hardinge, our heavy “George” was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the British army. I venture to think that, taking 
all the conditions of the time and the appointment into consideration,:no more 
unreasonable, no more unjustifiable instance of military promotion was ever seen 
in England. 

For observe, that the worst thing about the appointment of the Duke of 
Cambridge is not that an incompetent person obtains by virtue of his rank the 
highest military position in the State. If this were all, there might be just the 
same thing said of almost every other European country—indeed, of almost every 
other country, The King of Prussia was Commander-in-Chief of the armies of 
North Germany, but no one supposed that he was really competent to discharge 
all the duties of such a position. Abraham Lincoln was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Federal army, by virtue of his office of President ; but no one supposed that 
his military knowledge and capacity would ever have recommended him to such 
a post. The appointment in each case was only nominal, and as a matter ot 
political convenience and propriety. It did not seem wise or even safe that the 
supreme military authority should be formally intrusted to any one but the ruler 
or the President. It was thoroughly understood that the duties of the office 
were discharged by some professional expert, for whose work the King or the 
President was responsible to the nation, But the office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the English army is something quite different from this, It is understood to 
be a genuine office, the occupant actually doing the work and having the au- 
thority, In the lifetime of the Duke of Wellington the country had the services 
of the very best Commander-in-Chief England could have selected. The sound 
and wise principle which dictated that appointment is really the principle on 
which the office is based in England, The Commander-in-Chief is not regarded, 
as on the Continent, in the light of an ornamental president of a great bureau 
whose duties are done by others, but as the most efficient military officer, the 
man best qualified to do the work, Marlborough was Commander-in-Chief, and so 
was Schomberg, and so was General Seymour Conway. When in 1828 the 
Duke of Wellington became Prime Minister, and therefore resigned the com- 
mand of the army. Lord Hill was placed at the head of military affairs. The 
Duke of Wellington resumed the command in 1842 and held it to his death, 
when it was given to Viscount Hardinge, a capable man. The title of the office 
was not, I believe, actually “ Commander-in-Chief,” but “ General Commanding- 
in-Chief.” It was, if I remember rightly, owing to the disasters arising out of 
military mismanagement in the Crimea, that the changes were made which 
created a distinct Secretary of War and gave to the office of Commander-in- 
Chief its present title. Therefore it will be seen that the intrusting the 
command of the army to the Duke of Cambridge is not even justifiable on the 
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ground that it follows an old established custom. It is, on the contrary, an in- 
novation, and one which illustrates the worst possible principle. There is noth- 
ing to be said for it. No necessity justified or even excused it. When Vis- 
count Hardinge died, if the principle adopted in his case—that of appointing the 
best man to the place—had been still in favor, there were many military gen- 
erals in England, any one of whom would have filled the office with efficiency 
and credit. But the superstition of rank prevailed. The Duke of Wellington 
is believed to have once recommended that on his death Prince Albert, the 
Queen’s husband, should be created Commander-in-Chief. Ridiculous as the 
suggestion may seem, it would probably have been a far better arrangement than 
that which was more recently adopted. Prince Albert could hardly have been 
called a professional soldier at all ; and this would have been greatly in his favor, 
For he would have filled the place merely as the King of Prussia does; he 
would have intrusted the actual duties to some qualified man, and being endowed 
with remarkable judgment, temper, and discretion, he would doubtless have 
found the right man for the work. But the Duke of Cambridge, as a profes- 
sional soldier, although a very indifferent one, is expected to perform and does 
perform the duties of his office, after his own fashion, He is too high in rank to 
be openly rebuked, contradicted, or called to account; he is not high enough to 
be accepted as a mere official ornament or figurehead, He is too much of a pro- 
fessional general to become willingly che pupil and instrument of a more skilled 
subordinate ; too little of a professional general to render his authority of any 
real value, or to be properly qualified for any high military position, So the 
Duke of Cambridge did actually direct the affairs of the army, interfered in 
everything, was supreme in everything, and I think it is not too much to say 
mismanaged everything, He stood in the way of all useful reforms; he sheb 
tered old abuses; he was as dictatorial as though he had the military genius 
of a Wellington or a Von Moltke; he was as independent of public opinion as 
the Mikado of Japan. The kind of mistakes which were made and abuses which 
were committed under his administration were not such as to attract much ot 
the attention or interest of the newspapers. In England the press, moreover, is 
not supposed to be at liberty to criticise princes. Of late some little efforts 
at daring innovation are made in this direction ; but asa rule, unless a prince 
does something very wrong indeed, he is secure from any censure or even criti- 
cism on the part of the newspapers. There was, besides, one great practical 
difficulty in the way of any one inclined to criticise the military administration 
of the Duke of Cambridge. The War Department in England had grown to bea 
kind of anomalous two-headed institution. There is a Secretary of War, who 
sits in the House of Lords or the House of Commons, as the case may be, and 
whom every one can challenge, criticise, and censure as he pleases. There 
is the Commander-in-Chief, Which of these two functionaries is the superior ? 
The theory of course is that the Secretary of War is supreme; that he is re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and that every official in the department is responsible 
tohim. But everybody in England knows that this is not the actual case, 
There stands in Pall Mall, not far from the residence of the Prince of Wales, a 
plain business-like structure, with a statue of the late Lord Herbert of Lea (the 
Sidney Herbert of Crimean days) in front of it ; and this is the War Office, where 
the Secretary of War is in power. But there is in Whitehall another building 
far better known to Londoners and strangers alike ; an old-fashioned, unlovely, 
shabby-looking sort of barrack, with a clock in its shapeless cupola and two 
small arches in its front, in each of which enclosures sits all day a gigantic 
horseman in steel cuirass and high jack-boots. The country visitor comes here 
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to wonder at the size and the accoutrements of the splendid soldiers; the 
nursery-maid loves the spot, and gazes with open mouth and sparkling eyes at 
the athletic cavaliers, and too often, like Hylas sent with his urn to the foun- 
tain, “ proposito florem pretulit officio,” prefers looking at the gorgeous military 
carnation blazing before her to the duty of watching her infantile charge in the 
perambulator. This building is the famous “ Horse Guards,” where the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is enthroned. I suppose the theory of the thing was, that while 
the army system was to be shaped out and directed in the War Office, the actual 
details of practical administration were to be managed at the Horse Guards. 
But of late years the relations of the two departments appear to have got into an 
almost inextricable and hopeless muddle, so that no one can pretend to say 
where the responsibility of the War Office ends or the authority of the Horse 
Guards begins, The Duke of Cambridge, it is said, habitually acts upon his own 
authority and ignores the War Office altogether. Things are done by him of 
which the Secretary for War knows nothing until they are done. The late 
Sidney Herbert, a man devoted to the duties of the War Department, over which 
he presided for some years, once emphatically refused during a debate in the 
House of Commons to evade the responsibility of some step taken at the Horse 
Guards, by pleading that it was made without the knowledge of the War Office. 
He declared that he considered himself, as Wart Secretary, responsible to Parlia- 
ment for everything done in any office of the War Department. but it was quite 
evident from the tone of his speech that the thing had been done without his 
knowledge or consent, and that ifanybody but the Queen’s cousin had done it there 
would have been a “row in the building.” Now Sidney Herbert was an aris- 
tocrat of high rank, of splendid fortune, of unsurpassed social dignity and influ- 
ence, of great political talents and reputation. If he then could not attempt to 
control and rebuke the Queen’s cousin, how could such an attempt be expected 
from a man like Mr. Cardwell, the present War Secretary? Mr, Cardwell is a 
dull, steady-going, respectable man, who has no pretension to anything like the 
rank, social influence, or even popularity of Sidney Herbert. In fact, the War 
Secretaries stand sometimes in much the same relation toward the Duke of 
Cambridge that a New York judge occasionally holds toward one of the great 
leaders of the bar who pleads before him and is formally supposed to acknowl- 
edge his superiorauthority. The person holding the position nominally superior 
feels himself in reality quite “ over-crowed,” to use a Spenserian expression, by 
the influence, importance, and dignity of the other. Let any stranger in London 
who happens to be in the gallery of the House of Lords, observe the astonishing 
deference with which even a pure-blooded marquis or earl of antique title will 
receive the greeting of the Duke of Cambridge; and then say what chance there 
is of a War Secretary, who probably belongs to the middle cr manufacturing 
classes, venturing to dictate to or rebuke so tremendous a magnifico. Lately an 
audacious critic of the Duke has started up in the person of a clever, vivacious 
young member of Parliament, George Otto Trevelyan, son of one of the ablest 
Indian administrators and nephew of Lord Macaulay. Trevelyan once held, J 
think, some subordinate place in the War Department, and he has lately been 
horrifying the conservatism and veneration of English society by boldly making 
speeches in which he attacks the Queen’s cousin, declares that the latter is an 
injury and nuisance to the army system, that he stands in the way of all im- 
provement, and that he ought to be abolished. But although most people do 
profoundly and potently believe what this saucy Trevelyan says, yet his words 
find little echo in public debate, and his direct motions in the House of Com- 
mons have been unsuccessful. The Duke, I perceive, has lately, however, de- 
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scended so far from his position of supreme dignity as to defend himself in a 
public speech, and to claim the merit of having always been a progressive and 
indeed rather daring army reformer. But I do not believe the English Govern- 
ment or Parliament would ever have ventured to take one step to lessen the 
Duke of Cambridge’s power of doing harm to the military service, were it not 
for the pressure of events with which England had nothing directly to do, and which 
nevertheless have proved too strong for the resistance even of princes and of 
vested interests. The practical dethronement of the Duke of Cambridge I hold 
to be as certain as any mortal event still in the future can well bedeclared. The 
anomaly, the inconvenience, the degradation which English Governments and 
Parliaments would have endured forever if left to themselves, may be regarded 
as destined to be swept away by the same flood which overwhelmed the military 
organization of France, and washed the Bonapartes off the throne of the Tuile- 
ries. The Duke of Cambridge too had to surrender at Sedan. 

For with the overwhelming successes of Prussia and the unparalleled collapse 
of France, there arose in England so loud and general a cry for the reorganiza- 
tion of the decaying old army system that no Government could possibly attempt 
to disregard it. Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet had the sense and spirit to see that no 
middle course of reform would be worth anything. Jn medio tutissimus ibis 
would never apply to this case. Any reform must count on the obstinate oppo- 
sition of vested interests—a tremendous power in English affairs ; and the only 
way to bear down that opposition would be by introducing a reform so thorough 
and grand as to carry with it the enthusiasm of popular support. Therefore the 
Government lave undertaken a new work of revolution, certainly not less bold 
than that which overthrew the Irish Church, and destined perhaps to have a 
still more decisive influence on the political organization of English society. 
One of the many changes this measure will introduce—and it is certain to be 
carried, first or last—will be the extinction of the anomaly now represented by 
the position of the Duke of Cambridge. I shall not inflict any of the details of 
the measure upon my readers in THE GALAXY, and shall even give but slight 
attention to such of its main features as are of purely military character and im- 
port. But I shall endeavor briefly to make it clear that some of the changes it 
proposes to introduce will have a profound influence on the political and social 
condition of England, and are in fact steps in that great English revolution 
which is steadily marching on under our very eyes. 

First comes the abolition of the purchase system as regards the commissions 
held by military officers. Except in certain regiments, and certain branches of 
the service outside England itself, the rule is that an officer obtains his commis- 
sion by purchase. Promotion can be bought in the same way. A commission 
is a vested interest. The owner has paid so much for it, and expects to sell it 
for an equal sum. The regulation price recognized by law and the Horse 
Guards is by no means the actual price of the article. It is worth ever so much 
more to the holder, and he must of course have its real, not its regulation value. 
The pay in the English army is, for the officers, ridiculously small. The habits 
of the army, among officers, are ridiculously expensive. An officer is not ex- 
pected to live upon his pay. Whether expected to do so or not, he could hardly 
accomplish the feat under any conditions ; under the common conditions of an 
officers’ mess-room the thing would be utterly impossible. Now let any reader 
ask himself what becomes of a department of the public service where you ob- 
tain admission by payment, and where when admitted you receive practically no 
remuneration? Of course it becomes a mere club and association for the 
wealthy and aristocratic ; a brotherhood into which admission is sought for the 
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sake of social distinction. Every man of rank in England will, as a matter of 
course, have one of his sons in the army. It is the right sort of thing to do, like 
hunting or going into the House of Commons. Then, on the other hand, every 
person who has made money sends one of his sons into the army, because there- 
by he acquires a stamp of gentility. Poverty and merit have no chance and no 
business there. It certainly is not true, as is commonly believed here, that 
promotion from the ranks never takes place; but speaking of the system asa 
whole, one may fairly say that promotion from the ranks is opposed to the ordi- 
nary regulation, and occurs so rarely that it need hardly be taken into our con- 
sideration here. Therefore the English army became an essentially aristocratic 
service. To be an officer was the right of the aristocratic, the luxury, ambition, 
and ornament of the wealthy. One is almost afraid now to venture on saying 
anything in praise of the French military system; but it had, if I do not greatly 
mistake, one regulation among others which honorably distinguished it from the 
English. I believe it was not permitted to a wealthy officer to distinguish him- 
self from his fellows while in barracks by extravagance of expenditure. He had 
to live as the others lived. But the English system allowed full scope to 
wealth, and the result was that certain regiments prided themselves on luxury 
and ostentation, and a poor man, or even a man of moderate means, could not 
live in them. Add to all this that while the expenses were great and the pay 
next to nothing, there were certain valuable prizes, sinecures, and monopolies to 
be had in the army, which favoritism and family influence could procure, and 
which therefore rendered it additionally desirable that the control of the military 
organization should be retained in the hands of the aristocracy. John Bright 
described the military and diplomatic services of England as “a gigantic system 
of outdoor relief for the broken-down members of the British aristocracy.” 
This was especially true of the military service, which had a large number of 
rich and pleasant prizes to be awarded at the uncontrolled discretion of the au- 
thorities. It might be fairly said that every aristocratic family had at least one 
scion in the army. Every aristocratic family had likewise one in the House of 
Commons ; sometimes two, or three, or four sons and nephews. The mere nu- 
merical strength of the military officers who had seats in the House of Com- 
mons was enough to hold up a tremendous barrier in the way of army reform or 
political reform. It was as clear as light that a popular Parliament would 
among its very first works of reformation proceed to throw open the army to the 
competition of merit, independently of either aristocratic rank or moneyed influ- 
ence. So the military men in the House of Commons were, with some few and 
remarkable exceptions, steady Tories and firm opponents of all reform either in 
the army or the political system. Year after year did gallant old De Lacy Evans 
bring forward his motion for the abolition of the purchase system in vain. He 
was always met by the supposed practical authority of the great bulk of the mil 

itary members and by the dead weight of aristocratic influence and vested in- 
terests. The army, as then organized, was at once the fortress and the trophy 
of the English aristocracy. At last the effort at reform seemed to be given up 
altogether. Though humane reformers did at last succeed in getting rid of the 
detestable system of flogging in the army, the practice of trafficking in commis- 
sions seemed safer than ever. One difficulty in the way of its abolition was 
always pressed with special emphasis by persons who otherwise were prodigal 
enough of the public money—the cost such a measure would entail on the people 
of England. It would be impossible, of course, to abolish such a system with- 
out compensating those who had paid money for the commissions which thence- 
forward could be sold no more. The amount of money required for such com- 
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pensation would be some forty millions of dollars. Moreover, when commis- 
sions are given away among all classes according to merit, the pay of officers 
will have to be raised. It would indeed be a cruel mockery to give poor Claude 
Melnotte an officer’s rank if he does not at the same time get pay enough to 
enable him to live. ‘Therefore for once the English aristocrats and Tories were 
heard to raise their voices in favor of the saving of public money ; but they were 
only assuming the attitude of economists for the sake of upholding their own 
privileges and defending their vested interests. There will, of course, be a fierce 
and long fight made even still against the change, but the change, I take it, will 
be accomplished, The English army will cease to be an army officered exclu- 
sively from among the ranks of the aristocracy and the wealthy. Our time has 
seen no step attempted in English political affairs more distinctly democratic 
than this. I can hardly realize to my mind what England will be like when com- 
missions and promotions in its military service are the recognized prizes of merit 
in whatever rank of life, and are won by open competition. 

Next, the English Government, approaching rather delicately the difficulty 
about the Commander-in-Chief, propose to unite the two departments of the 
service under one roof. The Commander-in-Chief and his staff and offices 
will be transferred from the Horse Guards in Whitehall to the War Office in 
Pall Mall, and placed more directly under the control of the Secretary of War. 
This change must inevitably bring about the end at which it aims—the 
abolition of the embarrassing and injurious dualism of system now prevail- 
ing. It must indeed reduce the General commanding-in-chief to his proper 
position as the executive officer of the War Secretary, who is himself the 
servant of Parliament. Such a position would entail no restriction whatever 
on the military capacity or genius of the Commander-in-Chief were he another 
Marlborough ; but it would make him responsible to somebody who is himself 
responsible to the House of Commons. I think it may be taken for granted 
that this will come to mean, sooner or later, the shelving of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. It may be hoped that he will not consider it consistent with his dignity 
as a member of the royal family to remain in a position thus made virtually that 
of a subordinate. Some other place perhaps will be found for the cousin of the 
Queen. I have already heard some talk about the possibility and propriety of 
sending his Royal Highness as Lord Lieutenant to govern Ireland. Why not? 
There is a vile corpus convenient and ready to hand for any experiment. It 
would be quite in keeping with all the traditions of English rule, with the prac- 
tice which was illustrated only a few years ago when the noisy and brainless 
scamp Sir Robert Peel, whom “ Punch” christened “The Mountebank Mem- 
ber,” was made Irish Secretary, if the Duke of Cambridge were allowed to soothe 
his offended dignity by practising his skilful hand on the government of Ireland. 

Finally, the Government propose to introduce measures calculated to weld 
together as far as possible the regular and irregular forces of the country. 
There are in England three classes of soldiery—the regular army, the militia, 
and the volunteers. The militia constitute a force as nearly as possible corre- 
sponding with that in whose companionship Sir John Falstaff declined to march 
through Coventry. Bombastes Furioso or the Grande Duchesse hardly ever 
marshalled such a body of men as may be seen when a British militia regiment 
is turned out for exercise. Awkward country bumpkins and beer-swilling row- 
dies of the poacher class make up the bulk of the privates. They are a terror to 
any small town where they may happen to be exercising, and where not infre- 
quently they finish up a day’s drill by a general smashing of windows, sacking 
of shops, and plundering of inhabitants. The volunteers are a force composed 
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of a much better class of men, and are capable, I think, of great military effi- 
ciency and service if properly organized. Of late the volunteer force has, I be- 
lieve, been growing somewhat demoralized. The Government never gave it 
very cordial encouragement, its position was hardly defined, and the national en- 
thusiasm out of which it sprang naturally began to languish. We in England 
have always owed our volunteer force to some sudden menace or dread of 
French invasion. It was so in the time of William Pitt. We all remember the 
famous sarcasm with which that statesman replied to the request of some vol- 
unteer regiments not to be sent out on foreign service. Pitt gravely assured 
them that they never should be sent out of the country unless in case of Eng- 
Jand’s invasion. Erskine was a volunteer, and | think it was as an officer of 
volunteers that Gibbon said he acquired a practical knowledge of military af- 
fairs, which proved useful to him in describing the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. Our present volunteer service originated in the last of the “three 
panics” described by Cobden—the fear of invasion by Louis Napoleon, the 
panic which Tennyson endeavored to foment by his weak and foolish “ Form, 
form! Riflemen, form!” The volunteer force, however, continued to grow 
stronger and stronger long after the alarm had died away; and even though re- 
cently the progress of improvement seems to have been somewhat checked, and 
the volunteer body to have become lax in its organization, it appears to me that 
in its intelligence, its earnestness, and its physical capacity there exists the ma- 
terial out of which might be moulded a very valuable arm of the military ser- 
vice. The War Minister now proposes to take steps which shall render the 
militia a decent body, commanded by really qualified and responsible officers, 
which shall give better officers to the volunteers, and place these latter under 
more effective discipline, and which shall bring militia and volunteers into closer 
relationship with the regular army. How far these objects may be attained by the 
measures now under consideration I do not pretend to judge; but I cannot regard 
the present War Minister as a man highly qualified for the place he holds. Mr. 
Cardwell is an admirable clerk—patient, plodding, untiring ; but I doubt whether 
he has any of the higher qualities of an administrator or much force of character. 
He is perhaps the very dullest speaker holding a marked position in the House of 
Commons. He is fluent, not as Gladstone and a river are fluent, but as the sand 
in an hour-glass is fluent. That sand itself is not more dull, colorless, monoto- 
nous, and dry, than is the eloquence of the War Minister. Mr. Cardwell is not 
always fortunate in his military prophecies. On the memorable night in last 
July when the news reached London that France had declared war against 
Prussia, Mr. Cardwell affirmed that that meant the occupation of Berlin by the 
French within a month. It must be remembered, however, as an excuse for the 
War Minister’s unlucky prediction, that an English military commission sent to 
examine the two systems had shortly before reported wholly in favor of the 
French army organization and dead against that of Prussia. 

The English Government, wisely, I think, decline to attempt the introduction 
of any measure for general and compulsory service, except as a last resource in 
desperate exigencies. The England of the future is not likely, I trust, to em- 
broil herself much in Continental quarrels; and she may be quite expected to 
hold her own in the improbable event of any of her neighbors attempting to in- 
vade her. For myself, I can recollect no instance recorded by history of any 
foreign war wherein England took part, from which good temper, discretion, 
judgment, and justice would not alike have counselled her to hold aloof. 

Such then are in substance the changes which are proposed for the recon- 
struction of the English army. The one grand reform or revolution is the aboli- 
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tion of the purchase system. This change will inevitably convert the army into 
a practical and regular profession, to which all classes will look as a possible 
means of providing for some of their children. It will have one advantage over 
the bar, that admission to the ranks of the officers will not necessarily involve 
the preliminary payment of any sum of money, however small. The profession 
will cease to be ornamental and aristocratic. It will no longer constitute one 
of the great props, one of the grand privileges, of the system of aristocracy. Its 
reorganization will be another and a bold step toward the establishment of that 
principle of equality which is of late years beginning to exercise so powerful a 
fascination over the popular mind of England. Caste had in Great Britain no 
such illustration and no such bulwark as the army system presented. I should 
be slow to undertake to limit the possible depth and extent of the influence 
which the impulse given by this reform may exercise over the political condi- 
tion of England. I can hardly realize to myself by any effort of imagination the 
effect which such a change will work in what is called society in England, and in 
the literature, especially the romantic and satirical literature, of the country. Are 
we then no longer to have Rawdon Crawley, and Sir Derby Oaks, and “ Cap- 
tain Gandaw of the Pinks”? Was Black-Bottle Cardigan really the last of a 
race? Will people a generation hence fail to understand what was meant by 
the intimation that “the Tenth don’t dance”? Is Guy Livingstone to be- 
come as utter a tradition and myth as Guy of Warwick? Is the English mili- 
tary officer to be henceforward simply a hard-working, well-qualified public 
servant, who obtains his place in open competition by virtue of his merits? 
Appreciate the full meaning of the change who can, it is too much for me; I 
can only wonder, admire, and hope. But it is surely not possible that the Duke 
of Cambridge, cousin of the Queen, can continue to preside over a service 
wherein the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker have as good a 
chance of obtaining commissions for their sons as the marquis or the earl or 
the great millionaire. Only think of the flood of light which will be poured in 
upon all the details of the military organization, when once it becomes the direct 
interest of each of us to see that the profession is properly managed in which 
his own son, however poor in purse and humble in rank, has a chance of ob- 
taining a commission! I believe the Duke of Cambridge had and has an honest 
hatred and contempt for the coarse and noisy interference of public and unpro- 
fessional criticism where the business of the sacred Horse Guards is concerned. 
Once, when goaded on to sheer desperation by comments in the papers, his Royal 
Highness actually wrote or dictated a letter of explanation to the “ Times,” 
signed with the monosyllabic grandeur of his name “ George,” we all held up the 
hands and eyes of wonder that such things had come to pass, that royal princes 
condescended to write to newspapers, and yet the world rolled on. I cannot 
think the Duke will abide the awful changes that are coming. He will proba- 
bly pass into the twilight and repose of some dignified office, where blundering 
has no occupation and obstinacy can do no harm. Everything considered, I 
think we may say of him that he might have been a great deal worse than he was. 
My own impression is that he is rather better than his reputation. If the popular 
voice of England were to ask in the words of Shakespeare’s “ Lucio,” “ And 
was the Duke a fleshmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you then reported him to 
be?” I might answer, in the language of the pretended friar, “You must 
change persons with me ere you make that my report. You indeed spoke so of 


him, and much more, much worse.” 
Justin McCarruy. 
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A NIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


ROWN and I live together in a disconsolate, bachelor way, and in our 
B common parlor, sitting-room, or “other room,” as it is generally called, 
over our after-supper pipes, we discuss the incidents of our rather uneventful 
lives. 

Brown, though, has had one great event in his life—his twenty or thirty days’ 
service with the militia in 1863—and he is determined that I shall not forget how 
much I missed in staying at home throughout the war. 

I remember well the day he enlisted for the emergency ; the grand heroic air 
with which he told me that the time had come for him to go; his elaborate prep- 
arations ; his most affecting farewell to the few of us who could not or did not 
go; and his return, looking like a veteran of many years, torn, dirty, hungry, and 
tired, but with a proud consciousness of having served his country in the hour 
of her peril. 

And during the eight years which have since elapsed he has been constantly 
reminded of those days. 

A poor dinner down town reminds him of a poorer one in ’63, and a good 
dinner recalls one which tasted better ; while sun and rain, rest and fatigue, alike 
revive the memory of the great era of his life. 

So the other evening, when I said it seemed too rainy to go out again, I was 
not surprised to hear that it was nothing to rain which he had gone through, nor 
unprepared for the story which followed. 

The story had not progressed very far, however, when there was a re at 
the door, and there entered Turner, who has a room on the floor above us, and 
who often stops in on his way up and down stairs. 

Turner is a quiet little man, who generally plays the part of audience in our 
evening meetings, though occasionally breaking out in a loquaciousness which 
apparently surprises himself as much as his hearers. 

He said “Good evening,” and “ Don’t let me interrupt you,” and took his 
seat by the fire, 

“Qh! it’s nothing,” said Brown. “How do you ficurish ?” 

“ Brown has just started one of his favorite stories of hardship in the militia 
days,” said I. 

“ Well, go on, Brown,” replied Turner; “I'll be delighted to hear.” 

“ That’s not fair,” rejoined Brown. “ You fellows who really saw active ser- 
vice, and were in all manner of fights and marches, won’t talk about them ; and 
so we militia, don’t you see, have to talk enough for both, if for nothing else, to 
prevent these stay-at-home chaps from forgetting that there was a war; but then 
it’s not fair to ask us to keep at it when you’re around. I never heard you tell 
an army story yet. I wish you would. Tell us about some battle or other.” 

And I added, “ Yes, Turner! do make an exception in this case, and tell us 
about some battle, or about the bravest thing you ever did, or of anything that 
you remember and think about.” 

“I don’t think,” said Turner, “that one often thinks of battles in which he 
was engaged, or of brave actions—at least not of any that a moderately modest 
man can well speak of; but constantly to a man’s mind comes unbidden the 
recollection of days and nights which were remarkable only for their supreme 
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discomfort, when there was no special gallantry, and possibly no very hard work, 
but when he felt the peculiar sense of loneliness and horror such as only a sol- 
dier can feel. 

“Such were some of the days and nights in the Wilderness and around 
Spottsylvania; and particularly 1 remember the night of the 12th of March, 
1864, when our division made the first of its many movements to the left. 

“T often think of that night. I was especially reminded of it this evening, 
as I walked up in the rain; and if you care to hear, I will try to give you some 
idea of it.” 

Of course we urged him to go on; and, settling himself in his chair, Turner 
began: 

“The whole army had had a hard week of it, and our brigade was in some 
respects worse off than most. 

“From the 5th, when we arrived at Allsop’s Orchard, just in time to save the 
preceding division from annihilation, there had been a continued excitement. 

“We had been almost constantly under fire of one sort or another, and had 
on many of the days made at least two charges. Time after time we had ad- 
vanced—sometimes to a real attack, sometimes for a feint; whichever it was, it 
made little difference; the fighting was equally stubborn, the losses equally 
great, the results equally unhappy. 

“In these hopeless attacks we had lost many of the best men of the brigade. 
Here fell my one friend—the only man in the command whom I had known be- 
fore the war—gallantly leading his men ; and immediately after aur heroic gen- 
eral was shot. To the hospital with the wounded general, and to the North with 
his dead body went the other aide, and I only remained ; the others of our large 
staff had all been either wounded or captured in the Wilderness. 

“Every one in the brigade had lost a comrade, while all had lost their com- 
mander ; and it is not strange that we looked on the place as a slaughter-pen, or 
that on the afternoon of the 12th, after a more than usually sanguinary morning, 
we hailed with joy the order to withdraw from the works and to mass in rear of 
the lines—to rest, we thought. 

“The regiments were not all disposed when the general of division rode by 
and called to our new brigadier to follow the division flag, ‘and be quick about 
it.’ So we moved off, leaving a New York regiment on the skirmish line, to be 
replaced by ene from the brigade which had taken our place in the works, and 
to follow as best it could. 

“We had been under arms since three o’clock in the morning, and the men 
were tired, wet, and hungry; but although many, I do not doubt, swore and 
growled inwardly, there was only apparent the greatest alacrity. I remember 
wondering if they all thought with me that any place must be better than that 
which we left. 

“Getting in rear of the lines, we moved rapidly to the left, past the scene of 
General Sedgwick’s death, through and over earthworks only recently abandoned ; 
through a dense wood, where the trees were riddled with shot and the ground 
strewn with débris; down a steep ploughed hillside; through a bog, where 
we floundered saddle and waist deep; over a turbulent, swollen creek, and so on, 
down a country road, along a hill-crest covered with batteries of Parrott guns, 
and out to the front, over the battle-field of the morning, the enemy opening on 
our poor straggling column as it wound its way to the front over the dead and 
among the broken and scattered arms. 

“ A half-mile march brought us to a hollow basin where we were sheltered from 
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the enemy’s fire, and the column halting, the men flung themselves down in the 
mud fairly worn out. 

“ Here ensued a conference between several general officers and one of the 
colonels of our brigade, which I understood had reference to storming some 
position with the troops of our brigade, which the generals seemed to look upon as 
Jresh. An orderly, as he handed me some coffee, said in a despairing tone, 
‘ They’d better put us in, and finish us up.’ I told him to be quiet, but possibly 
thought as he did about it. 

“ The brigadier, calling me from my coffee, sent me back to bring up the regi- 
ment which we had left behind, as we might need all our force. 

“ As I rode back, I before long met any number of men of the regiment who 
by short cuts had nearly reached the brigade, and they all agreed in saying that 
the regiment was just behind them. But I was much less fortunate than its 
stragglers, and I had ridden almost back to the spot we had left in the morning, 
and had fairly given up when I got track of it, and after a little found it wander- 
ing off after a division of another corps. So it was well into the night, and the 
rain, which had held up since morning, had recommenced when I reported them 
to the brigadier. 

“ He pointed out two of his regiments, and said the others—I think we had 
seven in all at that time—had gone out to the enemy’s works, which they were 
holding. The regiment which I had just brought up might rest for the present. 

“ Here an officer from the front arrived and reported the men out of ammuni- 
tion. The brigadier said, ‘Lieutenant, I’ve sent word to division headquar- 
ters again and again that my men would soon be out of ammunition, and I told 
the general when he was down here that he must help us, and I don’t know 
what else I can do. However, Captain,’ turning to me, ‘ you'd better go and see 
if you can’t find some cartridges.’ 

“So taking a squad of men, and leaving my poor jaded mare to rest, I started 
on foot to hunt up an ammunition train. That of our division had not been 
seen for several days, and at division headquarters they did not know where it or 
any other was ; and I could get so little information from either general or staff, 
that I was turning away when a voice under a blanket said, ‘Captain! I sawa 
lot of wagons down by General Hancock’s headquarters before dark.’ 

“In answer to my question of ‘ Where’s that ?’ the owner of the voice pointed 
uncertainly into the darkness, and I as uncertainly started to follow his guidance. 
We tramped on through rain and mud, through hospitals and headquarters with- 
out number, found any number of ammunition wagons which had been emptied, 
and after making a pretty large circuit came across a sergeant who had some of 
calibre .577, but who had conscientious scruples against letting it go out of his 
own division. 

“T partly persuaded him, and partly took possession of all I could find, and 
giving him a slip receipt we made our way back to headquarters. The two regi- 
ments which I had left there some time before had gone out to the works, and 
the New York was to follow as soon as the ammunition had been distributed. 
The men were all asleep, as it was the first chance many of them had had for nearly 
two days, and we had no little difficulty in arousing them. While the cartridges 
were being handed around, a forlorn emaciated man, bowed almost double with 
pain, came up to the regimental commander and begged to be excused from 
going out ; he had had a double share of skirmish duty, he said, and had had 
diarrhoea for a week. He had hardly finished the recital of his woes when I 
heard the sing of a stray bullet past my ear, and the sick man with a hopeless 
shriek fell at our feet, dead. Excused. 
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“Presently the regiment started out, led by the lieutenant who had come in, 
with whom I went to learn the way, and to inspect the condition of affairs. 

“We wound about through hollows and along a sunken road, where the men 
were protected from the straggling fire of the enemy, and guided by the glitter 
of the musketry we reached the ‘angle.’ 

“General Hancock had in the morning driven the enemy from the crest which 
he occupied, and forced him back to an inner line of works. Part of this line 
our troops carried ; but at ‘the angle’ they had not been able to go out, though 
they reached and held one side of the embankment. Our brigade had relieved 
one from the Sixth Corps, and the instructions were to keep up a constant fire 
during the night, to prevent the enemy attempting either to charge over the 
works, or to repossess them in force, and to hinder those who remained in the 
trenches getting themselves or the three or four caissons away. 

“Tt was a gloomy enough place. Our men lay close against the soft mud of 
the embankment, and rose occasionally to fire over. It was very dark, and I could 
only distinguish the black mass of men and the line of the earthworks, with the 
outlines of the trees beyond. None of the enemy were visible, though an occa- 
sional blaze from their rifles showed that they were very close, and their balls, 
which flew past us generally over our heads, went scudding on over the fields to 
the troops resting in the rear. When two or three pieces were discharged at 
once, the glare lightened the place for a moment, and made apparent to the eye 
the discomforts which in the darkness were so apparent to the other senses. 

“1 looked up and down the line and tried to form some idea of the position, 
and to distinguish the several regiments in the dark mass. Discovering the 
Eighty-fourth New York, I crawled up among the men, and putting my head close 
to the top log of the parapet, I could see against the sky one or two of the hostile 
caissons, the others being lost in the darkness except when the blaze beyond 
lightened the background. 

“While the lieutenant who had guided us out was pu.ting the newly arrived 
troops into a vacant space, I found the colonel who had charge of the party. In 
a sudden blaze of light, I saw him standing behind the line with legs apart and 
firmly planted in the slippery soil, his hands resting on his sword-hilt in front of 
him, his head strained forward and his eyes peering into the darkness with an ex- 
pression of intense eagerness and anxiety, as though determined to see how strong 
the enemy was, and what he contemplated. I have known that man, after a steady 
gaze, tell of approaching lines or see movements of the enemy which would not 
become apparent to others for some moments, though they had field-glasses and 
he none. I stepped up to his side and waited for him to notice me. He con- 
tinued to look until it was all dark again, and then, putting his mouth close to my 
ear, he said in a loud whisper, ‘ Captain! are they ever going to help us? 
We'll soon be entirely out of ammunition, and already some of the men are 
using what they can get from the dead. One regiment is firing rebel buck and 
ball with wads. That’ll keep up a noise 2s long as it lasts ; which won’t be long, 
and then, if the rebels intend coming over as they say, we can’t do anything. 
The men are perfectly worn out, and unless we keep them firing they’ll go to 
sleep. They certainly ought to relieve us; but if they can’t do that, for God’s 
sake send us ammunition.’ 

“* Send us ammunition,’ echoed the other regimental commanders. 

“TI told them that we had brought every cartridge I could get; that the 
brigadier had again and again applied for reinforcements, or for ammunition ; 
and that the general of division had replied that he knew all about it and that 
we must be patient. 
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“1 wanted to stay with them, for though I knew I could really be of no use, 
there is a satisfaction in sharing misery which you cannot alleviate, and I felt 
how hopeless another appeal would be ; but I consented to go back and to make 
one more effort for relief of some sort. 

“TI had carefully noted the three cedars and one pine tree by which the 
brigadier had made headquarters, and had, I thought, faithfully observed the 
direction as we came out, and so determined to abandon the sheltered but cir- 
cuitous route by which we had reached the works, and to make a straight line to 
the rear. I struck back into the pitchy darkness, and had gone some distance 
before I began to suspect that I was not quite right. I repeatedly stopped to 
examine the ground, as I first descended a hill and then walked through a 
meadow ; and as each time I waited to see the light at the works, it was behind 
me, I felt assured ; but as I reached the top of the hillock from which I had ex- 
pected to see headquarters, I concluded that I was astray. The sky was dark 
and heavy; the rain fell in fine cutting drops, which the fitful gusts of wind 
whirled into my face and fairly blinded me when I attempted to look where I 
thought the road should be. The wind moaned and sighed among the cedar 
and thorn bushes, which swayed to and fro with melancholy measure, as though 
in lamentation for the dead that lay under and around them, and bore to my eat 
many indistinct and indefinite sounds, which I first tried to define and then to 
locate. I could hear the tramping and whinnying of horses and mules, the rat- 
tling of chain harness, and the distant rumble of moving trains; but where 
they were, and whether ours or in the enemy’s country, I could not tell. 
Several times I thought I heard troops moving, but the sound either died 
away or the dark mass I took for men proved, on approach, to be a group of 
bushes. I felt satisfied that I had gone far enough to bring me to my destina- 
tion, but I could not imagine why I found no troops. There were several spots 
of faint light, as of distant camp fires, but I could not tell how far away they 
were or which might be at division headquarters. I could see occasional flashes 
of light in several directions, but I could hear no musketry. I stooped down and 
brought against the sky one after another the trees and lines of hills, and tried 
in vain to recall them ; and finally taking the direction of the wind for a guide, I 
ran down the side of the hill and struck up a ravine. 

“ After going a little way a bullet flew past me from behind, and I felt reas- 
sured, I was in the midst of a marsh; and while at one step I mounted up ona 
hummock, at the next I was plunging knee-deep in mud and water. I stumbled 
over knapsacks and blankets which lay around, and tripped my feet in dead 
men’s caps and straps. I sprang over a turbid pool to what seemed solid earth, 
and shuddered as I felt under me the yielding body of aman. As I plodded on 
I could distinguish the Confederate and Union dead lying, some with faces 
turned up and some curled in heaps upon the ground. Occasionally there 
seemed ahead of me to be moving forms, but as I came up to them they van- 
ished away, or I found only a cedar bush which gritted its branches together in 
derision. Behind bushes or logs I found wounded men who were trying to keep 
themse!ves alive, and each of whom asked me whether it would not soon be day. 
Further on, and I caught again the red glare at the works, which leered at me 
through the darkness. I took a turn to the left and seemed to strike a path 
Dark forms flitted by me, men going to the front or straggling to the rear; now 
and then I heard the singing of a musket ball, spending itself as it passed me, 
and now and then the moan of a straggler who had been hit. 

“1 do not know how long I wandered thus. Several times I changed the di- 
rection of my walk and started out with fresh confidence, each time to find my- 
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self no more successful than before, and occasionally discovering that I was 
walking toward the front. 

“ Thus I was blindly wandering on, hopeless of discovering my way, when I 
was suddenly aroused by the command ‘ Had/?,’ given in a hoarse foreign voice, 
by a dark object on the ground, which, as I approached, straightened out into 
the figure of a man. I should scarcely have been surprised had I learned that I 
was outside the skirmish line, as I used to have a peculiar luck that way, and 
was relieved when I learned that the sentry belonged to a provost guard, and 
had been posted there before dark to keep men from skulking to the rear. He 
was an outlandish foreigner, and I could get nothing from him regarding his 
regiment or division, or where the nearest troops were} he only knew that he 
had been there since before dark. I asked, ‘Where’s the next post of your 
guard?’ and he pointed to an indistinct form some distance off, and toward this 
I walked, hoping to find an American, or at least an intelligent being, who could 
tell me something. 

“ But on reaching the figure I found, sitting on a bank, propped against a hedge, 
his musket lying across his knees, a soldier perfectly dead. I could find no 
mark of bullet and no stain of blood, but his flesh was cold and had the clammy 
dead feeling which I had learned so easily to recognize. He sat with his arms 
hanging down, his head thrown back, and the heavy rain was beating down on 
his calm young face. 

‘Was there to be no end to my wanderings in the dark? And were all men 
dumb and dead to me? 

Yet half I seemed to recognize some trick 

Of mischief happened to me. God knows where— 
In a bad dream perhaps. Here ended then 
Progress this way. 

“T sat down and tried to collect my thoughts. The sounds which before I 
seemed to recognize were only now the sighs of the Valley of Death. The 
forms around me rose. The trees, the flitting shadows, the scattered arms, the 
silent dead sailed by in gloomy procession, and taunted me as they mournfully 
danced in time to the sighing branches. The sights, the sounds, the very earth 
itself seemed all unearthly now, and nothing real but my own aching head. 

“ Slowly the procession of dead things floated down, slowly the sad sounds be- 
came only the low sighings of the wind; and as the rain lulled I arose, and as I 
did so caught sight of a tree I recognized as having passed in the afternoon. 
Thankfully I put myself upon the road, and as 1 now knew where I was, the dis- 
tance to headquarters seemed interminable. I started and ran along the slip- 
pery path, and as the first faint blue streaks of light began to brighten the hori- 
zon, I saw the patient horses standing, and found the brigadier. 

“ ] was about to ask if he had heard from the front lately, and to offer some ex- 
planation of my absence; but he broke out with ‘Hello, Captain! I thought 
you’d gone up! I’ve just managed to get some regiments to relieve ours. 
Smith’s gone out with them, and when our men come in you see if you can get 
them together and mass them up as close as you can.’ He gave a sigh of relief, 
which | heartily echoed, and curled himself down beside his tree. 

“ How I lost my way and where I wandered is quite as inexplicable to me now 
as then. I had often missed my way for a time in going about at night in the 
woods or over fields, but I never felt so strongly the sense of loneliness and hor- 
rid helplessness as I did when every direction seemed the wrong one, as I stood 
in the dark shivering with cold, with the uncommunicative dead around me. It 
is not a noble or heroic feeling, but it is one which all soldiers have at one time 
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or another had; and as it is the least like home experiences, I have tried to tell 
you of it. The next morning’s sight was more sickening, but it did not make 


the same lasting impression on me.” .| ee ° ° ; 


We sat all three looking into the gray ashes in the grate for some time, when 
Brown broke silence with, “ And how about next morning ?” 

So Turner resumed: “ After the regiments had all come in and had with a 
good deal of difficulty been got into shape, I came back and lay down in the 
mud. When I awoke the sun was several hours high and the rain of the night 
before was steaming out of the men and horses. I was anxious to see the scene 
of last night’s skirmish, or whatever it was, and asked permission to ride out. 

“ All firing had ceased at daylight, and the sun showed very few live Confede- 
rates, but God knows there were plenty of dead ones. The enemy’s works were 
very strong and had been made with much care—the inside built up with logs, over 
which the earth from the interior ditch was thrown. They had also keen ditched in 
front, and it was this which enabled our men to come close up to them, where, 
standing in the ditch, they were as well protected as those on the other side. 
At every twenty or thirty feet there were heavy traverses which had been made 
to protect the guns. The ditch behind the work was literally filled with dead, 
and the rain which had settled in it was crimson red. In front the ground was 
strewn with our dead, and on the crest of the parapet lay the bravest, who had 
tried to go over. These bodies, lying directly in the line of both fires, were 
chopped and hacked by balls. There was one poor fellow the back of whose head 
and whose whole body was perforated like sponge, and flesh and clothing were 
hashed up together in a red and blue mass, but whose face, when we turned it up 
from the mud in which it was buried, looked as peaceful and quiet as if asleep. 

“ Behind, the dead had fallen thick; those first in the ditch had fallen, and on 
these others had kneeled to fire, to be likewise killed, and they lay twisted and 
intertwined. The space in rear was covered with those who had tried to escape, 
but who while crawling off on hands and knees had been shot, and had fallen on 
their faces. Behind every stump and stock were the corpses of some who had 
striven to cover themselves ; and in one place behind a traverse a man had used 
a dead comrade as a shelter, but as he had risen to fire had been shot, and had 
become the rain shelter for a third who had fallen dead over the two. 

“T walked about the place, and was just climbing over the works on my return 
when I saw in the ditch a young Confederate, who lay in blood-stained water, with 
the upper half of his body upon a dead man and with two others across his legs. 
His eyes were open, but glazed, though there seemed a slight animation in 
them, and they moved dreamily as I looked at him, while he made a slight 
movement with the arm which was disengaged. I could not see where he was 
hit, nor could I be sure that he was conscious. I told some men to come over 
to get him out, which they did with reluctance, as the enemy were keeping up a 
constant ‘picking off’ from the new iine to which they had withdrawn during 
the night; but before they had extricated him an orderly came for me from the 
brigadier, saying our brigade was moving and that I was wanted at once; so | 
mounted and rode after the command.” 


Turner rose, and after poking among the gray coals he found a red spot, and 
with a paper relit his pipe, and saying “ Good-night,” left the room. 

We heard his step along the entry and listened to him going up stairs ; and 
as we heard him close the door of his room behind him Brown said, “1 believe, 
on the whole, I’m glad | didn’t see a battle.” 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of “Susan Fielding,” “Archie Lovell,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
LADY ROSE GOLIGHTLY. 


UST at this juncture Rawdon Crosbie 

makes his appearance on the scene. 
He joins Emma at once; meekly receives 
his scolding for being late ; then, with the 
best grace he can, resigns himself to the 
prospect of being exhibited as an engaged 
man before all Emma’s little Lidlington 
world for the remainder of the afternoon. 

“You look very nice indeed, my dear 
Emmy, now that you are not lecturing.’ 
This he remarks after they have made the 
round of the gardens, and have been seen 
and smiled at by everybody. “I never 
knew you wear a prettier bonnet or 
dress.”’ 

Ever since he met Mrs. Theobald in Spa, 
Rawdon has been going into raptures about 
the becomingness of pale blue and pink 
roses. So, to please her lover, Emma has 
caused this combination to be worked into 
form by Miss Fletcher; not in common 


cheap materials like Jane’s, but in richest 
silk, laces, and furbelows, and with the result 


he sees. 

“T am glad you like me, Rawdon; 
mamma thought so much blue might make 
me look loud. Apropos of that—well, no, 
apropos of nothing—but who do you think 
Mrs. Pippin 

Your Spa 


is here, and not in mourning ? 
says she thinks it hardly decent. 
friend, Mrs. Theobald ! ” 

The telltale blood dyes Rawdon’s brown 
face up to the temples ; otherwise he keeps 
himself in hand well. “Mrs, Theobald? 
What, withont her husband, or with him?” 

“Oh, they are both here, and it seems 
have plenty of friends already. Lady Rose 
is quite intimate with them; and as to the 
officers ! ig 

There is no need for Emma to finish the 
sentence Ex:ctly before them, at a dis- 
tance ot about a dozen yards, stands Jane, 
still close beside the band and still with a 
ring of admirers around her: Colonel 
Mauleverer, little Captain Brabazon, a flut- 
tering train of subalterns, all eager for her 
smiles! She is looking her best in the del- 
icate mauve dress (how well Rawdon re- 
members her showing it to De Lansac) which 


Lady Rose called that extremely brilliant 
silk, and with so much attention and so 
large an audience. A woman who has been 
once an actress at heart retains her actress 
instincts to the last, as surely as a woman 
of fashion retains hers. With Lady Rose 
Golightly alone she was ill at ease, awkward 
as a school-girl. With half a dozen men 
contending for her favor, and half a hundred 
eyes looking on, Jane breathes her own at- 
mosphere, laughs her own laugh, talks her 
own language, is herself again. 

Rawdon Crosbie stops short, and watches 
her smiling unconscious face with feelings 
of most unwarrantable bitterness. How 
utterly the Spa ball and the walk home in 
the moonlight, how utterly all the sweetness, 
the romance of their brief acquaintance 
must have died from this light-minded, fickle 
young woman’s memory, while he 

“Come away, Emma!” The tone of 
his voice actually makes Miss Marsland 
jump. “ There’s nothing in worse taste 
than for ladies to flock round a regimental 
band as they do here. I detest it. If 
women only knew,’’ assuming the true mar- 
ital tone already, “‘ what men say of them 
afterwards !”’ 

He marches Emma off to one of the least 
frequented walks in the gardens, where they 
come across Theobald and Lady Rose ; 
makes her affectionate and bitter speeches 
by turns ; rails against women, against men, 
against flower shows, and military bands, 
and the fools and coquettes who listen to 
them. At last, abruptly, in connection with 
nothing that has gone before, inquires if his 
mother and Mrs. Theobald have met and 
recognized each other ? 

““ We—we did meet Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
bald,’’ answers Emma * But 
that was before we saw any one speak to 
them, and mamma thought it as wise to take 
no decisive step towards renewing the ac- 
quaintance, You understand, Rawdon?” 

“T understand nothing unless I am told 
it plainly,’’ answers Rawdon. “ You met 
Mrs. Theobald before you knew Lady Rose 
Golightly was going to notice them, and cut 
her. Is that it?” 

“T hope I know too well what is due to 
myself to cut any one. There were other 


evasively. 
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people passing at the time, and neither 
mamma nor I looked in the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theobald. Simply that.” 

“ Did she see you?” 

“How can I tell, since I was not looking 
in their direction?” 

After this the lovers walk back, without 
the interchange of many more sentiments, 
towards the point whence they started. 
Mrs. Crosbie forms one of a knot of dowa- 
gers who are obstructing the entrance to the 
refreshment tent, at this hour the most pop- 
ular tent in the gardens, Anc here Rawdon 
disburthens himself of his betrothed, then 
rushes off, forgetting all his anger of five 
minutes ago, to search for Jane, to find out 
whether that light-minded, fickle young 
woman means to be offended with him or 
not! 

He has not far to seek. Mrs. Theobald 
is eating a strawberry ice just outside the 
tent, with Captain Brabazon holding her 
parasol and evidently making all the run- 
ning he can during the absence of the 
Colonel. She looks round, she sees Raw- 
don Crosbie intently watching her, and a 
smile and flush of recognition light up her 
face. Two seconds more, and he is at her 
side. 

“You see, we have kept our word. We 
have really taken possession of our Chalk- 
shire estates,” Jane remarks as they shake 
hands. “I was afraid you were not here 
when I saw your mamma and Miss Mars- 
land alone.” 

She is not offended then. Yet some- 
thing in her demure voice as she says these 
two ominous words “ your mamma,” some- 
thing in the mocking expression of her 
blue eyes, makes Rawdon Crosbie hot and 
cold by turns. How can he tell what 
highly dranfatized version of the horrible 
Czartoriska mistake will not be detailed in 
another minute for Captain Brabazon’s 
benefit? He makes an absurdly stiff little 
speech welcoming her to Chalkshire, asks 
for Mr. Theobald, for Blossy. 

“Theobald is here, or was here five 
minutes ago; Blossy is at home at Theo- 
balds. I feel an inch taller, Mr. Crosbie, I 
can tell you, when I speak of Theobalds as 
home! Think what it is for us vagrants 
to possess twenty-two mildewed rooms 
and a whole legion of domestic rats of our 
own.” 

“Theobalds is a charming old country 
house, I am told,” says Captain Brabazon. 
“T hope you will let me ride over to see 


you as soon as you are settled, Mrs. Theo- 
bald?” 

“Come and see us at once,” Jane an- 
swers with her off-hand heartiness. “ We 
are as much settled as we are ever likely to 
be in this life. The Colonel has promised 
to breakfast with us on Sunday; you had 
better come with him. Mr. Crosbie, you 
can find your way to Theobalds without be- 
ing asked, I hope?” turning to young 
Rawdon with an air of perfect familiarity 
and friendship that is not lost upon more 
than one of the bystanders. 

For Rawdon himself, he does not know 
how to take her. Nothing can be more 
pointedly amicable than the manner of her 
reception of him; and still, in her voice, in 
her eyes, there lurks that same demure, 
half-mocking expression which troubled him 
from the first. How if all these friendly 
words, these lavishly sweet smiles accorded 
to himself should cloak some scheme of 
retaliation upon his mother and Emma, of 
which he is to be the unhappy instrument ! 
Jane seems to guess his thoughts. “ Would 
you mind taking me for a walk round the 
gardens?” she asks him in a little pleading 
voice. “I want you to tell me who every- 
body is, and I want to hear all that you 
have been doing since I saw you. Good- 
by for the present, Captain Brabazon. We 
shall expect you on Sunday, mind. Oh, 
my parasol, please.” And then away she 
walks, Rawdon Crosbie, with feelings of 
oddly-mixed embarrassment and triumph, 
at her side. ° 

“ Ah, let us wait a little,” cries Jane, as 
the band just at this minute begins to play 
the overture to “ William Tell.” “Hack- 
neyed and hurdy-gurdied though it is, I am 
never tired of that poor old opera. It re- 
minds me of so many jolly days.” 

And she stops, precisely opposite Emma 
Marsland, Mrs. Crosbie, and half the dow- 
agers of the neighborhood, and with the 
most innocent face imaginable, and keeping 
time with the fingers of one slim hand upon 
the palm of the other, as if the music were 
the only thing in the universe of which she 
were conscious, listens. 

Rawdon listens too; does not, that is to 
say, hear a solitary note that is played, but 
is sensible of a murmur of subdued feminine 
talk in which his own name frequently oc- 
curs, and feels, although he never once looks 
in their direction, that the eyes of Emma, 
of his mother, and of his mother’s: friends 
are all riveted upon his hot face. For four 
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or five mortal minutes Jane keeps him at 
his post (strange how callous the kindest- 
hearted women are about inflicting this sort 
of torture on men they really like) ; then, 
after a whisper that sends the hot iron 
deeper and deeper into Emma’s spirit, moves 
away, followed of course by Rawdon, among 
the crowd. 

“The overture was worth stopping for, 
Mr. Crosbie, was it not? I could tell by 
your face how you enjoyed it.” 

“ What have I done to make you so cruel, 
Mrs. Theobald? I went to say good-by to 
you in Spa, and you had gone to breakfast 
in the woods—with De Lansac! I meet 
you again in Chalkshire, and the only way 
you can amuse yourself, as soon as you can 
find time to spare me a word at all, is by 
laughing at me.” 

“But laughing at people is my way of 
showing how well I like them,” responds 
Jane. ‘“ Surely you don’t want to be treated 
with ceremony, do you ?” 

“Laugh at me till I die,’’ says young 
Rawdon quickly. “TI shall never want any 
other treatment at your hands.” 

“Heavens! Are you going to be senti- 
mental? Give me notice if you mean to 
do anything so dreadful !” 

**T do not, indeed. I leave sentimental 
speeches to the De Lansacs and Colonel 
Mauleverers of the world—the kind of 
men you prefer, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“ Ah, -you’ve been watching me, have 
you? Now, I won’t allow that, Master 
Rawdon. Children of your age should 
know better than to spy the actions of their 
elders,” 

How well they suit each other, this un- 
equally stationed boy and girl whom fate, 
with her accustomed indifference as to re- 
sults, persists in throwing together! They 
stroll about among the flower stalls in the 
level sunlight ; they: quarrel, make up, jest, 
laugh, are happy. It might be Arcadia to 
Rawdon Crosbie instead of the Lidlington 
nursery grounds. Jane tells him about 
their arrival at Theobalds yesterday, de- 
scribes their visit in the dark to the cellar, 
and how Theobald, mistrustful of the “ re- 
spectable country girls” hired by Miss 
Charlotte, would cook his own mutton- 
chops, and how all through the night she 
kept fearing that the rats meant to carry 
Blossy away bodily. ‘ The only excite- 
ment I can look forward to in life is rat-catch- 
ing. If you have any terriers, bring them 
over some fine morning, please. Oh, and I 
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am going to makea garden. I don’t know a 
parsnip from a ranunculus, but I’m going 
to make a garden and a croquet ground, 
somewhere as far as possible from the 
house. Will you come and help me? By 
the by, Mr. Crosbie,”’ she runs on, “ are you 
always on leave? I don’t know much about 
military matters, but I thought people in the 
army were generally stationed somewhere.” 

Rawdon explains that he is for the pres- 
est serving his country at Woolwich,. but 
has just managed to get another week’s 
leave of absence—he does not add, a week 
predestined to driving Emmy about in his 
mother’s pony-carriage, and paying morning 
calls of a certain prophetic and mournful 
character to Emmy’s friends. 

“Well, that will do capitally then,’’ cries 
Jane. ‘I suppose one can make a garden 
in a week? But mind, I shall want you for 
the real hard work, the digging and turf- 
cutting and all that.” 

“T’ll work eight hours a day, with spade 
and pickaxe, as long as Mauleverer and 
Brabazon are not my fellow-laborers,” an- 
swers Rawdon, trying rather unsuccessfully 
to conceal the ridiculous satisfaction which 
the proposal causes him. 

They walk completely round the garden, 
naturally meeting the whole of Mrs. Cros- 


’ 


bie’s acquaintance as they walk, and just as 
they are returning into the neighborhood of 
the band are overtaken by Theobald and 
Lady Rose Golightly. It is now five 
o’clock, and Lady Rose is on her way to her 
carriage. She has grown young by a dozen 
years during the last half hour; her eyes 
sparkle; a bloom that, for once, owes 
nothing to art, is on her face. She is 
sweeter, more generously condescending 
than ever in her demeanor toward Francis 
Theobald’s wife. 

“T have been asking your husband if you 
will dine with me to-morrow, Mrs, Theo- 
bald, and he refers me to you. Oh, indeed, 
you must come. I want so much to show 
you the Folly, the ugliest house in Eng- 
land, I call it, and we shall be quite a small 
friendly party. Mr. Crosbie,” she has al- 
ready shaken hands with Rawdon, “I sup- 
pose one mustn’t give you any bachelor in- 
vitations now?” 

“ Why not ?”’ says Rawdon, looking inno- 
cent in an exactly inverse ratio to what he 
feels. Bachelor invitations, bachelor parties, 
are the very things of all others concerning 
which, at the present time, Miss Marsland 
holds the strongest opinions, 
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“Oh, why! Your own conscience may 
answer that. Luckily,” goes on Lady Rose, 
with a laugh, “I have nothing to do with 
other people’s consciences. I find my own 
quite as much as I can manage. And so, 
as you know no just cause or impediment, I 
do ask you if you will dine with me at 
eight o’clock to-morrow? Bachelor party, 
mind !” 

Rawdon accepts unconditionally; like 
Captain Brabazon, he at once decides that 
Mrs. Theobald will fall to his lot at din- 
ner ; and as they all walk slowly together 
toward the gates, Lady Rose takes her 
tablets from her pocket and writes down 
the names of her newly-invited guests. 

“We shall be a very nice little party, I 
think. Mr. and Mrs. Theobald, Colonel 
Mauleverer, Captain Brabazon, Mr. Raw- 
don Crosbie, Loo Childers—Loo is coming 
to stay with me to-morrow—and myself. 
Two, four, seven; an uneven number, but 
no matter. Saturday, 30th of June. Mrs. 
and Miss Why, good heavens, what 
have I done!” Lady Rose has turned back 
to another page of her tablets, and looks 
up with eyes full of genuine horror. “ ‘ Sat- 
urday, 30th of June ’—yes, that’s to-mor- 
row—‘ Mrs. and Miss Coventry Brown, 


9» 





eight o’clock 

“ You have asked Mrs. Coventry Brown 
to a bachelor party?” exclaims Rawdon. 
“Oh, Lady Rose, this is fatal.” 

“But what can I do? I utterly forgot 
her existence when [ invited every one else. 
I can’t put her off now.” 

“ A sudden death in the family.” 

“ And be cross-questioned next morning 
by the united Brown and Pippin families as 
to details. ‘When did he die? Why did 
he die? What depth of mourning do his 
relations mean to wear?’ No, no. I can- 
didly confess I’m much too great a coward 
to run any risk of that kind. Mrs. Coventry 
Brown is the Mrs. Candour of this neigh- 
borhood,” Lady Rose explains, turning to 
Jane—‘“‘a dragoness of virtue and scan- 
dal, under whose rule we all of us live in fear 
and trembling. Mrs. Coventry Brown at a 
convivial little bachelor dinner! when I 
ought to have asked the Archdeacon and 
five of the minor clergy, at least, to meet 
her!” 

“Leave us out till another day,” sug- 
gests Theobald’s lazy voice. “ We won't 
be offended. Anything better than put- 
ting us at the same tablé with virtuous 
people.” 

“Well, I'm sure, Theobald!” cries 


Jane, the indignation flaming hot over all 
her honest face. 

“My dear Mrs. Theobald, I was only 
jesting,” interrupts Lady Rose, with ready 
tact. “Mrs. Brown is—a somewhat heavy 
old lady, whom I have contrived, with my 
usual wisdom, to introduce into an otherwise 
charming little party. Nothing remains for 
us all but to bear the infliction as best we 
can, and pray that she mav at least leave 
early. Now, how are you going home?” 

Jane answers that they are going home as 
they came, on foot. It is a walk of about 
two miles across the fields from the Lid- 
lington flower show to Theobalds, 

“ But why not let me drive you?” says 
Lady Rose, still addressing Jane, not Theo- 
bald. “Take me out of my way? Nota 
bit. I pass your gates.” 

Jane upon this, reluctant she knows not 
why, says “Yes,” and bids good-by to 
Rawdon Crosbie. 

“ Till to-morrow,” adds Lady Rose, nod- 
ding to him gayly, as she seats herself be- 
side Mrs. Theobald inthe carriage. “ And 
mind, I shall put you on duty, Mr. Crosbie. 
I shall make you take—you know whom— 
to dinner.” 

And then away dashes Lady Golightly’s 
barouche, with its high-stepping grays and 
powdered footman, and with Mr. and Mrs, 
Francis Theobald inside. 

“* Birds of a feather,’ remarks Mrs. Cov- 
entry Brown in a whisper to Mrs, Cros- 
bie, as these two ladies watch the scene 
breathless, from afar. ‘“ ‘ Birds of a feath- 
er.” Ah, my dear friend, we all know what 
Lady Rose is at heart.” 

But Rawdon’s mother is silent. Dimly 
it dawns upon her that the vexed question 
of whether Jane shall or shall not be noticed 
will have to be ‘reviewed from a higher 
standpoint than she has hitherto taken, 

“ Ought we to visit her! It is a matter 
purely of right or wrong.’ These were 
Mrs. Crosbie’s sentiments a fortnight ago, 
in Spa. “ Will it be good taste not to visit 
ANY ONE with whom Lady Golightly may 
choose to associate ?”’ is the question now. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
DOMESTIC AND RETROSPECTIVE, 


“ THEOBALD,” says Jane abruptly, “I 
should like to be told the meaning—you hear 
me—the meaning of Lady Rose Goiightly’s 
civility. Takena fancy tome? Yes, that’s 
such a very likely thing to happen. She 
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and you were friends rather in old days? 
I don’t believe it was rather. I believe you 
and Lady Rose were once a great deal more 
to each other than I know anything about, 
and I think it would be fairer—yes, fairer 
and juster to me, Theobald, that you should 
say so at once, and in a straightforward 
way.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Theobald are jogging along 
in a hired fly through the up and down 
Chalkshire lanes to Lady Rose’s dinner 
party—Jane exceedingly upright, mindful 
of the flowers in her hair and of her fresh 
white muslin dress; Mr. Theobald, laven- 
der-gloved and white-tied, leaning back, 
with his legs upon the opposite seat, in as 
comfortable a position as his wife’s aggres- 
sive frame of temper and the jolting of the 
fly will permit. 

“ Yes,’’ goes on Jane, as her husband re- 
mains silent, “I am sure of it! And what 
is more, I shall show Lady Rose Golightly 
that Iam sure of it, unless you take the 
trouble to contradict me.” 

“And suppose I can’t contradict you, 
Jenny?’’ remarks Theobald with perfect 
good-humor. “Suppose Lady Rose and I 
were more to each other once than you 
know anything about, what next ?” 

“Oh, if you tell me that, I have done,” 
says Jane coloring. “I have nothing to do 
with any part of your life before your life 

“belonged to me. It is extremely flattering 
of course, if I had only the sense to ap- 
preciate it, that I should have been the rival 
or the successor of the Duke of Malta’s 
daughter.” 

“The rival! Jenny, child, would you 
like to hear exactly how much Lady Rose 
and I ever had to say to each other? I can 
tell you in three words.” 

It is a maxim of Theobald’s, that nothing 
baffles curiosity, eludes pursuit, and gener- 
ally mystifies the human intelligence like 
truth, And so, by sheer force of habit, and 
without deliberate intention either of baf- 
fling, eluding, or mystifying Jane, he tells the 
truth now; or as near the truth as a one- 
sided version of a history enacted by two 
persons can ever be expected to arrive. 

“We were both rather young’’—I don’t 
know how it happens, but Jane’s hand is in 
Theobald’s during the whole narration— 
“ both rather young, and one, I can answer for 
it, extraordinarily foolish, In those days, Jen- 
ny, I was, as you know, an officer in her Ma- 
jesty’s household troops, and wore moss-rose 
buds in my buttonhole, and spent my nights 
at balls and my afternoons in the park and 
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at kettledrum teas. Oh, you may look in- 
credulous, but ’tis true. Kettledrumming 
was just coming into fashion when I was a 
youngster ; and whatever was the fashion, 
the young fool Francis Theobald did.”’ 

“ Even to falling in love with Lady Rose 
Golightly ?’’ interrupts Jane. 

“ She was not Lady Rose Golightly they, 
and I don’t know that I ever fell in love 
with her, Mind, I only say I don’t know; 
perhaps I did. I imagined so at the time, 
and that comes very nearly to the same 
thing, doesn’t it? You see, she was the 
prettiest woman in London.,”’ 

“One wouldn’t think so now.” 

“And the most run after. A duke’s 
daughter, too ; and I dare say I was snob 
enough—didn’t Carlyle or some one [Mr. 
Theobald is not a reader of books] remark 
once that we are all snobs at heart ?—to be 
influenced by that. Well, I used to meet 
her everywhere through the whole of one 
season, and she would always give me her 
best dances, and throw over earls and mar- 
quises by the dozen for me—fact, Jenny, I 
assure you; and then at last, one fine night, 
just about seven years ago it must have been, 
my eyes were opened and I found out—no 
very startling discovery, you will say—that I 
had been a fool! Lady Rose Beaudesert was 
engaged to the hereditary Prince of Hollen- 
zoffenstein. The wedding was to take place 
in the third week of July, and the brides- 
maids were to wear mauve silk dresses with 
white tunics, and dear little mauve wreaths 
and veils so 

“Your voice shakes as you talk that non- 
sense, Theobald.” 

“ The springs of this vehicle would make 
anything shake, Jenny.” 

“ Lady Rose had jilted you. TI hate her ; 
no, I don’t, I love her for behaving so badly 
that you must hate her. Tell me that you 
hate that woman, Theobald! ” 

“No, Jane, I can’t tell you that. Till I 
saw her yesterday, I had clean forgotten 
there was such a person as Lady Rose in ex- 
istence.” 

“ And at the time ?”’ 

“At the time—as you really seem de- 
termined to have the story in full—at the 
time I went one fine evening to a ball at 
the Camerons’, the Lucius Camerons, you 
know—no, you don’t know, but that’s noth- 
ing to do with the story—I went toa ball at 
the Camerons’, and was told by all my best 
friends before I got half-way up the stair- 
case, that Lady Rose Beaudesert was en- 
gaged, and I had better go and offer my 
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congratulations, You see, people knew we 
had been a good deal together—I had ridden 
with her and her brother only that morning 
in the park—and were naturally amused at 
the situation. Nothing more ridiculous than 
the position of a jilted man, unless perhaps 
it’s the position of the other man who has 
cut him out. But I think, as far as I can 
recollect, that I got through it pretty well. 
Lady Rose was standing at the further end 
of the ball-room, and I went up to her at 
once and said a few things as nicely as I 
could about my hopes for her happiness. 
Her mother, the good old dowager duchess— 
peace be to her ashes for the part she played 
toward me !—was on one side, the heredita- 
ry Prince with a number of syllables in his 
name on the other. I was introduced to 
him, and he bowed extremely graciously and 
smiled. I bowed and smiled extremely 
graciously to him. And then I had one last 
waltz with Lady Rose. I never spoke to 
her again from that night till yesterday. 
The story is told.’’ 

“ And having failed to marry so high, you 
married so low!” says Jane, half moving 
away her hand, “Having lost the Duke 
of Malta’s daughter, you took—a ballet 
girl!” 

If there were truth in the taunt, no shadow 
of change on Mr. Theobald’s good-looking 
face betrays that it has struck home. 

“There was never any question of my 
marrying the Duke of Malta’s daughter, 
Jenny. I never thought of marrying any 
one until you put marriage into my head. 
We amused each other, and danced with 
each other, for a whole London season. 
Then Lady Rose got engaged to her Prince 
(by the way, she didn’t marry him ; I wonder 
how that was ?), and I took to another way 
of life altogether.’’ 

“The life you were leading, I suppose, 
when you came across me?”’ 

“ Exactly, Jenny. How all this talk brings 
back the old days! How plain I remem- 
ber you—I’ll get made justice of the peace 
and have these infernal roads levelled—how 
plain I remember you as you looked that 
day when I met my fate at the Royal! I 
had gone with Jack Thornton to see his 
burlesque rehearsal ; but all I saw was you. 
You wore a green merino frock with darns 
in it, Mrs. Theobald. You had shabby pink 
roses in your hat. And I stood, in vain try- 
ing to contain my feelings, in the slips, and 
fell in love with you as you danced.” 

A blush like an April sunrise crosses 
Tane’s face. Sweet, trebly sweet from their 
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rarity, are words like these from Theobald’s 
lips! She can forgive—she thinks she can 
forgive—Lady Rose all that poor, stunted, 
artificial, ball-room flirtation on the strength 
of them! “I can never believe you fell in 
love with me looking as horrid as I must 
have looked that day,” and her hand returns 
to his. “When I was dressed 1 wasn’t 
ugly, I know; but the prettiest girl that 
ever lived couldn’t look well dancing dar- 
tements in a green merino dress and a shab- 
by hat.’ 

“Jenny, did I or did I not come and speak 
to you the moment the class broke up!” 

“That was nothing. Any one might 
have done that without falling in love.” 

“ And didn’t you say that for no earthly 
consideration would you allow me to see 
you home; and then didn’t I see you 
home—it rained, too—all the way to Water- 
loo Road? And I held my umbrella over 
your head, and got wet through myself.” 

“ And then how soon you began to get 
jealous,” adds Jane. “Jealous of old 
Adolph Dido, who had known me since I 
was a baby, because he called me ‘my 
dear,’ as if every one in a theatre didn’t call 
every one else ‘my dear’; jealous of poor 
little Montague Stokes because he hap- 
pened to be my lover in the piece ; jealous 
of everybody. You have quite left off be- 
ing jealous, Mr. Theobald, by the way.” 

“Yes, my dear Jane,” says Theobald, 
and he draws his wife to his side, to the 
detriment of her muslin frills, and kisses 
her. “I leave that branch of domestic 
duty to you now.” 








CHAPTER XV. 


THE CIGARETTE OF PEACE. 

THE house in which Lady Rose Go- 
lightly lives was built by the good old 
Duke, her grandfather, while he’ was still 
Marquis of Fitzgermain. It goes by the 
name of Beaudesert’s Folly, and its archi- 
tecture bears a modest resemblance to that 
of the Brighton Pavilion, which royal 
building was indeed erected by the gra- 
cious Prince and friend of the Beaudesert 
family at about the same date as the Folly. 

“Mine is the most ridiculously ugly 
house in England,” Lady Rose says her- 
self—probably with justice. And still, ev- 
ery received canon of art, of taste, put 
aside, Beaudesert’s Folly is not without a 
certain specious attractiveness of its own. 
It was built to humor the whim of a certain 
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French lady, in whose opinion art went 
for little indeed, pleasure for everything ; 
built, as its name implies, for the sojourn of 
Folly during six or eight summer weeks. 
And it at least fulfils the objects of its exist- 
ence. There is a panelled gewgaw banquet- 
ing room, all white and gold, and blue and 
crimson, and with so many stained “ Goth- 
ic”? windows, opening to the ground, that 
to dine there is the next thing to dining in 
the open air itself. And there is a small 
amber Chinese drawing-room, faded from 
its pristine beauty, but whose warm color- 
ing and subdued light doubtless suited the 
swarthy complexion of its first occupant, as 
they now suit the London-bleached cheeks 
of Lady Rose Golightly. And drawing- 
room and banqueting room alike open 
upon a terrace ; and in the garden outside 
plays a fountain, so close that you can hear 
the cool splash of the water as you dine. 
What astonishing effects these panelled 
walls, that garden terrace, might produce 
if they would only break suddenly into 
speech before some of the discreet Chalk- 
shire people—Mesdames Coventry Brown 
and Crosbie, for instance, or the venerable 
Archdeacon and his wife—when these wor- 
thy souls come to pay their little court to 
Lady Rose! For history, which has many 
hard things to say of the Beaudesert fam- 
ily, always allows them the negative virtue 
of knowing how to enjoy themselves, and 
three successive Beaudesert generations 
have now, during about ten weeks of the 
year, enjoyed themselves at the Folly! 
Under Lady Rose’s régime fewer cakes 
are eaten, less ale drunk, than under the 
régime of her predecessors (although many 
alively dinner-party or impromptu supper 
is held in the banqueting room of the 
Folly whereof the Chalkshire world knows 
little). The house was made over to her 
for her lifetime by her brother, the present 
Duke, at the time of her marriage ; made 
over with the strictest legal prohibitions 
against poor George Golightly’s ever hav- 
ing the right to cross its threshold without 
his wife’s consent. And a very pleasant 
little summer retreat or harbor of refuge 
Lady Rose finds it now in her life of quasi 
widowhood. When in want of 
money—Lady Rose is often in want of 
money—and has let her town house, there is 
always the ridiculous minareted roof of the 
Folly to shelter her ; when she turns sick 
of everything in town, dress, lovers, rouge, 
scandal, herself—herself most of all—there 
arc always the roses and carnations of the 


she is 
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Folly gardens to nurse her back to peace. 
A distinct vein of poetry runs through the 
many-colored composite of which Lady 
Rose’s nature is formed. Woman of the 
world, steeped to the lips in worldliness 
though she is, she can feel nature, June 
nights, July roses, the love-song of the thrush 
and nightingale still, But then she must 
feel it allin company! Roses in the after- 
noon, a French dinner and champagne, and 
four or five pleasant men and women, 
bringing with them the last stories from 
town; afterward the love-songs of the 
nightingale, but songs from human lips as 
well, and coffee on the terrace, and a stroll 
through the moonlit gardens, and a cigar- 
ette or two, and Badminton to finish the 
evening. 

I repeat it, less cakes and ale are con- 
sumed now than formerly at the Folly ; but 
cigarettes, champagne, and sentiment have 
replaced them. The Lady Rose Golightly 
of our virtuous Victorian era, in short, has 
succeeded the noisy male Beaudeserts and 
their associates of other days. But what a 
world of social reform, what a revolution, 
not in manners only, but in morals, is im- 
plied in those few words. 

“Every one is here, I think, Mrs. Brown, 
except the Theobalds. As they are stran- 
gers in the land, I suppose we must give 
them ten minutes law still.” 

The amber and muslin curtains of Lady 
Rose’s drawing-room are closed just suffi- 
ciently to soften the effect of western sun- 
beams upon evening complexions, without 
excluding the cool flower-scented air from 
the gardens; and Lady Rose, never so 
charming as in her own house, is chatting 
away that dreariest prelude to pleasure in 
human life, the interval before dinner. 

“The Theobalds!” repeats Mrs. Cov- 
entry Brown, turning herself slowly, as on a 
pivot, in her mulberry satin. She is a vast, 
mild, pulpy-looking blonde, this oracle be- 
fore whose utterances all Chalkshire trem- 
bles—a scantily-draped blonde of fifty, with 
white roses mysteriously pinned upon a bald 
head, with great wide-open yellow eyes, a soft 
purring voice,and a creamysmile. “I did 
not,quite catch you, dear Lady Rose. Is it 
possible the poor Miss Theobalds feel equal 
to going into society already ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the Miss Theobalds,” 
Lady Rose answers. “I am _ not good 
enough to aspire to intimacy with the Miss 
Theobalds. The people I expect are the 
new arrivals, Francis Theobald of Theo- 
balds and his wife.” 
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“ Ah, indeed!” Mrs. Coventry Brown 
draws her lips close, runs her eyes round 
the room, then drops them upon the fine 
massive foreground of her own bare arms, 
and gives the white 10ses on her head a 
little depreciatory shake. “Mr. Francis 
Theobald was at the flower show yesterday, 
I believe ?” she remarks, an obtrusive em- 
phasis on the “ Mister.” 

“ And his wife too. Didn’t you see her? 
They came away with me. She is rather a 
nice-looking person. Ah, there’s a ring ; it 
must bethem. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. 
Crosbie?” Lady Rose appeals to Rawdon 
Crosbie, who has instantly hovered near at 
the mention of Jane’s name. “ Mr. Theo- 
bald’s wife is rather a nice-looking person ?” 

Rawdon thinks Mrs. Theobald one of the 
prettiest women he ever saw in his life, and, 
being too young and too unversed in the 
world’s ways to discern the error of honest 
partisanship, says so boldly. 

“ Well, there I cannot agree with you,” 
cries Lady Rose a little sharply. ‘“ She has 
a nice complexion certainly and a pair of 
blue eyes, but no features. And then such 
an absence of style!”’ 

“ But, my dear Lady Rose, what can one 
expect?” purrs Mrs. Coventry Brown in a 
woolly whisper. “The marvel is, I think 
(and a great relief it must be to the poor 
Miss Theobalds), that a person from such a 
position as that should be noticeable at all.” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Brown, no scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth! I have theatrical 
blood in my own veins, you know ”—Lady 
Rose is fond of thus openly adverting to the 
one notorious blur upon the Beaudesert 
scutcheon—“ and I never will hear a word 
against the sock and buskin. If Mrs. The- 
obald is nice, I for my part shall like her 
just as well as if she were the daughter of 
a prince. But then I care nothing for birth. 
I am an out-and-out republi-zan.”’ 

Now, Mrs. Coventry Brown’s father, men 
say, began life humbly in the retail hosiery 
business. Her husband, all the world knows, 
was a Manchester cotton-seller. She is 


therefore aristocratic to the backbone, and 
the very word “birth” jars harshly on her 
susceptibilities. 

“1 think we must admit, my dear Lady 
Rose,”’ a peony flush rising over her large 
blonde face—‘ I think we must admit that 
there are parvenoos and farvenoos. Also 
that it is a duty [I am afraid Mrs. Coventry 
Brown pronounces it ‘ dooty,’ for when she is 
vexed she forgets her pronunciation some- 
times] to make distinctions between them.”’ 
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Before Lady Rose can answer, the door is 
thrown open, and the innocent objects of 
the discussion make their appearance—The- 
obald debonair, self-possessed, graceful, a 
man of men now as ever, in Lady Rose’s 
sight ; Jane, shyer than she would be if she 
were facing a couple of thousand spectators 
in a theatre, upon his arm. She has never, 
it must be borne in mind, entered a draw- 
ing-room containing ladies, unless it be the 
public drawing-room of a foreign hotel, until 
this moment. Theobald married her fromthe 
stage, an ignorant child of sixteen, and has 
introduced her to no society, save the society 
of men, since. She knows not a law, a tradi- 
tion of what with pleasant irony is called 
our social intercourse. And yet by accident, 
inspiration—who shall say what teaches 
women, never men, the secrets of a class to 
which they were not born?—she trans- 
gresses against none of them. Some subtle 
intuition, some acute rendering perhaps of 
the glances Lady Rose bestowed yesterday 
upon the “ extremely brilliant silk,” has made 
her dress in simple white muslin to-night ; 
white muslin high to her throat, with a knot 
or two of blue ribbon, and some carnations 
from the garden at Theobalds in her hair. 
She looks a girl of seventeen! A pang of 
envy contracts Lady Rose Golightly’s heart 
as one of the mirrors with which the room 
is lined reflects Jane’s blooming face in 
dangerously close contrast with her own 
faded one. Alas! there is the difference of 
a dozen years at least between them. But 
then, recollects Lady Rose, youth does not 
invariably ride the winning horse in these 
days. Above and beyond all things, what 
men want most is to be amused. Coulda 
red-and-white uneducated girl like this re- 
ally amuse any man, above all a man as 
difficult in his tastes as Francis Theobald ? 

She advances and receives Jane with mark- 
ed friendship ; Mrs. Coventry Brown, while 
the reception goes on, holding her rose- 
crowned head aloft and keeping her yellow 
eyes well fixed upon nothingness. Colonef 
Mauleverer, Captain Brabazon, Rawdon, all 
come forward. Jane feels almost at home; 
and Lady Rose, with the hollow pleasant 
amiability of good breeding, seems bent upon 
rendering her still more so. 

“Loo, my dear,” and she turns to a lady 
who till now has been talking to Colonel 
Mauleverer in the background, “let me in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Theobald. My own 
familiar friend,” this with a smile to Jane, 
“Miss Childers. ’ 

Loo Childers, the familiar friend, the 
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ame damnée, say unkind tongues, of Lady 
Rose Golightly, is one of those mature girls 
of the world whereof the present age is so fer- 
tile. If the semi-detached matron be the salt, 
the wholly detached maiden may surely be 
called the pepper of society in our times. 
Loo Childers, the second daughter of an 
extremely impoverished peer, knows every- 
body, goes everywhere, does everything, 
even to writing a book of travels. Sheisa 
couple of years younger than Lady Rose, 
and pretty in a certain quaint style. A 
complexion tanned by yachting, yellowed by 
cosmetics, by late hours, by hard work of all 
kinds, but good still under the chandeliers ; 
hair of dazzling gold, except near the roots, 
where the natural brown is apt to assert it- 
self ; a somewhat overfull figure, a speaking 
smile, and the prettiest foot in London— 
these are Loo Childers’s personalities. And 
in a certain kind of race, not the race matri- 
monial, nineteen out of twenty young and 
handsome girls might compete with Loo 
Childers in vain. Nodoubt about 4er power 
of amusing men. Why, she amuses herself, 
to the never-ending astonishment of poor, dis- 
illusioned, unamusable Lady Rose. “ How 
I wish I had your unaccountable taste for 


life, Loo! If you were in my place, I won- 


der if even you could amuse yourself?” she 
y ; 


‘‘Of course I could,” was Loo’s 
“T should run about all over the 


” 


said once. 
answer. 
world, and take Mr. Golightly with me. 
But unfortunately that is not quite Lady 
Rose Golightly’s idea of amusement. 

Dinner is announced while Miss Childers 
is still talking, good-naturedly, patronizingly, 
to Jane, and Rawdon Crosbie’s heart beats 
high with hope. He has overheard Lady 
Rose tell off the martyred Colonel to Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, He has a vague idea that 
she intends to keep Captain Brabazon for 
herself, and that in the disposal of the in- 
tervening, unimportant couples, Jane will 
fallto him. He finds that he has reckoned 
without his hostess. Lady Rose gives a 
quick look at Captain Brabazon. ‘ Now,” 
the look says, “ take the poor young person 
you made me invite off my hands; talk to 
her; keep her quiet, as you promised, for 
the rest of the evening,’’ Another moment 
and Jane, on Captain Brabazon’s arm, is 
leaving the drawing-room, and Rawdon is 
crushed! He doesn’t care what becomes 
of him; he would just as soon take Mrs. 
Coventry Brown as any one else now. 

“Mr. Smylie,” says Lady Rose’s pleasant 
voice, “will you take Miss Childers?” 
Mr. Smylie is the curate of the parish, 
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asked at the eleventh hour as a clerical or 
“respectable ’’ element for Mrs. Coventry 
Brown. “Mr. Crosbie, Miss Brown. And 
last of all, Mr. Theobald, will you take me ?”’ 

So the party is arranged. The dining- 
table is round, and as Theobald is on Lady 
Rose’s right, and as Jane must not be next 
her husband, and as the Theobalds must be 
parted as widely as possible from the Cov- 
entry Browns, it becomes almost mathemat- 
ically demonstrable that Rawdon Crosbie’s 
place shall be between the oracle and her 
daughter ; and here accordingly he finds 
himself ; Jane nearly opposite, with Brabazon 
and Mr. Smylie on either hand. 

He has never loved any member of the 
Brown family. Oh, how fervently he hates 
them now! Augusta Brown isa blonde, pur- 
ring, yellow-eyed little woman, half the size 
and half the age of her mother, but exactly 
like her in all essential points ; and before 
they have done their soup she has launched 
forth some very small, very underbred jest 
at Rawdon respecting his coming mar- 
riage. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Brown,” he 
says, with the look and manner of a de- 
cidedly dangerous young bear; “I did not 
quite follow the drift of your remark.” 

She repeats it, adding a hope that she 
will be “allowed to officiate as 
maid ;” and Rawdon, glancing across the 
table, sees Mrs. Theobald watching him, a 
smile lurking in the corners of her lips. 
His mood upon this changes. He makes the 
sprightly Augusta some confidential and ami- 
cable reply, puts on an air of gratitude when 
a minute later Mrs. Coventry Brown herself 
turns and whispers her word of nauseous 
congratulation. Then swiftly—right, left— 
he drives home two small shafts of sarcasm, 
pointed enough to make their way even 
through the tough armor of self-conceit with 
which the Coventry Browns are panoplied. 
And then he is left in peace. Mrs. Coven- 
try Brown, the mother of two marriageable 
daughters, Jays vicarious siege to the Colo- 
nel’s time-hardened old heart during the 
remainder of dinner. 
whatever stray crumbs of attention Captain 
Brabazon may have to bestow upon her. 
Rawdon is left to his own thoughts, and to 
the occupation of furtively watching Jane 
and comparing her in his own mind with the 
gathering of received, accredited members 
of society by whom she is surrounded. 

How well she stands the test! With the 
Coventry Browns—purse-proud, vulgar 
Pharisees as they are, women mean of soul 


brides- 


Augusta picks up 
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and heart as of feature, yet before whose 
guineas every one in the country (his own 
people included) bow down—with the Cov- 
entry Browns, I say, Rawdon Crosbie will 
not even compare her. But with Loo 
Childers, with Lady Rose! Both. of these 
women are young still ; both good-looking ; 
both versed in the easy graces, the unaf- 
fectedness of manner which knowledge of 
the world alone can give. But how charm- 
less Jane’s presence renders them in Raw- 
don’s eyes! Lady Rose wears a rich am- 
ber silk to-night ; an amber silk that in its 
prime has had courtly experiences; with 
jewels of worth on neck and wrists, and 
genuine point lace trimmings on _ the 
Charles II. bodice. Loo Childers is in a 
brocaded pink “ Watteau ” that has already 
seen no little service during its London 
campaign. And both of them—the word 
that is coming is unkind, but it expresses 
what Rawdon Crosbie thinks—both of them 
look dirty beside Jane, with her clean cheap 
muslin, and her girl’s face, innocent of all 
cosmetics but open air and cold water. Is 
this superior cleanliness surface deep only, 
cr does it reach the heart as well? Young 
Rawdon is as yet no moralist, and all the 
observations he makes on men and manners 
are superficial ones. ; 

With a party of ten people at a round 
table conversation ought to be general ; but 
from the conflicting nature of the elements 
brought together to-night the talk has an ir- 
resistible tendency to break up into duets, 
Lady Rose sets the example. However 
the rest may fare, surely Mr. Theobald 
should be contented; food cooked by an 
artist ; good wine, neither under nor over 
iced, and as perfect a hostess as Lady Rose 
devoted to himself! The subjects of inter- 
est between these two people seem inex- 
haustible. Jane, with the keen sixth sense of 
nascent jealousy, can hear them in the middle 
of all her own lively small talk with Captain 
Brabazon. “You remember that evening 
at Richmond?” “ Have you forgotten that 
Derby day?” “You know, of course, that 
poor Jack Halliday has married her at 
last?” “Can you believe that little Lord 
Alfred has gone on a mission to the Jews ?” 
They have a common past, the one bond of 
union that has been always wanting be- 
tween Theobald and herself. The badly- 
used old Colonel, with three pretty women 
at the table, finds himself hopelessly made 
over to Mrs. Coventry Brown, and eats and 
drinks in silence. Loo Childers and the 


~a 
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curate carry on the one really business-like 
flirtation of the party. 

“If you insist upon giving me Mr. Smy- 
lie,” said Loo when she and Lady Rose 
talked over the arrangement of the table at 
their five o’clock tea—‘ if you insist upon 
giving me the curate of the parish, Rose, I 
shall be obliged to propose to him. I tell 
you so fairly, beforehand.” 

And she evidently means to keep her 
word, 

Mr. Smylie is a very pleasant-spoken, 
pleasant-looking little fellow. An aunt 
from whom he expects money did not think 
his head strong enough for competitive ex- 
aminations, and so to please her, a few 
months back, he entered the church, with- 
out special bias one way or the other. He 
has fair curly hair and a fair little much- 
cared-for moustache, which the good old 
rector has not had the heart as yet to bid 
him cut off. Also, he has a transparently 
fair complexion, through which a good 
many blushes rise as Loo Childers im- 
proves his mind and raises his spirits by 
life-like stories of all that has been going 
on during the past season in town. 

The Miss Coventry Browns, the Miss 
Pippins, all the slow and irreproachable 
young ladies of the neighborhood have in 
turn been recommended to Mr. Smylie since 
his arrival in the parish. “ There are the Miss 
Coventry Browns, Smylie—well brought-up 
girls ; no one ever breathed a word against 
the Miss Coventry Browns ; and money, too ; 
just the young women for clergymen’s 
wives. Or if not the Miss Browns, the Miss 
Pippins. Less money, certainly, and rather 
older, but, if possible, better suited to a 
parsonage ftreside ; and all musical. With 
two such families as the Browns and Pip- 
pins to choose from, no parish priest need 
long be without the blessing of a good 
wife.” And now, yes, by the time they 
have reached the second course, Mr. Smy- 
lie’s depraved heart tells him that the kind 
of companion he would prefer by a parson- 
age fireside is—not a well brought-up Miss 
Brown, not even a musical Miss Pippin, but a 
rattling, dreadnought, go-ahead young per- 
son of the world like Loo Childers. Such 
is curate nature. 

“You see I am keeping my word, Rose,” 
she whispers to the hostess as the ladies 
are on their way to the drawing-room; Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, like a full-rigged war-ship, 
sailing first, Jane’s slim figure following, so 
close that she all but trips herself up over 
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the dowager’s spreading train, “We are 
getting on wonderfully, considering my in- 
experience of curates. I mean to have the 
final scene in full force when the moon rises,” 

Lady resolutely her face 
against the modern fashion of men leaving 
the dining-room with the ladies, theory and 
observation alike telling her that the inno- 
vation is based upon totally false views of 
human nature. ‘The wine at the Folly, un- 
like most establishments without a respon- 
sible masculine head, is unexceptionable ; 
the butler is a servant of a good many 
years’ standing in the Beaudesert family ; 
and all Lady Rose’s more intimate guests 
know that she expects their absence for an 


Rose sets 


hour at least from the drawing-room, as a 
matter of course. 

So for one hour, for one mortal hour, 
Jane, unsupported, has to bear up against 
the society of her own sex, After showing 
her the azaleas at the flower show, and driv- 
ing her from the flower show back to Theo- 
balds, and now for form’s sake asking her 
to accompany her husband on his /frs¢ visit 
to the Folly, Lady Rose feels that she has 
in every possible way “ behaved well’’ to 
Francis Theobald’s wife, and troubles her 
head very little more about her. For two 
or three minutes the ladies, irregularly 
grouped, remain standing, Mrs. and Miss 
Coventry twittering forth their 
praises of the delightful gardens of the Folly 
and the delightful view from the Folly win- 
dows, Lady Rose responding by languid 


grown 


nonentities ; then all subside, as ladies are 
prone to do after dinner, into their waiting- 
places. Augusta Brown perches herself 
with childish simplicity on a little ottoman 
which immediately commands the door, and 
Mrs, 
Coventry Brown sinks (like a big protecting 


turns over a book of photographs ; 


angel in a mulberry satin) upon a sofa near 
herdaughter. Loo Childers and Lady Rose 
draw their chairs to the bay-window, and 
looking out upon the twilight, tempered 
enough to be admitted freely now, begin to 
chat together. Jane is nowhere. Yes, she 
is far away from Mrs, Coventry Brown, 
That at least she 
And she is near enough to hear what Lady 


That 


ieels is one advantage 
Rose and Loo Childers talk about. 
is another and a more doubtful one. 

They talk about everything under the 
sun, [ mean the London sun, to whose pure 
rays Lov Childers bade good-by this morn- 
ing; and they talk about everything with 
the outspokenness of their class and genera- 
tion. People of the stamp of Mrs, Coven- 
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try Brown may hint away reputations if they 
choose, thinking ambiguity elegance, Lady 
Rose and Loo Childers hint nothing. They 
call men, things, and actions by their proper 
names, And as Jane listens to them her blue 
eyes open wider ana wider with wonder, 

Under ordinary circumstances histories 
of Lord George and Sir Harry, with the fair 
ladies rightly or wrongfully belonging to 
such histories, might perhaps, however 
plainly narrated, be caviare to her, But it 
happens just now that a notable patrician 
romance, or, as the newspapers vulgarly call 
it, “‘case,’’ arrests the attention of the pub- 
lic; and to this romance Loo, from private 
sources of her own, is able to add circum- 
stantial and detailed information for Lady 
Rose’s benefit. So Jane knows accurately 
on what ground they tread, and, I repeat it, 
her eyes open wider and wider with wonder 
as she listens. 

What manner of women, she speculates, 
are these who talk? If they were ballet- 
girls, she could take their measure quickly 
and concisely enough. But they are ladies 
of birth and education, ladies belonging to a 
world whose inner sanctuaries her foot may 
And Mrs, 
Coventry Brown—moral judge and censor 
of all Chalkshire—where is her morality 
now? Mrs, Coventry Brown sits, her fat 
white arms folded, her yellow eyes gazing 
through the window with the serene con- 
sciousness of unassailed virtue (and of being 
the guest of a Duke’s daughter) on her lips. 
Does she hear and understand? Does Au- 
gusta, listening without a blush, as a well 
brought-up girl should be able to listen to 
anything, understand? Jane, outer barba- 
rian as she is, can only wonder. And the 
twilight deepens, and the talk flows freer, if 
that be possible, than before ; and Loo has 


never profane while she lives, 


just reached a culminating point which 
makes even Augusta pause as she turns 


over the pages of her book, when in comes 


a servant bearing lights and coffee, followed 
three or four minutes later by Rawdon 
Crosbie. 

He glances round the room, sees in a sece 
ond that Jane is “shunted,’’ and, pursuing 
his way boldly past Mrs. and Miss Coven- 
try Brown, gets possession of the vacant 
chair by her side. The Colonel and Cap- 
tain Brabazon make their appearance next, 
and then Lady Rose proposes an adjourn- 
ment to the gardens, where the flowers are 
smelling sweet and the stars shining, and 
where Jane’s oppressed lungs begin once 


more to breathe freely. 
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“fT hope I shall never, xever find myself 
alone in a room with ladies while I live,’’ 
she remarks to Rawdon, who keeps jealous- 
ly faithful at her side, 

“What, not with such exquisite speci- 
mens of ladyhood as Augusta Brown and 
her mother?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of them particularly. 
I’m afraid, not being a lady myself, I should 
feel out of place among ladies of any kind— 
just that, By-the-by, Rawdon ’’—what has 
become of the formal “ Mr, Crosbie ’’ ? Jane 
herself could not tell you ; to call young fel- 
lows of Rawdon’s age by their Christian 
names is, I imagine, one of the habits of old 
days that cling to her unawares—“ By-the- 
by, Rawdon, how fond you seem to be of 
the Coventry Browns, Say a favorable 
word for me with them—there’s a good 
boy.” 

“A favorable word from me would go so 
far! Mrs. Theobald, it’s wrong under any 
circumstances to want to strangle one’s fel- 
isn’t it? You are better 
posted, I’m sure, than I am in the whole 
duty of man.” 

“ You don’t want to strangle me, I hope?” 
says Jane. 

“I wanted desperately to make an end of 
Augusta and her mammaat dinner. Noth- 
ing but my regard for Lady Rose kept me 


low creatures, 


from doing it.’’ 

“Oh! you, like 
great regard for 
then?” 

“ Sufficiently great to keep me from spoil- 
ing one of her nice little dinner-parties cer- 
tainly.” 

* And Miss Childers ? 
too, of course ?’’ 

“No. I leave that to Smylie. Abject 
and abandoned though my own condition 
was during dinner, I kept my eyes well 
opened, you see, on all you people who were 
amusing yourselves, Mrs, Theobald.” 

“ Amusing ourselves! I amused mvself 
chiefly with looking at Mrs. Coventry 
Brown,’’ says Jane lightly. “I know that 
I’ve made her my enemy for life—-as if I 
hadn’t enemies enough already! but I 
couldn’t help it. Talk of the ballet. I’m 
sure no ballet ever furnished a fitter case for 
the Lord Chamberlain than Mrs, Coventry 
And then the three 
white roses on that dear old bald head! 
You are an intimate friend of the family—tell 
me how are they fastened on? Glue, tin- 


tacks, a spring—which ?” 


everybody else, have a 
Lady Rose Golightly, 


You admire her 


Brown in a ball-dress. 


They jest, they laugh. From the other 
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side the garden Jane’s clear laugh rings ob- 
noxiously in Mrs. Coventry Brown’s ear as 
she and her daughter stand alone together 
upon the terrace. Two gentlemen are still 
absent in the dining-room. Mr, Theobald 
for a good many years now has eschewed 
ladies’ society, and improves every occasion 
of keeping aloof from them as long as pos- 
sible ; the curate, much as he admires Lady 
Rose’s friend, admires Lady Rose’s claret 
natural consequence Mrs, 
Coventry Brown and her daughter stand de- 
serted, while the dresses of Lady Rose, Loo 
Childers, and Jane may be seen, each with 
an attendant black coat, flitting slowly about 
among the garden shadows. 

“‘T call it most discreditable of him,’’ says 
Mrs. Coventry Brown. “ Lady Rose is ec- 
centric ; we all know what the Beaudceserts 


more. AS a 


are,’’ raising a significant finger to her fore- 
head, “and a woman of her rank can, or 
thinks she can, invite anybody. There was 
the old Duke used to have Giles the tobac- 
conist to dinner, and what was more, invite 

But for 
man—and 


very good people to meet him. 
Rawdon Crosbie—an engaged 
a fortune as Marsland’s at 
I shall make a point of going to 
The Hawthorns”? (The Hawthorns is the 
name of Mr. Crosbie’s place) “and letting 
his mother know my opinions.”’ 


such Emma 


stake ! 


“ Rawdon Crosbie is a horrid bear,’’ says 
Augusta. “I’msure how Emma Marsland 
could have accepted him!—but then she 
never had another beau, that’s one thing. 
What a tawdry made-up creature that Loo 
I could see the paint on 
her face at dinner thick; and how she flung 
herself at Smylie! 
talks, ma! 
telling Lady Rose ?” 

“It might be low for you, child, or for 
me,’’ says mamma Brown, in a tone of ad- 
monition. “ But these things are very dif- 

for the Flonny swore, 


ferent 
Augusta. Evil be to him that evil thinks. 


Childers is, ma! 


And, law, how low she 
Did you hear what she was 


aristocracy. 


The aristocracy, my dear, see so much of 
fashionable levity that they cease tu think 
harm of it. If you’ve a chance, Gussy, 
make friends with Miss Childers. 
the daughter of a peer, 
might be of great use in getting us introduc- 


She is 
recollect. She 
tions the next time we go to town.”’ 

It is ten o’clock before Theobald and the 
curate make their appearance on the lawn. 
At a past Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s carriage, to Lady Rose’s intense 


quarter ten 
relief, bears its precious freight out of the 


Folly gates. Colonel Mauleverer’s dog 
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cart, the Theobalds’ hired fly, and the 
Crosbies’ phaéton drive up to the side- 
entrance by about eleven. And all this 
time Lady Rose has not had five minutes 
alone with Theobald; all this time Mr. 
Smylie’s affections are not legitimately com- 
promised ! 

Everybody is loitering still, glad to enjoy 
freedom and fresh air out of doors; and 
Loo Childers and the hostess walk round 
to the side of the house to see their friends 
depart. The dog-cart with Mauleverer and 
Brabazon starts first ; then Jane bids good- 
night and gets into the hired fly, Theobald 
preparing to follow. 

“You are all going shamefully early,” 
says Lady Rose, not offering to shake hands 
“This is the best hour of the 
twenty-four, Loo and I are just going to 
light up the cigarette of peace. Oh, yes, 
Mr. Smylie, you may be shocked, but we 
are desperate smokers both of us. Won’t 
you stay and keep us in countenance ?” 

“It’s nearly Sunday morning already, I’m 
afraid,” says Mr. Smylie, blushing up to 
the roots of his flaxen hair in the dark. 

“Sunday! Well, what of that? Doyou 
never smoke on Sunday? Now if you stop, 
we can take you home by a short way, can’t 
we, Loo? through the back garden and over 
the fields. We will take care of you till 
you are in sight of your own church spire, 
Mr. Smylie, I promise.”’ 

The curate hesitates and is lost. 

“ No use to ask you to join us of course ?”’ 
says Lady Rose, looking up suddenly into 
the face of her old lover. “ Theobalds isn’t 
half a mile further than Mr. Smylie’s house. 
If you will !’’ 

Her voice sinks; the kindly starlight 
poetizes the age, the sallowness of the face 
that once, for a brief space, was “the one 
beloved face on earth” to Francis Theo- 
bald. 

He has not an ounce of sentiment in his 
composition ; but a man may like a cigar- 
ette in the company of a pleasant woman, 
on a summer night, without much senti- 
ment. 

“ Jenny would be afraid to drive home by 
herself,” he remarks, but with more com- 
pliance than there ought to be in his voice. 

“Oh, not in the least. I am afraid of 
nothing,” cries Jane, very short and cold. 
“Tell the man to drive on, please.”’ 

And, really before Theobald’s conscience 
has had time to turn round, Mrs. Theobald 
has driven away, thrown him into the very 
open jaws of temptation. Such is the con- 


with him, 
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sequence of one’s wife having a fiery tem- 
per! 

Close beside the Folly gates, on the way 
toward Theobalds, rises one of the stiff 
breakneck hills for which Chalkshire is 
famous. The fly commences the ascent at 
the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, 
and Jane is just communing within herself 
as to whether she shall or shall not cry 
over Theobald’s wicked defection, when 
a tall man’s figure makes its appearance 
walking quietly along at the side of the car- 
riage. She chokes back her rising tears 
and leans her face out eagerly. It is Theo- 
bald, rescued from the hands of Lady Rose 
and Loo Childers—alas ! it is only Rawdon 
Crosbie ; Rawdon Crosbie, whose fate it 
seems to be to come across Mrs, Theobald 
at all times when an upholder or a friend is 
wanted. Now she must drill herself sharp- 
ly; show never a suspicion of the cruel 
demon of jealousy that is taking possession 
of her thoughts. “You here, Rawdon?” 
There is a change, a ring of subdued sadness 
in her voice, and Rawdon’s foolish heart in- 
terprets it not unfavorably to himself. “ Is 
this the road that leads to The Hawthorns ?” 

“All roads lead to The Hawthorns, or 
can be made to lead there,’’ says Rawdon. 
“Are you aware that you went away with- 
out wishing me good-by, Mrs. Theobald ?”’ 

“Did I? Oh, where’s the use of so many 
formalities between friends? You were 
saying good-night to Lady Rose and Miss 
Childers—that’s the truth. Howcould you 
remember to think of poor, insignificant 
me?”’ 

The hill that Rawdon has always thought 
the longest, weariest hill in Chalkshire is 
climbed only too quickly. The flyman 
mounts on the box ; the jaded horses stop 
for a minute to get back their breath. A 
delicious calm and sweetness broods over 
all the wide-spread upland. The chirping 
of a grasshopper close at hand, the tinkle 
of a distant sheep-bell among the chalk-hol- 
lows—every softest sound, far or near, is 
heard with curious distinctness through the 
dead quiet of the night. 

“ And we must say good-by really,” cries 
Jane, giving Rawdon her hand. “I am 
not going to be so rude, you see, this time.” 

All she wants is to be alone; alone 
with her own thoughts, her own sorely 
wounded heart. Rawdon Crosbie is no 
more to her than one of the stiff wind-shorn 
elm trees that are ranged like sentinels 
along the straight white road. But her 
hand trembles as it rests in his, and he 
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stands (the discreet family coachman draw- 
ing his own deductions as he watches events 
from the phaéton) and gazes in a sort of 
dream at the dingy hired fly that bears her 
from him. 

“Now I call this delightful,” says Loo 
Childers, when the last sound of carriage 
wheels has died away. ‘ Why isn’t there 
arule that no party shall ever consist of 
more or less than four people? Have you 
got your cigarette case, Rose?” 


IN THE VALLEY. 
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No; Lady Rose’s cigarette case is in- 
doors, and Loo, accompanied by the curate, 
goes in to search for it. Toward midnight 
they all drink Badminton and smoke the 
cigarette of peace together on the terrace, 
and at some later hour of the night or 
morning start off in the yellow moonlight to 
look for the spire of Lidlington church, 

So ends Mr. and Mrs. Theobald’s first 
experience of one of Lady Rose Golightly’s 
nice little dinners. 








IN THE 


VALLEY. 


HIS is the place—a grove of sighing pines ; 
Their fallen tassels thatch the roofs with brown, 
The long and narrow roofs, ’neath whose confines 


No dweller wakens, 


Though the rains weep down, 


Though winds, the mighty mourners, o’er the spot 
Go unconsoled, the inmates waken not, 


Along the unbusy street my way I keep, 
Between the houses tenanted by death, 

And seek the place where lies my friend asleep, 
Alien to this the life of light and breath. 

And here his grave, o’ergrown with heliotrope, 

Makes recollection seem as sweet as hope. 


For he, my friend, was gentle, wise, and true ; 
Pleasant to him a beggar’s thankful word ; 
He spoke no ill of others, and he knew 
And loved clear brooks, green dells, and flower, and bird ; 
And now the flowers strive to return his love 
By growing here his humble grave above. 


Tears have no courage wherewith they may cease, 
And God by grief is oft misunderstood, 
In tears I made complaint of his decease 
Whom I had loved, for he was young and good ; 
I made complaint that He who rules on high 
Should suffer here the young and good to die. 


O Death! the warder at the gates of time, 
For evermore to those thy hinge swing wide 

Whose hope is flown, whose souls are stained with crime— 
Give way to all who are dissatisfied 

With their recurrent days, and long to cease ; 

Swing wide for such, and to the old give peace, 


But close and bar thy dolorous, black gates 
Against the good, the beautiful, the young, 
Whose lamp of hope their life illuminates, 
Whose harp-like souls for highest strains are strung. 
O warder, Death! give way, swing wide for sin ; 
But close, and bar, and keep the good within, 


HeNrY ABBEY, 





A JOURNEY THROUGH 


ITALY TO ROME THREE 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


DECIDED literary triumph of the 
period is Baron Hiibner’s “ Sixtus 
the Fifth,”* a biographical history of the 
person and the times of one of the greatest 
men who ever filled the chair of St. Peter, 
The “Edinburgh Review” has for the 
leading article of its late October number a 
notice of this remarkable work, and accords 
it what we consider but faint praise, in say- 
ing that “its subjects are so judiciously han- 
dled and arranged that the two volumes of 
instructive, and 


text form very curious, 


agreeable reading, and are a valuable addi- 


tion to sound historical literature.” ‘It is,” 
adds the “ Review,” “ one of the most valu- 
able productions of an age rich in historical 


We remark that an English 
of the announced in 
London as in preparation, 
ing been so fortunate as to secure a copy of 
the original Paris edition before the war had 
cut off our French literary supplies, we pro- 
pose to give the readers of THE GALAXY the 


biography.” 


translation work is 


Meantime, hav- 


substantial results of Baron Hiibner’s varied 
and interesting antiquarian studies scattered 
through his volumes, which specially illus- 
trate the topography, manners, social cus- 
toms, aspect of town and country, and the 
every-day life of the Italy of the period he so 
admirably portrays. 

These studies, of which the rich fruits of 
volumes few 
pages, are the results of the author’s more 
than twenty years’ literary labor and resi- 
dence in Italy, and a thorough familiarity 
with all that has been written on the topics 


are concentrated within a 


named. 
It is precise 


which has been left untouched by the Edin- 


ly this portion of the work 


burgh reviewer, who treats only its purely 
historical and biographical side; and it 
also precisely the portion of the book most 
interesting to the general reader. 
Accompanying then the rare traveller of 
that distant time, let us enter Italy, and 
through his eyes see it as it appeared during 
its transition period from the middle ages to 


1S 


modern days. 


* Sixte Quinte. Par M. le Baron de Hiibner, 
ancien Ambassadeur d’Autriche A Paris et A Rome. 
D’aprés les Correspondances dip|omatiques inédites 
tirées des Archives d’ Etat, du Vatican, de Simancas, 
Venise, Paris, Vienne et Florence. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENe 


TURY, 


TRAVELLING IN 


To people of all nations Rome was a 
greater centre of attraction three centuries 
ago than the Paris of our day has been to 
heir descendants, Every year, from the 
month of October until the return of the fol- 
lowing summer’s heats, all the great routes 
leading to the Eternal City were filled with 
wayfarers and pilgrims; not travellers, in 
the sense in which we now use that word, 
for a journey in any European country at 
that period was an undertaking far more of 
labor than of pleasure, and travelling for the 
sake of travelling was then a thing un- 
known, 

Tourism and tourists came into existence 
long afterward, and, both of English origin, 
} 


first became known in the seventeenth cen- 


tury. At the end of the sixteenth century 
people travelled only on business—some, i 
is true, making a business of piety—or, at 


most, for their health, to the watering places, 
which were then more numerous and more 
frequented in Italy than in other countries ; 


although Carlsbad, Spa, Vichy, and Plom- 
biéres already enjoyed European reputa- 
tions, and in accommodations surpassed 
those of the Peninsula, except perhaps the 
baths of Lucca, 

No one travelled for pleasure, and if per- 
chance they did, it was not a motive to be 
avowed. Travelling for pleasure implies 
dependence upon things which at that time 
had no existence; that is to say, safety of 
routes, facility of locomotion, rapidity and 
security in the transmission of money and 
letters, and last, but by no means least, 
tolerable inns, The man who in that day 
left his fireside to sally forth on the high 
road, did so from some very strong motive. 
If he undertook to brave the perils and in- 
conveniences of a long journey without as- 
signing a sufficient reason, he inevitably 
aroused the suspicion and distrust of all with 
whom he came in contact. And such a dis- 
trust as this still exists in 
The tourist of our day who has visited out- 
of-the-way regions in Spain, Portugal, and 
the East, will readily recall the stern incre- 
dulity with which his statement of “ travel- 
ling for pleasure’’ was generally received, 


some countries, 
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and the embarrassments, sometimes laugha- 
ble, but often serious, resulting from it. 

The travellers of the sixteenth century, 
preoccupied with a special and definite ob- 
ject, bestowed small attention on the charms 
of natural scenery, and devoted no time 
whatever to observation of the monuments 
and curiosities of the countries through 
which they passed. The few surviving let- 
ters and descriptions of travel of the period 
in question are especially meagre in these 
features. An appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature—nay, more, artistic taste—certain- 
ly existed ; but there was slight written man 
ifestation of either, for the simple reason 
that they were entirely secondary in the 
traveller's mind, just as in a historical pic- 
ture the landscape figures only in the back- 
ground, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN LITERATURE AND 
IN ART, 

The custom of writing descriptions of in- 
animate nature dates only from the seven- 
teenth century, and very nearly coincides 
with the origin of the art of the landscape 
painter, who made his début in history along 
with the tourist. 

Matthew Brill, it is true, flourished at the 
close of the sixteenth century, dying at 
Rome in 1626; but Claude Lorraine (1600- 
1682) and the great painters of the Dutch 
school produced their masterpieces, in which 
for the first time the human figure is merely 
an accessory, about the same period that the 
English, tired of their dull Whitehall festiv- 
ities, of their comfortable country-seats, and 
of the leaden monotony of Bath and Tun- 
bridge Wells, began to visit France, Italy, 
and Germany, and, in fine, to make she 
grand tour. 

COMMERCIAL ARISTOCRACY, 

In the sixteenth century the tourist, the 
rentier, the idler by profession, who fill so 
large a space in modern society, the man of 
the world and the man of pleasure, had no 
recognized existence. In Italy in particular 
the upper classes were much more intimate- 
ly connected with commerce and other forms 
of business than are the corresponding 
classes at the present day. The sons of the 
first families, if not connected with the 
charge of municipal affairs or with the ad- 
ministration of their native places, entered 
upon a career either ecclesiastical or mili- 
tary. Ifnot with their own governments, they 
took service with the Pope, the Emperor, 
Spain, France, or the Seignory of Venice, 
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This activity was substantially a pledge of 
the constant renewal of illustrious deeds of 
families whose origin was lost in the night 
of ages. 

The Roman barons who, living in their 
strong castles, preferred their independence, 
found constant exercise for their time and 
talents in the warfare amid which they 
lived. Prelacy, the cardinalate, the knight- 
ly orders of St. John and St. Stephen, ab- 
sorbed a large number. At Venice, Pisa, 
and Genoa, it was not derogatory for the 
nobility to participate in mercantile pur- 
suits. In Genoa, the best families owed 
their fortunes to commercial speculations. 
There every one was busy. The idle were 
rare exceptions. The ancient adage, Wo- 
blesse oblige, as there understood, carried 
with it the duty not only to live hand- 
somely, but to distinguish one’s self, to ef- 
fect good, and, if possibie, to do great 
things; and in that sense had rigorous 
moral enforcement. 

In this participation with active life their 
faded laurels were fresh lustre 
given to the ancient family coat of arms, 
and an illustration perpetuated which, with 
worth and large landed property, forms the 
basis of hereditary nobility, and with which 
aristocratic families cannot with impunity 
dispense for many. successive generations, 

Labor, then, occupation of some kind, 
was one of the elements of the great exist- 
ences of that epoch, while in the Europe 
of our day enjoyment and idleness but too 
frequently constitute the melancholy privi- 
lege of the elevated classes, 

In entering, with the aid of the surviving 
documents of that period, into the details 
of the daily life of its leading men, we are 
surprised at the activity witnessed in the 
palaces, the streets, the great routes, and 
at the large and numerous suites of cardi- 
nals, ambassadors, and nobles, All these in- 
terested themselves in the arts, somewhat in 
the sciences, and kept up a correspondence 
with the principal cities of Italy, and with 
the courts of Europe. In general, there 
was a greater multiplicity of relations and 
a more general community of interests than 
we are apt to suppose among the different 
strata of society, so distinct and yet, through 
continued and familiar contact, so close to- 
gether, 


revived, 


ACROSS THE ALPS. 
Of all these centres of activity, the most 
important and the most agitated was Rome. 
Thither went the French, by Mont Cenis, 
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whose passage, always difficult, was in win- 
ter dangerous, happy to find at Susa a com- 
fortable inn, the last social link with their 
country; the Germans, by Trent and the 
valley of the Adige; the inhabitants of 
Lower Austria, Bohemia, and Silesia, the 
Hungarians, and the Poles, by the passes 
of the Ponteba, or by Ampezzo or Seraville, 
the route, now abandoned, formerly taken by 
the Romans to Carinthia and Bad Gastein., 

Admirable prose, and yet more admira- 
ble poetry of our day and generation have 
made us all familiar with the impressions 
experienced by those who, for the first time, 
from the summits of the Alps, behold the 
clear blue sky stretching off to the Mediter- 
ranean, the azure horizon, the fertile plains 
bathed in golden sunshine, the land of the 
dreams of our youth—the classic soil of 
Italy. But, alas! very different were the 
impressions of our Cisalpine ancestors of 
three centuries agone on witnessing the 
same spectacle, 

No 
anxiety, diminishes or burthens our enthu- 
At whatever point of the mountain 


material preoccupation, no vulgar 
siasm, 
chain we make our descent, Turin, Milan, 
Verona, or Venice, a comfortable hotel and 
a good supper await us. Not so with our 
sixteenth-century wayfarer. 

Exhausted with fatigue and the perilous 
excitements of a horseback journey of sev- 
eral days along the edge of Alpine preci- 
pices, he at last makes the descent, strikes 
the plain, and reaches the first Italian town, 
where a hundred fresh troubles await him. 
True, the passport did not then exist, ex- 
cept in the shape of a safe-conduct in time 
of war. But, what was worse than the 
passport, on the slightest rumor of the dis- 
tant existence of a contagious disease, 
“bills of health” were demanded at every 
stopping place, and formed a constant pre- 
text for extortion. In all the inns a pla- 
card over the door reminded the arriving 
guest, “ Remember the bill of health.” But 
we forget, our traveller is not yet in the 
tavern. He still waits at the city gate for 
permission to enter from the magistrate to 
whom he has sent his name, quality, num- 
ber of companions or suite, etc., etc, At 
last he may come in, The drawbridge is low- 
ered, and passing under the sombre arch of 
a battlemented tower, he enters the town, 
TOWNS, 


ITALIAN INNS, AND FARE, 


With no little trouble, the horses, stum- 


bling on a wretched pavement, at length 
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reach the tavern. On his way, our travel- 
ler sees churches, palaces, and houses sol- 
idly constructed of stone, but apparently 
deserted and sombre. The few large win- 
dows visible are without glass, and covered 
with heavy shutters or blinds. The inns— 
locande—are, with rare exceptions, detesta- 
able. Travellers from northern countries, 
accustomed to generous feasts and copious 
libations, here groan in the flesh and in the 
spirit over a forced excess of sobriety. 
With them, the esthetic is as yet far from 
predominating. Their eyes are not suffi- 
ciently educated to take in the beauty of the 
works of art and the grandeur of the monu- 
ments before which they pass. 

Italy, rich in its antique heritage, richer 
in its modern conquests, living image of the 
evolutions of the human mind, cradle of 
civilization, and as such our common coun- 
try, to whatever race we belong-—Italy 
rarely fails to exert upon those who visit 
her—not from the first moment, but after a 
short stay—a charm at once magical and 
indefinable. 


NATIONAL CONTRASTS, 


Our sixteenth-century travellers had not 
yet reached that point. How different all 
this, they thought, from Burgundy, Switz- 
erland, or Germany. There we saw a rich 
and pleasant country. What a contrast 
with Basle and its numberless fountains ; 
with Augsburg, pleasant home of the Fug- 
gers, the princes of commerce ; with those 
smiling Swabian towns through which rip- 
ple babbling streams of limpid water, bor- 
dered by gabled houses with painted de- 
vices and blazonry of arms, lighted up to 
the roof with small sashes through whose 
bright window panes and snow-white cur- 
tains you catch a glimpse of the interior. 
In that glimpse may be seen the aged 
grandmother tossing in her arms the newest 
baby of the family, the patriarch in his fur 
cap, and young girls bobbin in hand and 
smiles on their lips. Their brilliant com- 
plexion, their neatly braided hair, their soft 
expression are remembered, and these north- 
ern beauties are preferred to the classic 
profile, the pale complexion, and the re- 
served air of the Italian women. Not for- 
gotten either, on the approach to these 
pleasant mansions, is what was enjoyed by 
the sense of smell of the appetizing odors 
which came from them, for these worthy 
Teutonic citizens usually devoted some three 
hours to their meals. 
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The newly-inventecd* turnspit, whose only 
defect, according to the philosopher Mon- 
taigne, was that of cooking the meat too 
dry, was almost ceaselessly in motion at the 
end of the principal room before an immense 
fire. 

Under the invocation of some such sou- 
venirs as these, our travellers enter their 
first Italian town, “‘ non guére plaisante, et 
ayant perdu toutes les graces de ]’Alle- 
magne,” says Montaigne. 

But these complaints were not always 
well founded. With the exception of cer- 
tain material pleasures for which meridional 
people have always manifested a noble dis- 
dain, and excepting also the fashions, which 
were then set by Madrid, Italy was still at the 
head of civilization. In matters of social in- 
tercourse, communications, routes, luxury, 
and refinement of manners, she still held 
the highest rank. 

This at least would appear from reports of 
the Italian travellers who at that time visited 
Germany, France, Spain, and Poland. The 
Venetian ambassadors sent to the court of 
Henry IIT. at Paris boast of having through 
love of country braved the perils and difficul- 
ties of the long journey. Those who went to 
Spain literally risked starvation in the unin- 
habited plains of Old Castile, or the danger 
of perishing amid the snows of the sierras. 

Guarini, the author of “ Pastor Fido,” by 
turns court poet and secretary of the Dukes 
of Ferrara, Urbino, and Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, was sent by Alphonso to Poland, to 
compliment Henry IIL, and went by Am- 
pezzo and Kreuzburg. 

In a letter to his family he gives a sad ac- 
count of the “rudeness of men and of things, 
the high price of horses, the want of provi- 
sions, and of objects of prime necessity.” 
From Vienna to Warsaw he is “ not trans- 
ported, but hauled, tumbled, and bruised in 
wagons utterly indescribable.” 


URBINO, THE MAREMME, ROADS AND CAR- 
RIAGES, 

Of the various routes leading from upper 
Italy to Rome, those of Bologna, Florence, 
Sienna, Viterbo, and the Adriatic shore 
were the most: frequented. One of the 
greatest attractions in Italy at the end of the 
fitteenth and commencement of the sixteenth 


* In Italy about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: 
Cappa : O taverna miracolosa, 
Miraclosa per li spedoni 
Che si voltano per se stessi. 
PinTRO ARETINO, 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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century, for travellers of distinction, was the 
court of the duchy of Urbino, surnamed 
the Athens of Italy (//a/a Atena), then one 
of the high schools of elegant life and of 
the arts and sciences. In order to enjoy 
the noble hospitality of the Duke Frederick, 
his spouse, the celebrated Battista Sforza, 
surrounded by a circle of young beauties, 
of Guidobaldo I., or of Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, the friend and protector of Raphael 
(Sanzio d’ Urbino), the traveller left the sea- 
shore at Pesaro, the winter residence of the 
ducal family, and reached Urbino by. the 
mountain, Situated on a spur of the Apen- 
nines, Urbino possessed the most sumptu- 
ous princely habitation and the most re- 
nowned lay monument of the Renaissance. 
Its beautiful proportions, its long suites of 
apartments, the richness and finish of the 
sculpture of its doors and windows, had 
made it at the period of its construction 
the object of universal admiration. 

Since that epoch the court of Urbino had 
lost much of its splendor. The road lead- 
ing thither was abandoned, and so still re- 
mains to this day, and the most delightful 
and picturesque region of the peninsula, and 
one of the richest in treasures of art, be- 
came for Italy an almost unknown country. 
Its poetic landscapes may still be seen in 
the perspective of the pictures of Raphael, 
of Perugino, and of the old masters of 
Umbria, 

That portion of the Mediterranean sea- 
shore known as the Maremma, between 
Cecina and Corneto, now partially drained 
and rendered accessible by the immense 
works executed by the Grand Duke Leo- 
pold, was then one immense marsh covered 
with impenetrable thickets, serving solely as 
the retreat of the wild boar. A scattered 
and wretched population inhabited miserable 
hamlets perched on hilltops, and even this 
was decimated by the fevers which were yet 
more fatal in effect on the seaside garrisons 
posted by the King of Spain at Orbitello 
and other points, 

The traveller of that day fled these pesti- 
lential deserts. The numerous pilgrims to 
Rome usually went by Florence and Sienna, 
but returned by Loretto, 

In general the roads of upper and central 
Italy were good, and, excepting the passage 
of the Apennines, more or less passable for 
vehicles the greater part of the year. In 
winter, many mountain torrents yet un- 
bridged still impeded circulation. 

To Gregory XIIL, the Grand Duke 
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Cosmo, and Emanuel Philibert, who all ap- 
preciated the importance of facility of com- 
munication, Italy owes her hewn stone 
bridges and roads scientifically constructed 
and carefully preserved. The draining of the 
marshes, the road from Rome to Loretto and 
Ancona, designated by marble tablets as the 
Via Buoncampagna, the Centino bridge on 
the Florence route, and many other similar 
works were executed by Gregory XIII. 
Tuscany began to provide. roads, and 
strangers admired the solidity and elegance 
of the bridges then in course of construction 
on every side. In the Milanese, drainage 
and canalization had already been carried 
to perfection. The backward of 
Italian countries were Naples and Sicily, 
and next to these the mainland territory of 
Venice, aiways somewhat neglected by the 


most 


Seignory. 

The employment of carriages in travel- 
ling was not yet common. It only became 
general during the last years of the sixteenth 
century. Luxury in this matter had just 
begun to manifest itself, and reached the 
point of exaggeration in the following cen- 
tury. The Duke of Ferrara was the first 
to set the example; and when in 1581 he 
went with four hundred carriages to meet 
the Empress, widow of Maximilian, the 
Seignory of Venice was not alone in find- 
ing fault with such a display. Twenty or 
thirty years later, all the princes and—imi- 
tating these last—all persons of high posi- 
tion did as much, It was at this epoch that 
excessive luxury in horses, carriages, and 
furniture became the rule. 

Down to the pontificate of Gregory XIIT. 
travelling was usually done cn horseback. 
Vetturini—for they already bore the name— 
furnished horses at prices varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, and which, looking at 
the relative value of money, were very nearly 
the same as obtained in Italy from 1820 to 
1840. Indeed, down to the period of the 
introduction of railroads, the system of 
travelling in Italy had changed slightly, if 
at all, for three hundred years. 

The traveller from Florence to Rome 
paid the vetturino a round sum for the 
included all 


journey, and the amount 
charges for transportation, meals, aud lodg- 
ing. 
THE MAIL POST 
was already in existence, but, measured by 
modern ideas, was excessively slow in its 
operation. 
The ordinary to Lyons by Florence and 
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Milan left Rome once a week, taking letters 
to Lyons in ten and to Paris in fifteen days. 
Another letter route was from Milan to 
Coire and western Germany. The Vene- 
tian mail left thc palace of Venice at Rome 
once a week, and reached Venice on the 
fourth day. Ordinary communication with 
Madrid went by Lyons ; but being frequently 
interrupted by military operations in the 
south of France, the mail was generally sent 
to Genoa and thence by sea to Barcelona, 
Travelling post was rarely indulged in and 
required governmental permission. When 
the Cardinal of Austria was suddenly sum- 
moned to the conclave after the death of 
Gregory XIII, he made the journey from 
Innspruck to Rome with post horses in six 
days. 


DIPLOMATIC COURIERS, 


In contrast with the imperfect arrange- 
ments for the post-office and post relays, 
the organization for the transmission of 
diplomatic correspondence was admirable. 
The courier of an ambassador was at that 
Armed to 
the 


day an important personage. 

the teeth, well mounted, and 
national arms emblazoned on their breast- 
plates, they frequently had difficulties with 
the sdirri of the cities through which they 


with 


passed ; with bandits, assassins, and ma/- 
andrini, peasants who occasionally did a 
little amateur highway robbery. The 
archives of the Venetian embassy at Rome 
are full of documents and declarations con- 
cerning scenes of brigandage, of which 
couriers were the heroes or the victims, 
The Venetian 
from Rome to Venice in forty-five hours.* 
The French couriers went to Paris in nine 
days, those of the Emperor in nine or ten 
to Prague, and one of them is said to have 
made the distance in The 
couriers of the house of Fugger at Augs- 
burg, like those of the Rothschilds of to- 
day, were seen on all the great roads, and 
the courts of Prague and the Escurial fre- 
quently made use of them. 

As a question of communication, Madrid 


couriers made the journey 


seven days. 


was then as far distant from Rome as from 
Calcutta or Madras to-day. 
far from Rome as it is to-day from Wash- 
ington, and Warsaw was no nearer to Paris 
than is now Rio Janeiro, This matter of 
difficulty of the 
diplomacy of that period a very different 


Paris was as 


communication made 


* The direct railroad train now makes the same 


distance in twenty-four hours, 
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task from what it now is, The ambassador 
of Philip II. at Rome could never count 
with certainty on a reply from Madrid in 
less than three months. Meantime events 
would frequently have totally changed the 
situation concerning which instructions had 
been demanded, and difficulties would some- 


times furnish their own solution. 

On the other hand, statesmen were not 
exposed, as they now are, to act on the im- 
pression of the moment, and to take grave 
measures on the summary and often incom- 
plete instructions sent by telegraph. 


TURIN, MILAN, VERONA, AND PADUA, 

Our travellers, whom we will suppose to 
be German or French—for the Spaniards 
came by sea, and the English are as yet 
exceedingly rare—if well advised, will 
avoid contact with troops of pilgrims or of 
soldiers in the service of the various italian 
princes. They traverse Savoy, and pass 
Turin without stopping. It was then a 
wretched, unpleasant town, Of all the cities 
of Italy, it is the most changed and the 
most modern. Montaigne mentions it dis- 
dainfully as a small place, poorly built, and 
traversed by a stream serving as a general 
sewer. 

Of Milan, on the contrary, he speaks 
with enthusiasm. Its garrison then con- 
sisted of seven hundred Spanish soldiers, 

Verona was rapidly deteriorating, and 
had nothing but its Coliseum to point out. 

Vicenza owes its reputation to the beauty 
of its site and its palaces, of which the new- 
est, in 1580, were the work of Palladio., 

Padua was already what she is to-day, a 
dull and monotonous place. Its university 
still attracted many students—all Italians. 
The foreigners, so numerous in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, no longer 
frequented it. 

Then descending the Brenta, lined for 
twenty miles with gardens, terraces, and 
villas—mostly the same buildings we see 
there to-day, but then in perfect order, rich- 
ly furnished, and filled with pictures and 
productions of art—our travellers reach the 
shore of the lagunes. 

VENICE, 

The cries of aquatic birds mingled with 
the cadenced fall of oars, the distant echoes 
of the ever-restless one thousand bells of 
Venice, alone break the profound and sol- 
emn silence pervading this vast sheet of 
water. Its multicolored surface, ceaselessly 
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oscillating in its immobility, reflects an 
archipelago of small islands covered with 
dwellings, churches, 
above all of which is discernible the dome 
of St. Mark; and on the horizon, following 
and indicating the curve of the Adriatic, is 
traced the fleeing contour of the Alps. 

In an hour or two they will land in the 
wonderful city, in the centre of the august 


republic, already politically fallen from the 


palaces, convents, 


estate of a power of the first rank which 
she held at the beginning of the century, but 
yet materially and socially at the apogee of 
her grandeur, 

For as with individuals, so also with na- 
tions. Rest follows labor, a halt is called 
after the march which is progress ; and after 
the ascent comes the descent. It is only then 
that peoples, like men, enter into full frui- 
tion of their past labors. To the careless 
observer they appear strongest when they 
have already passed the meridian of their 
power. Such was the case with Venice, 
just entering upon the phase of living on a 
previous reputation. Among the general 
public, no one suspected a decline. The 
Venetians were self-complacent, the stran- 
gers who visited their city “ stupefied with 
admiration.” (Con infinita soddisfazione 
degli abitanti e stupore de’ forestieri,” says 
Sansovino in 1588.) The statesmen of the 
republic, with greater perspicacity, alone, in 
moments of confidential intercourse, al- 
ready betrayed their presentiment of the 
decay and fall of their beloved Venice. 

It is difficult and probably impossible to 
convey any accurate idea of the Venice of 
that day. Could we reasonably look for a 
striking resemblance in a portrait painted 
after death by an artist who had never seen 
his subject alive ? 

Such a task supposes a power of imagina- 
tion not within human compass. It would 
be to restore breath to an inanimate corpse, 
and to dissimulate to the eye the greatest of 
all contrasts—that of life with death, Du- 
ring the two previous centuries the republic 
of St. Mark had been dying out gradually 
and naturally. It was now dead, dead for- 
ever ; for politically there exists no resur- 
rection, 

The Venice we know, recalling in her 
physiognomy her past history, still attractive 
in spite of the mortal pallor spread on her 
noble features, is, after all, naught but a 
corpse. Let us not attempt by a species 
of galvanic effort the fruitless task of rep- 
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resenting her to the reader as though she 
still lived. What she really was, we may 
gather from contemporary impressions, 


° ‘ ‘ Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear, 
Those days are gone. . . ° 
States fall, arts fade, but nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 


Montaigne, in visiting Venice, was particu- 
larly struck with its police, its situation, the 
arsenal, the Place St. Mark, and the crowd 
of strangers. And perhaps the Venice of 
his day cannot be better characterized than 
by this mere enumeration. First, the po- 
lice, already the most important branch of 
administrative power, a clear sign of decay, 
not of the nation, but of its government; 
the position, in the midst of inaccessible 
lagunes ; the arsenal, securing to the re- 
public its rank of a great maritime power, 
and which, even a century later, could fur- 
nish the material gloriously to terminate by 
the second conquest of the Morea the long 
series of glorious deeds which illustrate its 
history ;* the Place St. Mark, the heart of 
the city, the heart of the republic; the 
crowds of strangers which gave to Venice 
its cosmopolitan character, making it a link 
between Europe and the Orient, and a gen- 
eral rendezvous for business and for pleas- 
ure. 

Although nominally under a severe 
régime of sumptuary edicts, nowhere was 
luxury in dress and ornament so great. 
The gondola alone—that dark bier gently 
floating, an appropriate symbol of the des- 
tinies of the republic—the gondola alone 
obeyed them. The noble Venetian dames, 
who conformed to the law in wearing over 
their rich toilets a black veil, did so, says 
Sansovino, not out of respect for the edicts 
of the conscript fathers, but because it 
heightened the beanty of their complexion. 
Rich stuffs, laces, silks, cloths of silver and 
of gold, collars of pearls of fabulous size 
and value—trophies of the republic’s exclu- 


* In youth she was all giory—a new Tyre— 
Her very by-word sprung from victory ; 
The “ Planter of the Lion,” which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vouch it ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight, 

For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blight. 
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sive relationship with the far East, Ormuz, 
and the Persian Gulf—dazzle and astound 
the stranger. 


e « Her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 


A chemical secret now lost enabled the 
Venetian women of that day to give their 
tresses that golden tinge so admired in the 
female heads of Titian, of Palmo Vecchio, 
and the other Venetian masters, who are 
said to have painted not with colors, but 
with sunbeams. Ladies wore shoes or 
gaiters of an exaggerated height—so high 
indeed, says Sansovino, as to make it dan- 
gerous, and even impossible, for them to 
walk without support. (“II pericola di ca- 
der in terra é loro motto facile al presente 
per l’altezza troppo grande de’ zoccoli che 
usano a questi tempi.’’) 

The famous public holidays, the appear- 
ance of the Doge or the Bucentaur, the fes- 
tivities in which the guilds of artisans and 
even the !ower people participate, still con- 
tinue, but the deax monde has already with- 
drawn from them. The families of the aris- 
tocracy become more exclusive. Coteries 
are formed. Reunions (ridofti) become 
smaller and more select. Of women the 
married alone appear at them. Young girls 
are not seen, and first meet their future hus- 
bands at the marriage altar. Strangers of 
distinction are invited to the ridotti—for- 
eign ambassadors never. On grand occa- 
sions the Doge receives the diplomatic corps 
and the nobility in the grand council hall, il- 
luminated by torches. On the Grand Ca- 
nal may be seen balls in festive progress on 
immense rafts designed by Paolo Veronese 
or Joseph Sansovino. Music is heard from 
the gondolas, Ariosto is chanted, and pas- 
sages of Tasso’s great poem, just published, 
are already evidently popular. 

Every morning numbers of the Venetian 
nobles may be seen on the Rialto or before 
the Ducal palace discussing public affairs or 
listening to suitors. The general aspect of 
the city then presented a richness, vivacity, 
and animation unknown in the other capitals 
of Europe. The stranger admired the 
churches, the palaces, and shops. These 
last were confined to no particular quarter 
of the city, but were spread everywhere. 
Specially admired were the clear white 
panes of window glass manufactured at Mu- 
rano, 

A Venetian chronicler relates with pride 
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that in Venice not only palaces and resi- 
dences, but all houses, even the poorest, 
were provided with glass windows, while 
the other cities of Italy still used oiled paper 
and such like poor substitutes. 

Nearly every Italian prince owned a pal- 
ace in Venice. Among the old 7udesgue or 
Gothic palaces, the grandest was that of the 
Foscari, filled with Titian’s masterpieces, 
The Loredano palace, which dates from the 
crusades, and is now a hotel, was noted 
for the splendor of its interior. Many resi- 
dences were covered with frescoes (now, 
alas! effaced) from the hands of Paul Vero- 
nese, Pordenone, and Tintoretto. The interi- 
ors of numerous other palaces were wondrous 
museums of art, where family glories were 
recorded and illustrated from generation to 
generation by the pencils of great masters. 
The Morosini palace is the only one which 
now gives any idea of this intimate union of 
art and history, of arms and the toga, cele- 
brated by immortal genius. 


FERRARA AND BOLOGNA, 


But our travellers must tear themselves 
away from the queen of the Adriatic and 
take up their route for Rome. 

At Ferrara French strangers do not fail to 
present their homages to Duke Alphonso, 
who receives them standing and uncovered, 
and expresses himself the obliged servant 
of his Most Christian Majesty. Here the 
traveller observes but little animation. He 
finds too many palaces and too little com- 
merce, Life will go out of it with its court, 
and grass will grow in its streets when the 
Dukes of Este depart. 

Bologna, larger and more populous than 
Ferrara, is troubled and agitated. The an- 
cient factions still rage. That of the Pepoli 
is strongest, most restless and law-defying. 
But a little while and we shall see its chief 
struck down by the intrepid Sixtus V. Bo- 
logna boasts, after her leaning tower, of the 
gigantic Neptune of John of Bologna (who, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, 
was not an Italian, but a Frenchman). 


THE HISTORY OF TASTE IN ART. 


This statue of Neptune had at the time 
an immense vogue, and throughout Italy, 
was greatly praised. Strangers went into 
ecstasies over it. 

Contemporary opinions of art form a sub- 
ject of curious study. If the history of taste 
is ever written, it would show that art pro- 
ducing generations are nearly always unjust 
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to their immediate predecessors, deeply en- 
amored of themselves, and naively certain 
of having realized the ideal of the beautiful. 
Those who reproduce, who imitate, who sup- 
ply by eclecticism what their works want in 
creative power, are in spirit more free and in 
criticism more enlightened. Their judg- 
ment is impartial and more frequently just. 
It is needless to dissimulate the fact that 
such is our position to-day. But the pro- 
ductive generations of earlier days con- 
demned as they successively followed each 
other ; and taste, thus periodica!ly changing, 
varied from one extreme to the other. 

Thus, at the close of the sixteenth centu- 
ry the masterpieces of the Renaissance were 
but slightly appreciated. The Giraud pal- 
ace at Rome, one of Bramante’s most beau- 
tiful creations, then passed (who would be- 
lieve it ?) for something tame and ordinary. 
The ducal palace of Urbino, formerly so 
justly vaunted, has no attractions for Mon- 
taigne and his contemporaries, It is not a 
hundred years since the church of St. Igna- 
tius was looked upon as the handsomest in 
Rome ; and the portal of the Sciarra palace 
on the Corso passed for the eighth wonder 
of the world. It was at that time ranked 
with the Vatican and the obelisks, and pop- 
ular belief ran that it was cut from a single 
stone. The newly-arrived stranger has- 
tened to write to his friends that he had seen 
and admired it. 

The bronze Neptune already mentioned 
was executed under the patronage of the 
great St. Charles Borromeo, then Papal Le- 
gate at Bologna, and years afterward certain 
purists put on airs of being scandalized by 
the fact that the saintly man should have had 
no scruple in permitting the erection of a 
colossal statue representing a pagan god of 
antiquity exposed nude to the gaze of the 
faithful. The incident would probably 
never have passed into history but for the 
circumstance that it was afterward urged 
against his memory by the “ Advocatus Di- 
aboli ” at the trial for the saint’s canonization 
(1610), when the reaction had ‘already 
reached the arts. 

Borromeo, most probably, had never 
given the matter a thought, as mythology 
in the arts was at that time still the rage, 
and the Catholic movement, of which the 
Cardinal was one of the heroes, already 
victorious on purely religious ground, and 
still in fierce conflict with the science of the 
Renaissance had not yet touched the arts still 
strongly marked by modern paganism—a 
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legacy of the preceding age. But a gener- 
ation later, and the reaction was to invade 
the domain of art, enlisting in its service 
the Domenichinos, Guido Renis, Guercinos, 
Riberas, and other grand masters of the 


new schools, 
TUSCANY, FLORENCE, PISTOJA, LUCCA, 


Our travellers have passed the Apennines, 
They enter Tuscany and approach Florence 
not without emotion. Who would not ex- 
perience it on touching for the first time 
this privileged soil, where the language of 
the people recalls the classic diction of those 
who created the Italian language; where 
the progress of ages finds expression at 
each step in masterpieces; where every- 
thing breathes elegance, refinement, ur- 
banity, the sentiment and the culture of the 
beautiful, industry, and mental enjoyments, 
and where the splendor of the creations of 
man was heightened by the charms of 
Nature? 

‘lorence was still reputed the hand- 
somest city of Italy, but public life had dis- 
appeared from it. The great families, in- 
stead of displaying their former luxury and 
spending enormous sums in architectural 
embellishment, had retired within their 
palaces or to the country in the villas which 
crown the heights of the environs. They 
concealed their wealth in order to with- 
draw themselves from the attention of the 
government, with whose cupidity and arbi- 
trary rule they were but too well acquainted. 

The régime of terror inaugurated by 
Cosmo de’ Medici was continued, although 
somewhat modified, under Francis, The 
aristocratic and rich suffered more severely 
than the middle and inferior classes, 
Horses and equipages, for which Florence 
was celebrated, had disappeared. Arts 
and sciences languished. The two artists 
then in vogue produced only for the court. 
Of all the Florentine industries, that of silk 
alone had any activity. 

According to a custom of the period then 
almost general, our travellers are admitted 
with the public to be present at a court din- 
ner. On entering the banquet hall they 
perceive the Grand Duchess (the celebrated 
Bianca Capello) seated at the upper end of 
the table. They admire her ripe and rich 
beauty, and remark the proud expression 
of her features. Montaigne says: ‘Cette 
duchesse est belle 4 l’opinion italienne, le 
visage agréable et impérieux, le corsage 
gros,” etc. ec. 
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At certain epochs, pageants, religious 
processious, car races, and illuminations 
broke the dulness of the city. In pleasant 
contrast with the capital was the country, 
which to the traveller presented an appear- 
ance of tranquil prosperity. The towns 
were well paved with those large slabs 
of stone for which the Tuscan streets are 
still noted, and the roads, in excellent order, 
provided with bridges solidly constructed 
of hewn stone. The fields looked like gar- 
dens ; the hillsides, admirably terraced, were 
covered with vines, chestnut, olive, and mul- 
berry trees; and the very mountains ap- 
peared to be cultivated to their summits. 
On every side the fields were full of labor- 
ers. On feast days they might be seen lute 
in hand, while shepherdesses sang verses 
from Ariosto. Grain was left where cut 
in the fields for days together without fear 
of trespass. Strangers were forcibly struck 
with this spectacle of activity, culture, and 
sacredness of property. 

At Pistoja our travellers experience the 
hospitality of the Rospigliosi, 
still a free State, or at least, thanks to 
the Emperor, has been spared the fate of 
Sienna and Pisa. Here the pursuit of com- 
merce is aristocratic, the Buonvisi leading. 
Truly a pleasant city, gay in appearance 
and joyous in reality. Palaces are numer- 
ous, generally small, and of superior archi- 
tecture, But few horses are seen and no 
carriages, Noble ladies ride on mules fol- 
lowed by a servant, The aspect of the city 
is peculiar, its inhabitants seeming to com- 
pose one large family isolated from the rest 
of the world. Customs, manners, and 
amusemenis recall the “ good old times,” 
the great epoch of the Middle Age free cities. 
But few strangers visit Lucca, and these 
few generally pass on to the baths, which 
have long been renowned and frequented. 
Living there cannot be called dear, a pound 
of veal costing but three French sous, and 
other things in proportion. 

The season includes three summer 
months, but in May and October the baths 
are the rendezvous of the Lucca nobility, who 
go there not for health, but for relaxation 
and enjoyment. Amusements, da/s champé- 
tres, and the plays of some wandering troop 
of comedians fill up their hours, The most 
distinguished guests give balls, each in his 
turn, to which are invited the villagers and 
peasants of the neighborhood. These invi- 
tations are freely responded to, and the 
peasant girls, renowned for their beauty, 


Lucca is 


the 
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make their appearance “dressed like 
ladies.” All have at least white shoes, 


thread stockings, silk aprons, and a flower 
behind the right or the left ear according as 
they declare for the French or the Spanish 
party. They courtesy @ /a Frangaise, bend- 
ing the knees, a manner in Italy confined 
to Tuscany and Urbino alone, and they 
dance gracefully, With persons of quality 
it is a point of honor to join in these dances, 
if only to show that they are not “too re- 
served.” The festivity usually closes with 
a supper. The prettiest peasant girls are 
chosen to sit at a table of honor, and the 
same distinction is bestowed on the cele- 
brated Divizia, a poor peasant girl neither 
young nor pretty. Of all knowledge of 
reading and writing she is innocent, but im- 
provises verses with wonderful talent, and 
knows Ariosto by heart by dint of listening 
to its recital. 

Occasionally prizes are distributed at the 
close of these balls. All is in the frankest 
gayety, as free from pride on the one side as 
from embarrassment or false modesty on the 
other, in harmony with the spirit of the 
time, and with the customs of a society 
whose different classes did not range them- 
selves in enmity to each other, but, accus- 
tomed by long habit to an easy intercourse, 
could mingle without being confounded, 

NAPLES, 

Besides the movement of travellers from 
north to south and from south to north be- 
tween the Eternal City, upper Italy, and 
the ultramontane countries, the great route 
from Rome to Naples was quite as much 
frequented. It passed through Marino 
and Velletri, following the ancient Via Ap- 
pia. Well-mounted travellers made the 
journey in four days; but as the road was 
generally infested with bands of robbers, 
the majority of passengers preferred the 
slower but more certain frocaccio, a species 


of train or caravan organized for the trans- 


portation of merchandise and escorted by 
guards of the Pope or the Viceroy. At the 
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frontier a monumental stone meets the eye 
of the traveller, bearing the following in- 
scription: Hospes, hic sunt fines regni Nea- 
politani, Si amicus advenis, omnia pacata in- 
venies et, malis moribus pulstis, bonas leges, 
Somewhat 
when he finds the éonas deges very unpleas- 
antly translated to him by exactions of of- 
ficers of the peace and the customs. 

A description of Naples as seen by a Ve- 
netian senator, Girolamo Lippomano, sent 
(1575) as ambassador extraordinary imme- 
diately after the battle of Lepanto to Don 
Juan of Austria, represents it as a truly royal 
city of 200,000 inhabitants residing within a 


disappointed is our traveller 


circumference of six miles, 

Naples was then under Spanish domina- 
tion and governec by a viceroy. The 
sosiego,* the luxury and the magnificence of 
the representatives of Charles V. and Philip 
II. had become proverbial. Said astranger : 
“T supposed I was visiting the Viceroy ; 
but I beheld the King of Spain.’’ 

Such was the aspect of Italy toward the 
end of the Pontificate of Gregory XIIL 

ROME, 

The travellers whom we have accompa- 
nied from the Alps through Italy at last ap- 
proach the end and object of their journey. 
At a distance of fifteen miles are visible two 
points which pierce the horizon—Monte 
Mario and St. Peter’s—the latter as yet 
without its cupola, but already lifting up 
toward the clouds the aérian gallery which 
is to support the wonderful dome. 

Strangers to modern reserve, they give 
full rein to their enthusiasm and to the feel- 
ings by which they are agitated. They dis- 
mount, and, kneeling in the dust with stream- 
ing eyes and hands outstretched, thank 
Heaven that they have lived to contemplate 
the Holy City. 


* A Spanish word really untranslatable, which sig- 
nifies a feeling peculiarly Spanish, described as partly 
pride and partly an indifference, the result of an ex- 
aggerated appreciation of self-dignity and a proneness 
to indolence. 

James F, MELINE. 











MRS. JOB GREY. 


F one cannot be descended in a direct line 

from William the Conqueror, perhaps the 
second summit of human grandeur is at- 
tained when one’s family has lived for a 
generation or two on the Signal Hill in the 
city of St. Bo’s. The feeling is identical 
with that of the early settlers of New York, 
as noted by Diedrich Knickerbocker : those 
Dutchmen who could quote their fathers 
without fear of reproach, were proud and 
happy men; but those who could safely 
speak of their grandfathers also, held them- 
selves aloof from the common herd and con- 
sorted only with each other. 

The society of the Hill had plenty of 
grandfathers (one or two families had noth- 
ing else); it helditself above the level of 
the ordinary mortals who delved and bur- 
rowed in the rest of St. Bo’s, like one of 
those ice peaks among the Alps which rise 
sharp and inaccessible from the green val- 
leys that hug their feet. 

Half-way up this slippery pinnacle my 
father builded a house before I was born, 
and at his death devised it to me. In the 
fulness of time I fell in love with Flaccus, 
and was so happy about it that I never cared 
to ask whether it were the house or myself 
that he wanted to marry. 

Flaccus has pleasant recollections of his 
youth, spent on a stony little farm in Ver- 
mont, a long way from St. Bo’s; he tells 
the children pleasant fables of his mother 
doing all the housework herself, and having 
no front doorsteps because they were never 
needed. He received the right hand of fel- 
lowship from all my friends when we were 
married, and actually finds himself more at 
home among them than I do. 

Is it Beecher who discourses pathetically 
of the sufferings of square men whose fate 
settles them in the round holes of life? I 
am just one of those miserables. I am the 
more convinced, the more I think about it, 
that my right place would be in some low- 
browed farm-house minding barefooted 
children, while Flaccus should hoe potatoes 
in the distance and come home to dinner to 
the sound of a tin horn, 

It irks me terribly to wear my best bib- 
and-tucker every day, to drive about in a 
dark-green brougham, and tell the same po- 


IT have picked upa 
few friends somehow among the back streets 
of St. Bo’s, where green broughams have 
no place; and such is my dastardly spirit 


lite fibs at every house. 


that mine goes there only after dark. They 
are parvenu, but I take amazing comfort 
with them, 

The leaders of society on Signal Hill 
seem, like the poets, to be born, not made. 
Their cradle must be rocked there and their 
first steps taken on its pavements, The 
lonely exception to this rule is Mrs, Job 
Grey. 

It is not ten years since she moved from 
some unknown quarter of the city into one 
of the finest houses on the Hill, and took 
her place by sheer personal influence among 
the best people there. Thackeray tells us 
who “best people”? are everywhere: “I 
don’t mean the most virtuous, or indeed the 
least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the stu- 
pidest, or the richest, or the best born, but 
the best ; in aword, people about whom there 
is no question, like the great Lady Fitzwil- 
lis, etc.”’ 

Mrs. Grey is our Lady Fitzwillis. Donne 
Crichton said her manner reminded him of 
“rose-colored ice.”” Like Trollope’s Lady 
Dumbello, she never conversed ; her smile 
was so brilliant, and yet so discriminating, 
that she seemed to contribute more to con- 
versation than the great talkers. One gath- 
ered many meanings from it, but it never 
compromised her. It melted the stiffness 
which encases humanity when gathered in 
unlucky numbers, and as she moved about 
in a crowd people began to talk, whether 
they had anything to say or not. 

I cannot help thinking there was a stroke 
of luck in her name. Even her inimitable 
manner could scarcely have up 
Tompkins or Simpkins. Grey has always 
a patrician sound, from Lady Jane down- 
ward, though why that color should have 
had the preference over green, which is pret- 
tier, or white, which is purer, will always be 
one of my mysteries, 

Mr. Grey was the picture of jovial hearty 
contentment with life as he found it. 
Wherever his lines had fallen to him, it 
would have been in his eyes a pleasant place 
and a goodly heritage. In the 

mn 


borne 


his name 
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homely Job took on a new sound; one no 
longer thought of the mar. who was given 
over to the adversary to be buffeted, but of 
Job in his triumph of patience, when his 
possessions were restored unto him tenfold, 
with no end of sons and daughters. 

To a woman less sure of herself, Mr. Grey 
would have been as a millstone hanged 
about her neck; but to Mrs, Grey he made 
the best possible background. 

I saw Mrs. Grey first in a crowded room ; 
she wore black velvet and diamonds, a ste- 
reotyped costume. I suppose everybody 
that can afford it wears the same sooner or 
later; but her velvet was blacker and her 
diamonds brighter than any others. She 
stood under a chandelier smiling back to 
some of Donne Crichton’s queerness, It 
came to me in a flash that this was not the 
first time ; I had seen her many years be- 
fore when we were children, hers being a 
face that neither youth nor age could dis- 
guise. A dull old picture in my memory 
painted itself again, and showed a beautiful 
girl standing barefooted in a huckleberry pas- 
ture with a full baskét on her arm, and try- 
ing to detach a tall bush that had caught in 
her curls. The attitude was grace itself. 
My cousins went to school with her, and 
spoke of her with open scorn. She be- 
longed to a family honest enough, but fear- 
fully poor. She had walked barefooted all 
summer and picked huckleberries to sell, 
and stooped to all manner of uncomfortable 
things, that she might have wherewithal to 
pay for French lessons. “Just as if she 
would ever need them!’”’ said my cousins. 
They are two dear, prim old maids at this 
present writing, having each a forefinger 
much pricked with stitching and hands 
hardened with housework, while Mrs, 
Grey’s soft wrists are crossed on her velvet 
lap as she listens to the new French Minis- 
ter on his way to Washington, and answers 
him fearlessly in his mother tongue. Her 
smile dazzles him a little, his words come 
scarcely so readily as hers, albeit Frenchmen 
can endure a great deal of that sort of thing. 
Within five minutes [ began to believe my 
eyes had deceived me, This exquisite 
woman could never have been my barefooted 
beauty. But I mentioned my maiden name 
to her, and a flash of recognition came to her 
face. 

“T thought I had seen you before,” she 
saidsimply. “ You must be the Miss Vernon 
who visited her cousins in Montauket, when 
I was living out my dreary and destitute 
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childhood. You played princess in my 
imagination for a long time.” 

A woman of a smaller nature would have 
begged me, at least by a look, not to betray 
the bare feet and the huckleberries in her 
history to all our mutual friends ; but Mrs. 
Grey was unconscious of any shame in the 
matter. This nobility of soul so fascinated 
me that I burst out with, “And now we 
have changed ré/es, and you shall be my 
princess from this time forth.” 

We did not shake hands upon it (the 
Signal Hill frowns upon all demonstration), 
but her eyes sent an eloquent little tele- 
gram into mine, and we were friends for 
life. 

Donne Crichton listened to this little in- 
terlude in the sluggish tide of conversation 
with half-shut eyes, as he listened to every- 
thing else. 

He had practised the inperturbable so 
long, that nothing less than the pouring out 
of the seven vials would have astonished 
him. The perfection of his face was the 
perfection of a statue ; the moment he spoke 
he looked like common mortals, and there- 
fore he seldom spoke, and indulged in as 
few wrinkles as the gutturals of the Ameri- 
can language will permit. 

He seemed to be no more conscious of 
his clothes than of his natural skin. He 
was like a lily of the field in that he neither 
toiled nor spun, but still more like Solomon 
in all his glory. His income was unknown, 
but it was easily seen that he lived hand- 
somely upon it. 

It was well known that he had never 
loved any one better than himself, yet there 
was no danger of his sharing the fate of the 
late lamented Narcissus; he kept his feel- 
ings always at the moderate temperature in 
which people who live by the thermometer 
keep their rooms. 

He had so schooled himself that he could 
encounter a pelting storm of fun with only 
a faint smile, which scarcely destroyed the 
pure oval of his face. 

I used to wonder if he were not some- 
times overtaken when alone with violent 
and long-enduring laughter, like the father 
of his country. 

Not that it was the fashion, however, to 
be very jolly on Signal Hill; the jokes 
were somewhat attenuated in that rarefied 
air. Ina word, Donne Crichton’s beauty 
was like that of the opal: it grew out of a 
defect in the original substance. 

After Mrs. Grey dropped, as it were, out 
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of the sky into my sphere, I grew more sat- 
isfied with my life. She was so true to her- 
self and all that is noble in the world, so 
simple in manner, and yet so utterly fash- 
ionable, that I was tempted to think a high 
ideal of living might not be incompatible 
with Paris dresses. 

She had but one child, Eulalie, whom 
she worshipped (one could see it in her 
eyes), a girl of eighteen who had been seen 
in society only two or three times as yet. 
A moss-rosebud of a girl, who promised to 
be Mrs. Grey over again, when happy years 
had brought the bloom of the perfect rose. 
Here was surely one in the “ rosebud gar- 
den of girls” who would never be offered a 
sacrifice to the ambition of her parents. 

Mrs. Grey called for me in her carriage 
one Sunday evening, to go to a lecture by 
the American philosopher. It was a 
fashion among us to pretend that we could 
digest his bits of wisdom condensed and 
chopped off in short sentences like so many 
bundles of kindling-wood. .For my life I 
could never make out what he was driving 
at, though I tried to look as knowing as the 
rest. I had even a haunting suspicion that 
the lecturer sometimes got beyond his own 
depth, and was floating on mere’ words. 
When he had delivered epigrams enough 
to fill the prescribed time, he came to a 
sudden end, though in the nature of his 

‘ discourse there was nothing to prevent his 
going on in the same way for a week. 

Arabella Seaforth joined herself to me on 
the way home, and half a dozen more over- 
taking us as we reached Mrs, Grey’s door, 
we all went in to talk about the lecture. 

“ How delightful to have Olympian food 
offered to our minds after the shallowness 
of other lecturers,” said Miss Seaforth, who 
prided herself on talking like people in 
novels, “‘ He never condescends to any little 
word-traps to make his audience laugh.”’ 

“ More’s the pity; I wish he would,” I 
said heartily. ‘‘ How do I know that half 
his lecture is not a free translation from 
some old Veda or other? If he would only 
repeat it in the original, I might take it 
easy, and not wear out my mental tissues 
trying to understand him.” 

“Do you find his lecture difficult to un- 
derstand?’ asked Miss Seaforth, with the 
least touch of superciliousness, 

“TI do indeed,” said I—for who was I, 
that I.should fear to confess to so fashion- 
able a thing as ignorance ?—“ not only diffi- 
cult, but impossible. What do you make 
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of this ? 
point coincident with the axis of things. 

Miss Seaforth paused to consider. 

“Mr. Grey, I ask you to define the ‘ axis 
of things.’ ”’ 

“T cry you mercy,” said Mr. Grey with 
his infectious laugh ; “ the axis of things, as 
my old grandmother would have said, is 
‘one huckleberry above my Bush,’ ”’ 

We forgot all about the “axis of things ” 
then. No onecould have “ blue blood ’’ in 
his veins whose grandmother made such a 
speech as that. A little shiver ran down 
the back of the company. We looked at 
Mrs. Grey for our cue, and she gave it in a 
serene smile and glance at her husband, 
which was siraply amused, and not in the 
least reproachful. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said in her low, 
sweet tones, “ that it only means that man’s 
nature is always more or less in harmony 
with his circumstances—the old proverb, 
‘Every back is fitted to its burden,’ done 
into transcendental words.” 

To be sure, nothing could be plainer. 
After that we would not have listened to 
the philosopher himself, if he had insisted 
on a totally different translation of his mean- 
ing. When Mr. Grey made this unlucky 
allusion to his grandmother, it seemed to 
me that Donne Crichton and Eulalie Grey 
exchanged a smile and a blush; and when 
the rest of went away, he remained behind. 

“What is that for?” I asked Miss Sea- 
forth, who knows everything. “Js he 
staying to make further inquiries about 
that remarkable grandmother whom Mr, 
Grey quoted for the first time to-night ?” 

“ Have you not heard the news ?” 

“No. I am not sure that I ever heard 
any news in my life, everything on the Hill 
is led up to so gradually.” 

“Mr. Crichton is engaged to Eulalie 
Grey.” 

“T don’t believe it—I mean—I beg your 
pardon, but are you quite sure ?” 

“Quite. He proposed in the afternoon 
yesterday, and in the evening it was all 
settled. They are to be married in a year. 
You seem to be very much surprised..” 

Miss Seaforth said so, and it must be 
true. I let her go on, and mounted my 
own doorsteps in silence; there was no 
hospitality left in me. 

Flaccus was reading when I came in, 
and having been married a good many 
years, he went on reading while I sat op- 
posite to him and meditated, 


‘Man’s nature is always at some 


’” 
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If I lost faith in Mrs. Grey, the ground 


was cut from under my feet. She was the 
only woman on Signal Hill who possessed 
the jewel of consistency. Her kindness of 
heart, her trustworthiness, her refinement 
were all as perfect as her dresses. Since 
she had referred of her own free will to her 
poverty-stricken childhood, without the least 
touch of false shame, I had given her my 
whole allegiance. In dress, and manners, 
and housekeeping, I had taken her for my 
model ; and after all, she had sold the joy 
of her life, her one child, to the most 
worldly, cold, and 4/asé man of our acquaint- 
ance. I had seen so many girls who were 
visibly and palpably in love with their fa- 
thers’ clerks or some other “low creature,” 
“wooed and married and a’” to totally 
different men, because the said men were 
in their set, and the ambitious mothers 
would have it so: 

Puppet to a father’s threat, servile to a shrewish 

tongue. 

We had talked it over only the other 
day, and I had said vehemently, * As for 
my little girl, she shall marry the man who 
sweeps the crossing if she loves him, or 
live an old maid to her dying day if she 
prefers it, when he has jilted her for the 
apple-woman on the corner.” 

Mrs. Grey answered me only with a beam- 
ing smile, but I had felt convinced that she 
perfectly agreed with me. 

Her soul had swayed mine so completely 
for years that I felt like a lover whose idol 
had fallen. I would have gone “ cross-gar- 
tered like Malvolio” if it had pleased her 
to set that fashion. 

“Flaccus,” said I, “I begin to think ev- 
ery woman has her price.” 

“My dear, you have hit on an axiom. 
Don’t try to prove it.” 

“How can you say that? Would not I 
go through fire and water for you ?” 

“O yes; but I'll excuse you from the 
fire and water if you will come to breakfast 
every morning when it is ready.” 

At any other time this treacherous change 
of base on Flaccus’s part would have stirred 
my. wrath, but my spirit was too sore. 
I looked at the fire awhile, and began 
again, 

“I’m tired of living here. Let us move 
into the country, where people marry for 
love, and die when their time comes.” 

“What’s come over you? Have you 
seen a set of diamonds so much lovelier 
than yours that there is nothing for it but 
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to flee into the wilderness, and live on lo- 
custs and wild honey?” 

“They are going to marry Eulalie Grey 
to Donne Crichton !” 

“So I heard this afternoon, and forgot to 
mention it to you.” 

“O Flaccus,” I said with tears in my 
eyes, “don’t you thinkit is a burning shame 
to sacrifice that lovely girl to a cold, calcu- 
lating machine like him ?” 

“*T don’t know about the sacrifice. Your 
habit of rushing at a conclusion will be the 
death of you some day. He certainly 
blushed like a maiden when I congratulated 
him.” 

“$0 does a statue, in certain lights. I 
suppose the sun was shining on his face 
through one of your side-whiskers. I 
should as soon have thought of their put- 
ting their fortune in Eulalie’s hand and sell- 
ing her at auction—so much wife and money 
for so much social position.” 

“There is my little farm in Beacham,” 
said Flaccus; “a regular Arcadia. I don’t 
know about the locusts, but there’s plenty 
of grasshoppers.” 

“ We'll go there,” I said firmly. 

“ Amen,” said Flaccus. 

But we did not do it, of course. There 
was no place for the coachman to sleep, to 
say nothing of the horses. We might as 
well have attempted to move into one of 
my “cottage” trunks. But I was sick of 
home, which is one degree worse than 
homesickness, and the matter ended in 
Flaccus’s accepting (very much against my 
will) the use of a lovely little villa in Brook- 
edge, which the Greys had built for them- 
selves. 

“But you know,” said Mrs. Grey, while 
she was urging the house upon us, “we 
shall not want it for a year, and perhaps 
you can have it forever, for we mean to fit 
ourselves now entirely to Eulalie’s new 
happiness ;” and she smiled as sweetly into 
my indignant eyes as if there really were 
a grain of happiness in the matter. 

Not another house was visible from our 
piazzas, as the trees had been artfully ar- 
ranged to produce an isolated effect, but 
we were not very bucolic after all. The 
modern conveniences were omnipresent, the 
green brougham spotless as ever, and the 
children were taken out every day in new 
and gorgeous toilets, simply from the force 
of habit. 

Mrs. Grey’s mother lived in a little cot- 
tage in the same grounds with ours ; a soft- 
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voiced old lady, who wore silver-gray silks 
that would stand alone, and caps of cost- 
liest lace. I went often to see her, but the 
Greys were travelling all summer, with a 
party of which Donne Crichton was one. 

I stopped there for a moment one after- 
noon in the early fall, and at the same time 
Mrs. Grey reined up her little phaéton at 
the door. Her mother was out, but she 
insisted on going in and doing the honors 
of the house. Eulalie and Mr. Crichton 
had been with her, but they strolled away 
among the trees like a pair of old-fashioned 
lovers. 

This was the first time we had been alone 
together since Eulalie’s engagement; we 
made talk with all our might till twilight 
gathered in the room, and then, as I went 
out to go home, she made me sit down on the 
doorstep with her as if we had been two 
children with a quarrel to make up. 

*‘Every woman knows when she loses a 
lover,’’ she said, “and your falling away 
would have been a bitter thing to me if I 
had not felt certain that I could mount my 
pedestal again whenever I had time; but 
you ought to have had more faith in me.” 

“If it had been any one but Donne 
Crichton ! ” 

“ Ah, you should have seen his face as I 
saw it one day last winter. He had sent up 
his card, but I was detained for some min- 
utes in my room, and coming down stairs at 
last I was transfixed on the lowest step. 
He stood bending down to Eulalie, holding 
both her hands in his. That impassive 
mask had dropped away. He was not near- 
ly so handsome, but he was thoroughly in 
earnest. I don’t think I dwelt on that at the 
time. It was the fact of Eulakie’s standing 
there too which paralyzed me. She was 
waiting breathless for what he should say. 
‘Only one word, my love, my love!’ was 
his entreaty. 

“T did not wait for the answer. I rushed 
noiselessly up stairs and shut myself up to 
suffer the pang which only mothers suffer. 
Eulalie had seemed to have no thought apart 
from mine before that afternoon. When 
she looked in at the door after Donne had 
gone away, she recognized my treason at 
once from a sense of her own, When her 
head was on my shoulder she whispered, 
‘You did not come down, and I could not 
help going in.’ 

“* And you think you love him?’ I asked 
her. ‘ Didn’t it come to you all at once ?’ 

“*No, indeed. I think it began the first 
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time I ever saw him. He was dining here, 
and while he was looking at the picture of 
the Marquise I took my place at the table. 
He says he thought the Marquise’s the 
loveliest face in the world, and the next 
minute he looked into mine and saw her 
very image. He thinks she must have been 
my great-grandmother at least.’ 

*** You have never seen each other alone 
until this last time,’ I persisted. 

“*No, mamma, but we have looked at 
each other a great deal, you know.’ 

“T realized then for the first time that the 
dew of my own youth had exhaled. I had 
grown so old as to forget how often lovers 
‘hear with eyes.’ ‘Could yougive him up?’ 
I asked her solemnly at last. 

“*T couldtry,’ she answered with a smile, 
half tremulous, half beseeching. 

“ Eulalie took sanctuary at the top of the 
house when the bell rang after dinner, and 
my heart grew heavy as lead when Mr. 
Crichton drew a chair with business-like 
closeness to the table, behind which I had 
fortified myself I meant to try what man- 
ner of man he might be. I was a good deal 
encouraged by the nervousness which he 
could not conceal. If he only loved Eulalie 
well enough, he would pass my test without 
knowing it. After a word or two of greet- 
ing he went to the Marquise’s portrait. 
‘It is very like—Miss Grey,’ he said. I 
could ask no better preface. 

“ ¢ Shall I teli you the history of that por- 
trait?’ I said. 

“*Tt would give me great pleasure,’ he 
answered politely, but with an effort. He 
had not come to listen to histories. 

“*You may have been led to think, Mr. 
Crichton, that I am descended from a noble 
French family. I wish it were so if only 
for Eulalie’s sake, but ali the ancestors of 
whom I have any knowledge were too poor, 
too much burdened with hard work to think 
of pedigree. In the house where I was 
born there were but two rooms, and I learn- 
ed to read by the light of the open kitchen 
fire. I climbed up to a high shelf one day 
and found a bit of ivory, part of a portrait, 
one eye and half a cheek, the jewelled ear 
with a curl clinging roundit. This fragment 
had been handed down through two genera- 
tions already (small things come to great 
preferment among the poor), and this was 
the story of it: Our family had been Hu- 
guenots, and in the time of persecution had 
fled from France, bringing the painting on 
ivory with them, It had been always called 
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‘the Marquise’s picture,’ and there was a 
tradition, very dim indeed, that the Mar- 
quise had been one of the family in its pros- 
perous days. Later there had been a fierce 
quarrel about the possession of the picture, 
in the midst of which it was thrown on the 
ground and broken; then the fragments 
were divided. This story fired my imagina- 
tion; under its influence our 
narrow kitchen walls 

Stretched away into stately halls. 
From that time I strove to be like what this 
Marquise might have been; to make my- 
self worthy to enter her imaginary presence 
and to touch her hand. You can have no 
idea how miserably small were my first 
struggles toward refinement. I have done 
almost everything that is honest with these 
hands. I scorned nothing which would lift 
me a hair’s breadth nearer the level of my 
beloved Marquise. When I was sixteen 
years old I walked barefooted all summer 
and picked huckleberries for the market, 
because the berry money and the price of a 
pair of shoes added together would just pay 
for French lessons, 

““* We were picking berries into the same 
basket when Mr. Grey (he was but a boy 
then) asked me to wait for him till he should 
have made his fortune in St. Bo’s. He was 
poor too, very poor, you would have said ; 
but my poverty was a lower depth still. The 
first money that we could spare after we 
were married was paid to an excellent artist 
to reproduce the Marquise entire from my wee 
bit of ivory. Mr. Grey is so fond of recalling 
those early days, that he has fallen into the 
absurd habit of playing upon the word 
huckleberry in every possible way. He de- 
vised a minute border of twigs and berries, 
and had it engraved on all our plate. 

“* The mysterious little device on our car- 
riage panel, which has puzzled everybody, 
means the same thing. He is persuaded 
that our peculiar happiness has sprung 
from my heard-earned berry money. I 
have never felt bound by any law of society 
or morality to publish my history from the 
housetop. It would give me great delight 
to be sure that we are descended in a direct 
line from the Marquise ; it does give me a 
little to have the slight resemblance of 
Eulalie’s face to the portrait traced and 
commented upon.’ 

“ Mr. Crichton had listened immovably, as 
he listens to the philosopher or Arabella 
Seaforth’s singing. 

“Evidently my story might as well have 
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been told to the empty air; it had not 
moved him. I grew full of a burning ex- 
citement as I thought of the heart-break in 
store for Eulalie. He would never marrya 
girl without a pedigree. 

“*T am honored by your confidence,’ he 
began, and then paused, as if he had a diffi- 
culty with the rest of his sentence. 

“* Pardon me,’ I said, rising up to leave 
him. I was so sure he had flinched from 
my test. ‘We will turn over this page of 
family history, and forget that we have ever 
read it. I trust that Eulalie will soon 
forget this little ripple in her life.’ 

“ Suddenly his face lighted up, and grew 
rarely homely. ‘I believe I understand 
you at last, Mrs. Grey. You thought it 
might make a difference about Eulalie ?’ 

“*T confess it.’ 

“*¢ Then I will ask you to look for a min- 
ute at another page of family history. It 
must be an excellent background for a man 
to have a long and worthy line of forbears, 
but I have never known that pleasant con- 
sciousness. My father (so called) confided 
to me on his deathbed that he had found 
me on the doorsteps of his country-house, 
wrapped in an old shawl, and left in a bas- 
ket, on the very night on which a dead son 
had been born to him, and he adopted me 
in place of that boy. I am not only not a 
Crichton, but I have not the Jeast idea of 
my real name or parentage. You confess 
that you are not unwilling to be called a 
descendant of a lovely French Marquise. I 
will be equally frank with you: it gives me 
immense satisfaction to be petted and quot- 
ed by people who pride themselves on their 
grandfathers.’ 

“And then we shook hands and smiled 
at each other with tears in our eyes in an 
imbecile sort of way; and it all ended in 
my finding Eulalie on the stairs, ‘weeping a 
little weep’ on her own account, and send- 
ing her down to her lover without more 
waste of words.” 

The soft darkness of a summer night had 
fallen on us before Mrs. Grey ceased 
speaking. Her mother had returned in the 
mean time, but, with all her daughter’s tact, 
had not disturbed us. No sound stirred 
the charmed stillness except the chirp of a 
belated bird out of doors, and the click of 
the old lady’s knitting-needles within. Mrs. 
Grey had remounted her pedestal. She 
was again my princess, 

I had had the same feelings once before 
in my life. It was when Flaccus and I had 
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“made up” after our first quarrel. Donne 
Crichton and Eulalie came back to us, but 
they rather added to the silence than took 
away from it. It seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to see her soft cheek 
nestle against his shoulder. Then the old 
lady called Donne in to hold a skein of 
yarn for her, while Eulalie wound the ball. 

“It is a pretty picture,” said Mrs. Grey, 
looking over her shoulder into the lighted 
room. “It may be that Eulalie’s chignon 
and Donne’s neck-tie are too fashionable 
for true love, but I have faith in it, even on 
Signal Hill.” 

“T will never doubt you again,” I ex- 
claimed, like a school-girl. 

“Then come back to your old home, 
since you have no more cause to be misan- 
thropic.” 

They all walked with me through the 
trees till I saw the red spark of Flaccus’s 
cigar on the piazza, and then left me to go 
on alone. 

“We have lived at Brookedge almost six 
months,” I said to him, apropos of noth- 
ing. 

“Your tone sounds as if it were six cen- 
turies.”’ 

“The time has seemed a little long.” 

“On the contrary, the place seems a 
paradise to me. Our life here is so inno- 


cent. The garden of Eden in the honey- 
moon. I have thought seriously of buying 


it of Mr. Grey, and settling here for life.” 

I knew he was bored to death with the 
place. His four-mile drive every morning 
to his den in town had been reason enough, 
to say nothing of the endless evenings. But 
I said no more for a day or two about going 
home for the winter. Then I began again. 

“Tt was a very good idea of yours to shut 
up our house on the Hill and leave it in or- 
der, so that we could return to it at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

** Ah, here’s the second parallel so soon. 
You laid the first one the other night, when 
you dolefully counted the months since we 
came here. Why not say in so many 
words that you want to go home, instead 
of treating your husband as if he were a 
fortification to be taken by regular siege ?” 

“ Well, then, I want to go home.” 

“So do I,” said Flaccus heartily ; and the 
very next morning we went home, with 
children, nursemaids, and all the other im- 
pedimenta,. 

Donne Crichton and Eulalie Grey were 
married, with immense sounding of trum- 
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pets and slaughter of dressmakers, but I did 
not find it necessary to flee into the wilder- 
ness again. 

“Tt looks very hollow-hearted,’”’ Mrs, 
Grey whispered to me while the people 
were “congratulating.” “I really think 
white muslin would have seemed more sin- 
cere than that gros-grain.” 

The Crichtons went to Europe for a 
year, immediately after the wedding; but 
they drepped out of the beaten track of 
bridal tourists, and made a new guide-book 
for themselves, 

They dreamed away their days in quaint 
old Spanish towns, and drank the sunlight 
of southern France as it had been wine. 
Sauntering at last, like a pair of pilgrims to 
a shrine, into Italy, they explored the 
blue grotto of Capri, and rifled the glow- 
ing orange trees of Sorrento; they munch- 
ed chestnuts on the slopes of Alban moun- 
tains, and drank “ Lacrima Christi” at the 
foot of Vesuvius, The vineyards yielded 
up their purple treasure to Eulalie’s ask- 
ing, and the peasants their graceful forms 
and attitudes to Donne’s ready pencil. 

The winter found them in Rome, gone 
over to fashion and boredom. 

Only one little scrap of writing which 
Donne crowded into Eulalie’s letter, like a 
foot-note, will show what manner of woman 
was Mrs, Grey’s daughter. This was it: 


“ DEAREST ‘MADAME MERE’: I must 
tell you a delicious little mistake of Eula- 
lie’s, since she will never know anything of 
it, to show you that my worship has not yet 
turned my idol’s head. It was a big ball at 
the Barberini, and we were standing in the 
great saloon, which is part yellow satin and 
part mirrors—I should say especially mir- 
Eulatie looked as lovely as they make 
’em. ‘Nature made her, and then broke 
the mould.’ Only the thought that I had 
a life-interest in her enabled me to look at 
anybody else. 
diplomatic way came in, followed by a long 
line of attachés. These latter were all sim- 
ultaneously struck with Eulalie’s beauty, 
and came to a dead stop opposite to her. 
They were an embodied stare, like a many- 
barrelled opera glass. ‘ What 
people looking at, Donne?’ said our little 
woman, glancing behind her for the attrac- 
tion which had nailed them to one spot. 
‘It must be the splendid reflection af every- 
thing in the mirrors,’ I said innocently, and 
she believed me.” 


rors. 


Some great Mogul in the 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS A®STHETICALLY. 


OMAN’S natural rights are to love 
and to beloved. Having these, it is 
very questionable if she would ask for or feel 
the need of any other. Because she is de- 
prived of her natural rights by ancestral er- 
rors, by the opposition of destiny, by the 
unkindness of circumstances, or by the 
folly of custom, it would seem that she 
seeks to reéstablish herself in her own esti- 
mation by demanding rights which are at 
once political and social. It is doubtful if 
any womanly woman wishes to or can live 
higher than her heart. Her heart is her 
true sphere, and if that be full, her whole 
being is rounded with sympathy, sweetness, 
and peace. Among all the worlds this lit- 
tle globe of ours contains, the world of the 
affections is the purest and most beautiful ; 
and to it every worn and weary spirit some 
time turns with a longing which, amid al] 
the ambitions and excitements of the other 
worlds, can never be wholly repressed. If 
this be so with man, how much more is it 
with woman, to whom home and love are 
the poles of existence. 

Man values freedom, woman values affec- 
tion, above everything else; and with her 
to be bound sentimentally is the largest 
liberty. That he demands too much, and 
she too little, is commonly the disturbing 
element in the union of the sexes, and is 
likely to be until the nature of both is 
changed. Man and woman, though alto- 
gether equal, are so radically different in 
organization and temperament that it is 
only in exceptional instances they thor- 
oughly understand each other. She is so 
much finer that there is almost always a 
large part of her spiritual nature which he 
is forced to accept on faith, Though she 
reaches by instinct what he cannot reach by 
reason, yet one side of his life is usually ‘to 
her either mysterious or unknown, Could 
the two once fully get ex rapport, the weak- 
nesses of the one would not be so nearly 
measured by the blunders of the other, 
They are interdependent ; their influence is 
reciprocal ; a flaw here presupposes a de- 
fect there. Man, being stronger and freer, 
ought to be superior, and might be were he 
not more material and selfish. Nature, 
fortune, society, and custom give him the 


advantage over his sister, to whom his rela- 
tion is such that he must always be consid- 
ered responsible for her, Her folly is 
usually traceable to his stupidity, and her 
errors are the result of his transgressions. 
If she is not lovely, it is because she is not 
loved; and thus is she robbed of her natu- 
ral rights by no fault of her own. 

When women are young, they are sup- 
posed to be lovely, and they are likely to 
be if their birth and circumstances are in 
any way favorable. Youth is usually ac- 
companied by health and freshness, hope 
and cheerfulness, faith and sensibility ; and 
out of these is fashioned the poetry of hu- 
manity. Youth and loveliness coéxist as 
cause and effect ; but it is most desirable 
that the latter should outlast the former, 
and be dependent, if not on the same quali- 
ties, on their equivalents. The real test of 
a woman’s attractiveness begins with her 
marriage or her maturer years, and how she 
may endure the test it is the purpose of this 
essay to show. 

A woman seldom speaks or even thinks 
of her rights while the dewy fragrance of 
youth is upon her. Qhe does not then 
doubt her capacity to be loved any more 
than she doubts her capacity to love. She 
is an idealist, and she fondly believes all 
her ideals will be met. The views and 
theories of those of her sex who clamor for 
their rights have neither interest nor signifi- 
cance to her. If fate be kind and life be 
fair, she never learns how much she has 
been wronged. By and by, however, when 
the delicate machinery of her affections gets 
out of order—when, in other words, her 
natural rights are either neglected’ or in- 
vaded—she discovers for the first time that 
she is a creature of politics, and that mis- 
sions are potential. 

It is frequently asserted that a woman is 
not truly a woman until she is a wife and 
mother ; that all her charms and virtues 
are doubled by marriage and maternity. 
This may be true, though the side of celi- 
bacy has stronger arguments than is gen- 
erally supposed—arguments, let us hope, 
drawn from the abuse of wedlock and its 
consequences, Whether true or not, how- 
ever, depends wholly upon the character of 
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the marriage. Matrimony may be a curse 
as well as a blessing, and the fitness or un- 
fitness of those entering upon its conditions 
is pretty certain to make it one or the 
other. Wives are for the most part wives ; 
husbands xre prone to be something more 
than husbands, or something less. They 
begin as lovers, grow into egotists, and end 
as indifferent masters and mere providers. 
They are quick to perceive the waning 
charms of their partners and the deepening 
prose of home; but they are the last to 
discover that for such unwelcome changes 
they themselves are mainly answerable. 

The misfortune of many marriages is that 
the husband wearies of or grows indifferent 
to the wife, while she preserves all the fer- 
vor of her first affection; that with mater- 
nity comes bondage for the woman ; and 
that, in the course of a few years, she sinks 
from her radiant freshness and fragrant 
bloom into a superintendent of the nursery 
and a household drudge. Usually, after the 
first year of marriage, the growth of the 
wife ceases mentally and spiritually, since 
she has no leisure for culture, and the cares 
and anxieties of her state expel the gentle 
influences and graces which composed het 
charm, The third year is worse than the 
second, and before five-and-thirty she looks 
like the mother of the fresh, sweet girl she 
was when she went to the altar. The hus- 
band sees atid sorrows over this, but makes 
no effort to have it otherwise. He never 
accuses himself as the cause of the melan- 
choly change ; but, philosophically ascrib- 
ing it to the inevitable tendency of wedlock, 
forgets all about it in a nap on the sofa, 
Ere long he complains of lack of sympa- 
thy, forgetting that it arises from conditions 
he himself has voluntarily and persistently 
brought about. His wife has ceased to bea 
companion. When he wishes to talk, she 
is too tired; and whenshe would be fond, 
he does not wish to be disturbed. The 
children he was so anxious to be the father 
of make the house unpleasant. His wife 
can enslave herself for them, but even their 
merriment is intolerable to him. He 
yawns in her face, and thinks his home so 
stupid that he goes elsewhere for society. 
It does not occur to him that she needs 
variety and change much more than him- 
self; he believes in domestic women, but 
he cannot do without some break in all this 


dreary monotony. His wife is no longer 


lovely, not because she has ceased to love, 
but because she is no more beloved, 
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What we wish to be we must live for. 
Men expect their wives to be graceful, ele- 
gant, and attractive, without giving them any 
opportunity to cultivate grace, elegance, or 
attractiveness. They develop themselves 
and permit their partners to stand still or 
rather decline ; for what does not advance 
must go backward, She who excels in the 
kitchen can hardly hope to shine in the draw- 
ing-room ; and the annual bearer of children 
must restrict her influence to the census and 
surrender all hold upon the finer issues o1 
life. 

We blunder fearfully with our domesticity in 
America, The country seems incapable of sus- 
taining a golden mean in anything ; its entire 
tendency is toextremes, Our wives generally 
are only of two kinds—the family slave on one 
hand, the frivolous woman of fashion on the 
other. Weare taught to believe that moth- 
ers who do not wear their children about their 
necks like millstones to weigh and drag them 
down until health and hope and ambition are 
crushed, are not the mothers they ought to 
be. Almost every household is tyrannized 
over and made exceedingly uncomfortable 
by its juvenile members, Every apartment 
is transformed into a nursery. - Children 
scream in the library, roar in the corridors, 
and riot in the drawing-room, Guests who 
worship the memory of Herod are compelled 
to witness wonders of infantine accomplish- 
ment, and to have their eyes endangered by 
the perforating fingers of amateur opticians 
but newly weaned. Even the table is not 
sacred from the marauders in bibs and pin- 
afores, There they distinguish themselves 
by confounding chaos with etiquette, and 
relieve the monotony of the vexatious meal 
by a heroic determination to eat at full 
length. The mere suggestion of confining 
children to the nursery is regarded here as 
barbarous; and so the friends of the pa- 
rents are made the foes of the family, and 
carry away from the domestic delights, to 
which they have been treated, a resolution 
never to wed, so help them Malthus. 

Many wives are little more than upper 
servants. Hymen and Lucina mar all the 
gifts Cypria and Aglaia have brought. The 
books wives pored over in their maidenhood 
are thrown aside ; the guitar and piano are 
wholly neglected ; and if they have a harp, 
they hang it on the (weeping) willow. Their 
French and Italian are forgotten, and prose 
and prosiness steal steadily and increasingly 
into their daily life—all because they are 
told that to be domestic they must be dull, 
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and to be model wives they must unlearn 
every lesson which contributed to their love- 
liness. By striving to keep their husband, 
they constantly make the distance greater 
between him and themselves, They begin 
with a mistake, and suffocate their highest 
possibilities in an unbroken continuation of 
blunders. Men won before marriage should 
be retained after marriage by the same 
means. Lost hearts, when masculine, have 
a dangerous facility for being found again, 
and, if lost a second time, it is useless to seek 
for them within the confines of home. 
Wives should fight their first battle for the 
freedom to continue at least some of the 
zsthetic courses which bore them to their 
husband’s favor. They should refuse to be 
enslaved by routine and drudgery and chil- 
dren, and should appeal to the men they 
have accepted for their lords by the means 
that first gave them their lovers, Men are 
not so selfish nor so egotistic as they seem. 
If they found that their wives earnestly de- 
sired the culture and advancement they seek 
for themselves, they would be more careful 
and conscientious about placing burthens 
upon the women they had sworn to honor 
and to love. 

There should be no period in a woman’s 
life when she is willing to surrender the graces 
of person, mind, and manners for the common 
round of exclusive household duties, She 
should have more than one side to her life ; 
should be a helpmate, companion, friend, 
mistress of her husband’s affections, years 
after their union, instead of merely a skilful 
cook or competent housewife. To be all 
that nature and reason demand of her, she 
need not release her hold upon the marital 
heart by confining herself to the kitchen, the 
laundry, and the nursery. She may be a 
devoted wife and mother without forgetting 
that she was a woman before she was either ; 
ever aiming to keep alive in her husband’s 
breast the spirit of gallantry and tenderness 
on which masculine affection almost entirely 
depends. Her husband is constantly ad- 
vancing, if not by regular culture, at least 
by daily contact with the outer world ; and 
it should be her ceaseless study to keep 
abreast of his improvement. Let her by no 
means forget her coquettish arts, or lay 
aside the engaging ways which did so much 
to ensnare his heart. She must have some- 
thing to entertain him with on his return 
home besides the dreary iterations of troubles 
with servants and blunders of cookery books, 
A rose in her hair and a verse of poetry on 
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her lips have more power to hold him than 
the most eloquent story of Johnny’s badness 
or the baby’s croup. 

It is not her fault that she walks on so low 
a domestic plane. She would gladly mount 
to a higher if her husband would give her 
his helping hand, or even invite her to the 
upper air. Men are unkind and unsympa- 
thetic more from want of thought than from 
want of feeling. They unconsciously put 
obstacles in the way of feminine advance- 
ment, and seldom pause to observe how the 
obstacles are overcome, or reflect that their 
joint assistance is required. Their minds 
should be stirred, their memories aroused 
by the gentle agencies women know so well 
how to exercise. Then they will see clearly 
enough how easy it is for a positive nature 
to drift into negative tyranny. From deli- 
cate suggestions and by the charmingly in- 
complete syllogisms of sentiment they will 
arrest their temperamental tendencies, and 
be transformed into lovers again before they’ 
are well aware how the delightful change 
has been wrought. 

Foreigners often inquire what becomes of 
all the fascinating girls for which America is 
so renowned. The question is easily an- 
swered, They die in early wedlock, which 
so frequently proves the grave of love. The 
connubial state as mismanaged by us gen- 
erates an asphyxia in which gallantry, sen- 
timent, and tenderness soon breathe their 
last, 

A few years ago there were two lovely 
sisters hereabout. Their beauty was the 
theme of general praise, and their beauty 
was mental and spiritual no less than phys- 
ical. Their whole being had the rhythm 
and rhyme that belong to the madrigals of 
fine flesh and gentle blood. They were, from 
their inmost soul to the externalest line of 
their gracefulness, such creations as Nature 
makes in her happiest moods as if to com- 
pensate for her innumerable blunders, 

They were married, and both, as it was 
considered, fortunately. Griselda’s husband 
was a prosperous merchant, instinctively 
generous and sympathetic, knowing little of 
the world and less of women. Statira was 
mated with a worthy and wealthy gentleman 
who had travelled far and seen much; was 
cynical in speech because tender in feeling ; 
called skeptical because he had such ample 
faith, Their first year was as if all the 
months had been May and June, and then, 
as usually happens, there came a change. 
Griselda ceased to appear in public with her 
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liege, and soon the most devoted of lovers 
seemed the most indifferent of husbands. 
He cultivated new tastes and found new 
pleasures. Billiards and whist became pas- 
sions, and he a regular Aaditué of the club to 
which in his bachelor days he was almost 
unknown. During the third year of wed- 
lock Griselda no longer looked like herself. 
Her freshness and roundness were gone, and 
those tyrants of feminine nature, the nerves, 
ruled her mercilessly. If Napoleon’s rude 
speech to De Staél be correct, Griselda is 
likely to be one of the greatest of women. 
Everybody deplored her decline but him 
who had most reason to deplore it. To-day 
hardly any one could be persuaded that 
Griselda could ever have laid the smallest 
claim to beauty, or that elegance and bril- 
liancy had even been remotely acquainted 
with her. Barely thirty, she seems five-and- 
forty, and all the brightness of her life is 
dimmed forever. 

Statira’s first year was like her sister’s ; 
but when her husband showed signs of 
weariness she resolved to charm his weari- 
ness away. 

“ You would be a well-bred truant,’ 
said, ‘as you have been before, but I shall 
not let you. You have thought it well to 
flirt with other women, but with your wife 
your intentions must be serious. You have 
vowed to love me, and I shall make you 
keep your word by always appearing lovely. 
I am young and fair and accomplished, and, 
what is more, I intend to remain so. You 
have not exhausted me, and you shall not ; 
for every day I shall unfold a new leaf of 
beauty, and, sentimental botanist as you are, 
you cannot fail to be interested. I shall be 
a true wife, but I shall be a charming woman 
also. When you come home I shall read 
and play and talk to you; and it will be 
strange if your affection grows languid and 
your caress conventional. If you go out in 
the evening, I shall go with you. No more 
clubs or bachelor dinners if I can wean you 
from them by such means as are at my com- 
mand, My quiver has not begun to be 
emptied yet of Cupid’s arrows, and the boy- 
god is, I am sure, my firmest friend. I 
shall so show my love that you cannot help 
but love me in return; and even when we 
have grown old I shall expect from you the 
courtesies and gallantries you showered upon 
me on our bridal morning.” 

Statira was true to her word. She con- 
tinued lovely in every outward detail no less 
than in the inward spirit, and she was fond- 


’ she 
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ly loved. The years that have passed since 
her wedding find her fresh and bright, for 
her heart is happy as in her girlhood, and 
her husband falls newly in love with her 
every radiant morning and every blessed 
night. She has made the name of wife sa- 
cred to him who was wont to jest at mar- 
riage, and all the swallows of his fancy have 
flown home to rest. 

Statira has wrought a miracle by the sim- 
plest means. She has kept her husband’s 
heart by the tender tyranny to which strong 
and chivalrous men ar ne to submit. 
Statira does not know wi.ut the “ Revolu- 
tion’’ or the “ Woman’s Journal’”’ means, 
and she is too much occupied with her own 
happiness even to inquire. 

It is said that men lose their hearts 
through their eyes and women through their 
ears. This is certainly creditable to the 
gentler sex, for it makes them appear wholly 
intellectual and our sex simply sensuous. 
Women believe the statement true and act 
on the belief; but observation and experi- 
ence, while they often contradict the apho- 
rism, so far as men are concerned, yet show 
it has some foundation in fact. A pretty 
simpleton has often captured a hero, blind 
to the worth and attractions of a superb 
weman with a plain face. <A bright eye and 
a fair complexion have lured to insipidity 
connoisseurs who have escaped from the fas- 
cinations of an ‘rregular-featured enchan- 
tress. But, after ail, the women whom men 
visit Satan -for are seldom strikingly hand- 
some; are often homely indeed, judged by 
the common Beauty 
draws, but does not hold; fires, but does 
not melt; pleases, but does not fix. Be- 
hind the fair face and beneath the fine form 
must be a quick brain and animating spirit 
if lasting conquests are to be gained, 
Women born to comeliness and graceful form 
have no clear conception of this, and won- 
der when they lose the triumphs they had 
deemed secure, They see that mind is 
more magnetic than matter ; but they do not 
take the lesson to themselves, They fail to 
comprehend that beauty to be truly such 
must have a harmonious whole, not a mere 
angle of vision. Grave, therefore the mis- 
takes they make, though by their mistakes 
they are never taught. 

Girls are frequently stultified by the con- 
scious possession of an agreeable person, 
Having such, they fancy they have all, and 
let what should be the correspondent parts 
run to waste. Quite spoiled by shallow 
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flattery, they giggle men out of first halluci- 
nations, and repel by inanity all optical illu- 
sions. When pretty women are wedded, 
they forget how likely their prettiness is to 
fade. If mindful to preserve their external 
bloom, which too often they are not, they 
cajole themselves with the notion that it 
will be lasting. They seek not to develop 
other and richer resources; and so when 
the flower has fallen, there is no promise of 
fruit. Heedless of graces of mind and 
spirit, and the serene sweetness which good 
sense and good-heartedness unvaryingly 
yield, they wax sour with disappointment 
and shrivel with discontent. Deprived of 
their natural rights by lack of intelligence 
and liberality, they look for the cause of 
their grievances beyond themselves, and 
fret the tranquil hours with proclamation of 
imaginary wrongs. They believe it hard- 
ship and injustice that they are not loved 
when the first principle of loveliness, sym- 
pathy, has no residence in their cold and 
calculating breast. 

Logic may convince, but loveliness per- 
suades, and persuasion leads to act and sac- 
rifice when conviction stops this side of 
deeds, All the arguments coined from the 
feminine brain have less weight and less in- 
fluence with men—so weak and shallow is 
our sex in its relation to the other—than a 
handsome throat or dulcet voice. Novella 
d’ Andrea, in her famous lectures at Bologna, 
won more renown by her beauty than her 
erudition, and students who listened to her 
acquired a love of law through the law of 
love. Matilda Tambroni’s knowledge of 
Greek was rare and deep; but her dark 
eyes revealed mysteries her professional 
tongue could not explain. Men are more 
generous than just, more gallant than rea- 
sonable. They stand unmoved before a 
pitiless storm of logic, and melt beneath the 
artful glance of any pretty politician who 
will take the trouble to wheedle them. The 
path to their mind is through their sensi- 
bilities—it may be their vanity perhaps— 
and woman will more quickly win them to 
her way of thinking clad in smiles and 
symmetry than if armed with all the thun- 
ders of ratiocination. 

The best and ablest pleaders for feminine 
rights are they who, keeping their rights 
out of sight, demand and get much more in 
the name of courtesy. Men incline to as- 
sert themselves, and prate of their preroga- 
tive; but they are readily managed, even 
mastered, by the delicate creatures they 
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could crush with a tightening clasp. A 
dozen fine and magnetic women can accom- 
plish more with Creation’s lords than a 
hundred Conventions embodying the wis- 
dom and wrongs—many and grievous it 
must be admitted—of the entire sex. All 
this is unjust, but nevertheless it is a fact, 
and firm evidence that the strength of wo- 
man’s new position must rest as a basis on 
masculine weakness. It would be better 
were it otherwise ; but, so long as men pre- 
fer loveliness to logic, it will be as now. 

The hands of the gods turn off nothing 
without a flaw. Marriage, declared to be 
divine even in its transplanted state, is not 
without defects. The wife gives it the 
poetical, the husband the practical element ; 
but his practicality is so aggressive that it 
is in constant danger of materialism. He 
gains, she loses, by their blended condition. 
He is fresh and free, while she is worn and 
fettered because their equality is only in 
name, and because he exacts what she is 
too willing to concede. Whatever view 
one may have touching wedlock and wo- 
man’s rights, it is irritating to be forced to 
the conclusion that the very men who rave 
about, the beatitude of marriage and the 
sanctity of home, regard the former as a 
convenient partnership in which woman 
does the work and bears the bondage, and 
consider the latter a good enough place to 
go when other doors are shut. It is not 
strange women resent the idea that what 
they believe—the brief while they are so per- 
mitted—to be a sacrament of love, is little 
else than a protracted culinary and maternal 
training. If they have nature in them, they 
have good cause for protesting against the 
prosaic office of adjusting shirt-buttons and 
destroying temper and complexion over 
kitchen ranges, especially when such office 
is paraded in the name of sacred sympathy, 
and whatever in humanity is redolent of 
the divine. There are higher things than 
mince-pies and mending, though all the 
simpletons from Solomon to Smith pro- 
claim the contrary. If men look on mar- 
riage as might be inferred from their utter- 
ances, why do they not wed cooks and 
chambermaids, and save the expensive ]ux- 
ury of taking peers who, at least before they 
have learned better, demand appreciation 
of their virtues and reciprocity for their 
affections ? 

It is time men had found out that all the 
liberty and loyalty and devotion should not 
be on one side; that light and peace and 
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sweetness, ease, rest, and wit, bright talk 
and sentimental temptations—with some- 
thing of the old days when gentle wooing 
edged even the ledger with romance, and 
bound vulgar bank-books with velvet and 
gold—should keep their place among the 
household gods. Even though they do not 
know it, men want in their homes spirits of 
grace and presences of gentleness, the 
things that cheer and comfort and stimu- 
late; pleasant changes from day to day; 
calm mornings and soft evenings for inter- 
change of sympathy and thought. They 
need the goddess there whose glance once 
brought the sunshine to their impassioned 
eyes, and the rustle of whose robe made 
music to their eager ears ; and she will be 
there, not so young nor so rosy perhaps, 
but rounded into larger life and more sanc- 
tified with joys and sorrows shared to- 
gether, if they will but let her walk in the 
broader and higher ways of Culture’s royal 
garden. 

Give, O man, to her you have made your 
partner for life the fullest freedom to grow 
and expand in richness and resource. Grant 
to her every opportunity to cultivate the 
love of the beautifui born in her soul! 
Encourage in her always the daintiness 
and desire which is gratified by graceful and 
attractive forms! Make her lovely by the 
steady yielding of your love, and stand be- 
tween her and the vulgar cares which are 
ever in danger of marring the finenesses of 
her conscientious nature! Do not let her 
sink to the dreary routine which hired ser- 
vants are only too glad to follow! Bear 
her on the upper crest of the billows of ad- 
vancement, and you will always find her in 
the surges of life near to your heart and 
even with your lips! 

To be firmly held, man’s affectional, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual nature should be ap- 
pealed to, and she who can do this is the 
queen of his heart. Such queen every wife 
should be, and will be too, if, after being wise- 
ly chosen, she be tenderly and lovingly cared 
for. With such a wife, and a husband wor- 
thy of her, there will be unity as well as 
union, and that must be before this is possi- 
ble. The ideal always rises with attain- 
ment, but when fineness and culture and 
sympathy are conjoined, the ideal, nearly as 
it may be on this planet, will have been 
reached. 

Nature makes women wives, and men hus- 
bands, in too liberal a sense. Monogamy is 
a feminine instinct, polygamy a masculine 
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passion. Left to her free unfolding, with 
love as guide, woman becomes wife and 
wifely in the truest, highest, purest sense. 
Man needs preparation, discipline, convic- 
tion, a certain sacrifice of his original self, to 
fit him for the custodianship of woman’s 
happiness, though he is accustomed to flat- 
ter himself with the belief that to her he is 
the generous Jove to the expectant Danaé. 
He is better fitted for celibacy than woman 
is, as society is now constituted ; but when 
was he strictly a celibate? The world is 
full of monsters and exceptions, but its 
bachelors are for the most part so called to 
preserve them from a harsher name. Mar- 
riage in some form is unquestionably the 
law, and he who seeks to avoid it usually 
evades it only. To seek the benefits with- 
out assuming the responsibilities of marriage 
has been the bachelorhood of all time. There 
may be much to be said in its favor, but 
who will be bold enough to say it? It is 
the Isis of social life; and profane indeed 
will be the hand that rends the veil. 

At the risk of seeming sentimental, it may 
be stated that woman’s rights have their 
foundation and culmination in loveliness and 
love. The subject is far from new. It had 
its illustrators centuries ago, more famous 
and gifted then than now. The most potent 
of the advocates of woman’s rights are not 
seen on the public rostrum, nor in the col- 
umns of their special organs. Their influ- 
ence, though unheralded, is widely felt, for 
they work silent miracles in the thousand 
beautiful ways to which we have grown too 
much accustomed to appreciate them fully. 
These advocates are in every home, and are 
called by the names of sister, sweetheart, 
wife, and mother. We are all advancing to 
the clearer light, and feel more and more the 
injustice that has been done to woman. 

We shall yet have new Aspasias and Ze- 
nobias and Hypatias, to tell us by living 
deeds and burning eloquence the sad truth 
which men strive to hide from themselves. 
And we shall not compel Aspasia to be 
what Plutarch declares she was. We shall 
not drag Zenobia at the wheels of a trium- 
phal chariot. We shall not stone to death 
the gifted Hypatia. For, with all the faults 
anderrors of the century, this is the age and 
country in which woman is esteemed and 
revered the most, and in which through her 
love and loveliness all the rights her nature 
demands will be first established and main- 
tained, 

Junius HENRI BROWNE, 
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THE RED FLAG IN PARIS. 

THERE is a “ Tale of Two Cities’ wor- 
thy the telling of a Dickens or Carlyle, in 
the Paris and Berlin of to-day. Poor Paris! 
Happy, high-stepping Berlin! The one a 
bloody chaos—the other blazing with glory ; 
Paris draining her wretchedness to the 
dregs—Berlin intoxicated with fame ; in the 
German capital, martial music filling the air, 
children chanting to fatherland, a mimic ar- 
tillery of fragrant flowers bombarding the 
victors, handkerchiefs gaily fluttering for 
them from every casement, banners floating 
for them from roof and curling from flag- 
staff, smiling faces crowding all the ways to 
greet them, cheers from every throat, can- 
dies flaming and bonfires glowing at night, 
as King William comes home Emperor to 
the Unter den Linden—while yonder, blood 


flows, curses are howled, terror-stricken” 


people fly before rattling volleys in the Rue 
de la Paix, and a drum-head court murders 
Lecomte and Thomas in the Rue des Ro- 
siers. 

When the Prussian army at last marches 
homeward, greater yet will the difference 
be between the lots of Paris and Berlin. In 
so broad a contrast, therefore, it is worth 
while to keep in mind that Berlin is as inso- 
lent and vainglorious as Paris, though with 
more to brag of; that Berlin no more re- 
flects the average of the German spirit than 
Paris the average of the French, or New 
York of the American; that as a French- 
man fresh from Brittany would be less at 
home in Paris than in Berne, so would it be 
with a Bavarian in Berlin ; and that, finally, 
as the conceit and superciliousness of Paris 
are matched at Berlin, so apparently is the 
thirst for military glory. 

But Berlin, however stung with defeat, 
would have too much sense to take refuge 
from its sorrows in the gulf of communism. 
It could hardly be so blind and mad as to 
abandon itself, like Paris, to the rule of men 
who have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. The measure of our contempt for the 
French “ National Guard” is made com- 
plete by their fraternization with the mobs 
of Montmartre, in base desertion of their 
colors, This monstrous lack of discipline 
and soldierly honor among the city troops 





throws light, also, upon the previous prob- 
lem, why the French officers never could 
win battles, and why the Garde Nationale 
used to run away from the Landwehr. 
Everybody ought now to see that Trochu 
did something in holding Paris till it 
reached the starving-point, and we should 
prate no more of how much better the city 
would have been governed by the vaunted 
Vinoy. Forms and shows of military dis- 
cipline are looked to, in Paris, instead of the 
substance. So long as they can call them- 
selves by some terrible zoological name— 
the Hyenas, Panthers, Bulls of Belleville, 
or what not—so long as they can dress in 
uniform and decorate with pistols and pon- 
iards like so many walking arsenals, the city 
guard fancy themselves veterans. They 
never did much damage to the Prussians, 
but charged heavily on the French treasury, 
and now are leagued with the scum to con- 
tinue these extortions, because the civic fine 
of 2,000,000 francs and the prodigious war 
indemnity are not burden enough for France 
and Paris to bear. As their chief storming- 
parties were those which assaulted the letter 
N’s in the palaces and tore down the imperi- 
al street signs, we may suppose that by this 
time the R. F.’s have been stormed in their 
turn, and the street signs revolutionized 
once more to express the golden age of 
communism and the rule of the rabble. 
This they will call “ characteristic an.” 

At this writing, the red flag floats over 
Paris, Marseilles, Narbonne, St. Etienne. 
The factories are silent in Paris, the courts 
are shut, business is suspended, and the 
“Central Committee” reigns supreme. Paris 
was happier when Trochu was cannonading 
the German camps and hurling his forlorn 
hopes, now here, now there, to break the 
chain, when the dandies were dining on don- 
keys and the workmen were regaling them- 
selves with cats and monkeys, as in the days 
of Henry of Navarre. 





THE BLACK SEA CONFERENCE. 
THE London Conference is over, and, 
divested of diplomatic shams, its upshot 
seems to be that Russia has obtained the 
sanction of England to her Euxine scheme 
by a threat of carrying it over England’s 
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head. Prince Gortschakoff is under obliga- 
tions to Lord Granville. Save for the agree- 
ment to a conference, Russia would have 
been liabie to an attack whenever (if ever) 
England should be ready, on the just ground 
of a violation of the treaty of 1856. But 
Lord Granville’s prodigious tact removed 
that anxiety ; he has not only spared Russia 
a war, but the cost of preparing for attack on 
the treaty account, by pledging all the Euro- 
pean powers to yield to Russia the sum of 
her audacious demands, He has done more. 
He has justified and encouraged the British 
shipwrights and gunsmiths in proceeding 
forthwith to fit out Russia with a fleet strong 
enough to control the Bosphorus, and an 
army strong enough to capture Constantino- 
ple. Whether keels have yet been laid for 
this purpose on the Clyde and Mersey, or 
steel prepared at Birmingham, it is hard to 
say ; but what we do know is that simulta- 
neously with the session of the Conference, 
a new Russian loan was successfully floated 
on the London market, whose proceeds, 
when spent in ships, forts, and arms, will 
allow Russia to overrun Turkey in spite of 
England, 

Under these circumstances Prince Gor- 
tschakoff could hardly be willing to do less 
on his part than to announce that Russia 
believes in the sacredness and inviolability 
of treaties, As one of the English newspa: 
pers naively remarked, ‘‘ However strong the 
military tendencies of Russia may be, it is 
certain that she would much prefer getting 
what she wants without having to fight for 
it.’’ And after so cheap an admission to 
the Euxine, with the Crimean war undone 
by a penstroke, Russia could at least afford 
to thinly coat the pill she forced her patient 
to swallow. The discovery and solemn 
declaration of everybody at the Conference 
that nobody can set aside the treaty of Paris 
without the consent of everybody else, is 
gratifying and assuring. The rest of the 
treaty is just as binding as was the Black 
Sea clause. If Russia would like hereafter 
to tear that remnant to shreds, she can go 
about it in the same way, namely : first to an- 
nounce that she has already repudiated it, 
so that it exists no longer ; next to declare, 
upon a deferential protest of the co-signa- 
taries, that the Czar’s decision is “ irrevoca- 
ble”’ ; finally to call a conference to ratify 
this irrevocable decision, provided (as Prince 
Gortschakoff has ironically phrased it) 
“each one will bring to the conference his 
own unfettered opinion.’’ But even the 
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mockery of a conference need not now 
again be resorted to, When Russia is ready 
to steam to Constantinople, she can make 
war first and discuss treaties afterward. 

What England has resigned without 
equivalent and without a struggle may be 
learned from the history of the treaty, The 
limitation of the Russian forces in the Black 
Sea was insisted upon by the Allies before 
and during the Crimean war as the key-point 
of the Eastern question, and the one on 
which the appeal was made toarms. Russia 
wished to open the Dardanelles and the 
Euxine to the war-ships of all nations, but 
this solution England peremptorily refused. 
“ The effect would have been,’’ wrote Lord 
Clarendon, “that Constantinople would at 
all times have been exposed to all the dan- 
gers which might have arisen from the sud- 
den appearance before that city of an over- 
whelming Russian armament,’’ and he added 
that “the Governments of England and of 
France would have been compelled to main- 
tain in the Mediterranean war establishments 
in time of peace, and permanently to station 
their armaments at a great distance from 
their arsenals and resources ; so that a peace 
concluded en such conditions would have 
been nothing more than an armed truce 
divested of the security which is the essence 
of peace.’” The war went on, the Allies tri- 
umphed, and Russia was compelled to con- 
sent that the Black Sea should be forever 
neutralized, being “ in perpetuity interdicted 
to the flag of war, with the exceptions stip- 
ulated in the present treaty.’’ So ran the 
famous third clause of the convention of 
1856 ; hence what England has now done is 
to surrender, without a struggle and with no 
equivalent, the gains of the Crimean war, 
and she must either back out of her historic 
Ottoman policy, or keep upin time of peace 
the Mediterranean “ war establishments ” to 
which Lord Clarendon objected. It looks 
very much as if Russia’s sick man was this 
time not on the Bosphorus, but on the 
Thames. 

Great in substance as is the Russian vic- 
tory, the insulting way in which it was 
gained, and the meekness with which the af- 
front has been pocketed, are also significant. 
Prince Gortschakoff’s first circular was an 
audacious challenge to Great Britain— 
France, through the friendly policy of her 
old Crimean ally, being altogether out of the 
Oriental question, and in so tight a grapple 
with Prussia that Russia’s gauntlet must be 
regarded either as flung down to England 
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alone, or to England, Austria, and Italy 
combined, whichever interpretation may be 
the more flattering. Had England been 
willing to fight Russia, she would have in- 
dignantly spurned this notice, “ whose au- 
dacious precision,”? said one able journal, 
“cannot be forgotten,’’ and would have 
made ready to declare war upon the first 
overt act. But Lord Granville shielded 
England from Russian wrath by hastening 
to announce that a less peremptory demand 
would be gladly considered. Russia's au- 
dacity was not yet satisfied. She evidently 
sought not only to carry her material point, 
but to humiliate her Crimean enemies in the 
eyes of Europe, and to revenge Sebastopol 
at London as Prussia was revenging Jena at 
Paris. To Lord Granville’s protest against 
the practice of treaty-breaking, Prince 
Gortschakoff replied: “As regards the 
point of view of strict law established by 
Lord Granville, we do not wish to enter into 
any discussion, recall any precedent, or 
quote any example ; because such a discus- 
sion would not lead to the understanding we 
desire.” How did England receive this and 
the like language? The “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette,” citing the words just quoted, com- 
ments as follows : 


Can anything be more distinctly defiant than that? 
In the same despatch Prince Gortschakoff also says 
that “nothing seems to prevent the Cabinet of Lon- 
don, if they choose, from entering into explanations 
with the signataries of the treaty of 1856,"" and to con- 
trive what remedy they may. To our minds this an- 
swer is as offensive as the circular itself. But we do 
not observe that Lord Granville by any means resents 
this language. So far as we can see, no 
notice is taken of this language in England. Lord 
Granville’s conduct in the affair is said in all the Lon- 
don Liberal papers to have been “ masterly.” 


Such were the circumstances under which 
the Black Sea Conference was held; and 
the newspaper just quoted is perhaps justi- 
fied in declaring that “ Prussia’s proposal for 
a conference was the proposal of a sham, 
and England’s acceptance of it was the ac- 
ceptance of a sham, without even the decen- 
cy of concealment.” Still, the flimsy trick- 
ery of the Conference lends no paltriness to 
the result. Russia has gained without a 
blow a victory hardly inferior to that for 
which Prussia had to fight. She has not 
crushed the English military establishment 
as Prussia crushed the French, but she has 
as clearly disclosed its weakness and has 
gained all the prestige of a successful cam- 
paign. She has triumphed in a contest 
turning on a point of national honor. If she 
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has gained no milliards of war indemnity, 
she has had no expenses to indemnify. She 
has acquired no Alsace and Lorraine, but 
she has annexed a naval domain larger than 
the French provinces, ia turning the Black 
Seato a Russian lake. If, therefore, the Ger- 
man Emperor has worthily made Baron 
Moltke Count, Count Bismarck Prince, and 
the two warrior Princes Field-Marshals, 
surely the Czar in return for the Euxine tri- 
umph has justly given to Ignatieff coveted 
Russian orders, to Baron Brunnow the rank 
of Count, and to Prince Gortschakoff and his 
heirs the cross of the Legion of Honor. 





THE PEACE PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. 

“Pray take care,” once wrote Lord 
Palmerston in a letter of diplomatic in- 
structions, “in all your conversation with 
Sebastiani, to make him understand that 
our desire for peace will never lead us to 
submit to affront, either in language or in 
act.” The modern British poticy appears to 
be based on a different principle, namely, 
of proving that whatever has been submit- 
ted to, or is going to be submitted to, in 
language or in act, is not an affront. The 
logic seems to be satisfactory to national 
pride, and is somewhat analogous perhaps 
to that of the pacific person who declares 
that he never needs to resent an insult, 
“because no gentleman will insult me, and 
none but a gentleman can.” The Peace 
Society ought to have medals struck with 
that inscription, though the rule somehow 
does not work just right in practice. 

Two schools of English public opinion 
nowadays are violently disputing the ques- 
tion, “what national honor demands?” the 
minority spiritedly taking the Palmerston 
ground, while the majority are mainly so- 
licitous not to be “dragged into war.” 
Even Lord Granville’s guarded “ protest” 
in the Euxine business, whose sting was 
neutralized by his hint of yielding every- 
thing on a decent demand, was announced 
in London and Manchester as a “menace” 
to Russia! Only when the relieved public 
learned that the affair had a “ foregone con- 
clusion,” and that the “menace” of Earl 
Granville meant surrendér, did mass meet- 
ings cease to condemn the Government for 
its bloodthirsty purposes, and did the press 
cease to explain to Prince Gortschakoff that 
the Cabinet language was to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense. 

Vexing as the conduct of Russia has 
been, a trifle that preceded it had shown 
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quite clearly that British opinion was bent 
on pocketing affronts. On the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, a Berlin telegram startled London 
with the news that Prussia would demand 
from France twenty ironclads and the ces- 
sion of Pondicherry. This announcement 
from a very high source “ could mean,” as 
one London review expressed it, “nothing 
else than a threat to England.” It was 
heard without remonstrance, a part of the 
press being silent, and the greater part, un- 
der the leadership of the “Times,” welcom- 
ing the insult. “In three days the news was 
contradicted, but the revelation of English 
temper had been fatal. On the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, the London “Times” claimed that 
England could “regard the change of 
ownership in Pondicherry with perfect in- 
difference. We care little ourselves who 
owns the place.” But as soon as the news 
was known to be false, the “ Times” said: 
“Looking at the question as Englishmen, 
the difference is immense. It is idle to 
deny that the demand of Pondicherry first 
excited in us a feeling of surprise that soon 
gave rise to a feeling of jealousy, which 
would presently have passed into resent- 
ment.” There is a vein of humor in all this 
to onlookers, but the “Saturday Review” 
complained that “it is really too irritating to 
be held up gratuitously to the contempt of 
Europe,” addthg: “If the ‘Times’ is really 
the mouthpiece of English public opinion, 
can anything be moxve contemptible than 
the course of public opinion in England ? 
When anybody really wants to give us a 
kick, we are to persuade ourselves that it is 
such a very small kick that we had better 
submit; and when we find out that he 
doesn’t want to kick us, we are to say that we 
cherish a decided dislike to kicking.” This 
critic, accordingly, puts out the theory that 
the “ Times ” did not represent the average 
opinion ; but the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” more 
solicitous about this English disposition 
itself than abont the comments of “ foreign- 
ers,” on the same day frankly said: “ Count 
Bismarck might have had Pondicherry if 
he had really asked forit. . . . Theoffi- 
cial author of the late hoax at Berlin se- 
lected the right spot for his purpose ; but 
what is to be said of the British public, who 
took it all seriously, and declared that they 
rather liked it? His joke exploded with- 
out effect, but those at whose expense it was 
devised have no reason to congratulate 
themselves. . . . The prevailing desire 
was to invent ingenious reasons for submis- 
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sion. Pondicherry was a miserable little 
settlement on the Coromandel coast; it 
had no harbor, and next to no trade; the 
treaties cf Vienna forbade its being forti- 
fied,” etc. The hypothetically contemptu- 
ous description of “the course of public 
opinion in Engiand” just quoted would 
therefore seem to be merited. 

The policy of “inventing ingenious rea- 
sons for submission” is observed in other 
events. For example, when Prince Gor- 
tschakoff had announced regarding the Black 
Sea question that “his Majesty’s decision 
is irrevocable,’’ the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land declared that, after all, “as for the 
vital importance of the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, that was never, as far as I 
know, the view of the British 
ment ;” and the “ Saturday Review,’’ on its 
part, declared that when comes to 
look coolly at the Russian demand, “it is 
no longer a matter of the same importance 
as formerly that the fleets of Russia should 
be denied ingress to the Archipelago from 
the Black Sea, and that our Eastern policy 
should repose on the defence of Turkey.” 
In the same spirit, when Lord Granville had 
plainly expressed his belief that Prussia 
was an accomplice of Russia in the Black 
Sea business, and that Bismarck’s proposed 
St. Petersburg conference was designed 
“with a view, apparently, of giving, with 
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the support of Prussia, to Russia all she de- 
sired,” the “Saturday Review” consoled 
itself with the reflection that “ the true en- 
during interests of Germany and England 
are so very much the same that we cannot 
well avoid acting together.” 

In the Luxemburg affair there was a sim- 
ilar eagerness to “invent ingenious reasons 
for submission.” The causes of the viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1867 were, according to 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” “ patent to all the 
world—it is known that Luxemburg cannot 
fight, and it is believed that England will 
not fight ;” “but,” adds the same paper, 
“we hope that no Englishman will wish to 
get rid of this responsibility on the plea that 
tke guarantee is only ‘collective.’ The 
duty of the Government is to see that it is 
executed—not to escape from it on a mere 
verbal quibble. No nation is bound to at- 
tempt obvious impossibilities ; but a nation 
which is forced to rank the discharge of 
liabilities assumed with open eyes only 
three years back among obvious impossi- 
bilities, must be content to abandon all 
claim to be a Great Power.” Now, as a 
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fact, this alleged “verbal quibble” was 
caught up by the majority opinion ; instead 
of “no Englishman ” desiring to get rid of 
responsibility on the plea that the guarantee 
was only collective, that piea carried the 
day in Parliament and out of Parliament. 
The “Saturday Review ” called it “a high- 
handed contempt” that Count Bismarck 
had “ thought fit to declare that he regard- 
ed the European treaty which guaranteed 
the neutrality of Luxemburg as no longer 
binding ;” but the same paper comforted 
itself with reflecting that “ the neutrality of 
Luxemburg is a purely artificial creation of 
diplomacy ; and when the pressure comes, 
there is nothing to uphold it.” At one mo- 
ment it asked, “ Why England is thus con- 
fronted with insults and challenges?” but 
at the next moment it concluded that 
“when it is a question, not of taking away 
Luxemburg from the Grand Duke, but of 
violating its neutrality, then, according to 
the interpretation of the Government which 
concluded the treaty of 1867, England 
would be absolved from all responsibility 
by the mere fact that the violator was one 
of the signataries. It may be added that 
England is in no way bound to be the power 
that asks the others whether they will inter- 
fere.” This turned out to be the pre- 
vailing opinion. England would probably 
have abandoned Luxemburg had Prussia 
sought to annex it; for the influen- 
tial journal last quoted, while admitting 
that England would be “legally and mor- 
ally bound” to defend the King of Holland 
in his possession of the Duchy, adds, “ Our 
only excuse for not interfering then to help 
him would be that we were physically una- 
ble ; that we could do him no good—Lux- 
emburg, unfortunately, not being a seaport— 
and that we should do ourselves an infinite 
amount of harm.’”? On the whole, there- 
fore, the King of Holland is probably to be 
congratulated that Bismarck, for some un- 
explained reason, did not choose to annex 
Luxemburg. It 1s perhaps little wonder 
that, after this affair, and that of the Black 
Sea Conference, Lord Salisbury should 
argue in Parliament for a formal renuncia- 
tion by England of her Continental guar- 
antees, with a plump confession that she 
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would repudiate them ; or that the London 
“Times ” should say that England would 
hereafter occupy an inferior place in Euro- 
pean politics. Messrs. Lowe and Bruce 
accept the attitude of inferiority in behalf of 
their Government, publicly expressing them- 
selves in favor of the non-resistant theory 
except in case of “immediate or pressing 
danger to this country.” 

But, here in America, we cannot under- 
stand, and do not credit, what is called the 
“physical inability” of England. That Ger- 
many and Russia have seized the primacy in 
European politics once enjoyed by England 
and France is of course evident ; that Great 

3ritain may assume the humiliating ré/e 
which the majority of her people welcome, 
and which the minority admit to be impend- 
ing while they struggle to avoid it, is plausi- 
ble ; but England’s abdication must be vol- 
untary, and if she does not fight, it is of 
course only because she will not, and not 
because she cannot fight or dares not fight. 
We in America certainly have too much 
faith in the Anglo-Saxon race to believe in 
anything but a mor./ inability in the case 
of England’s repudiation of her pledges ; 
we can better believe in the selfishness of 
the “ mother-country” than in her want of 
prowess, The trouble seems to be that her 
word of ambition is not, like Davy Crock- 
ett’s, “Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead,” but “Be sure that it will pay to 
fight, and that you will win, or else cry off.” 
The “Saturday Review” puts the new 
motto more neatly as well as apologetically 
when it announces that “it is no disgrace 
to a country to avoid a war for which it is 
not prepared.” With certain eliminations 
of duty, this seems to be true. So, too, the 
saying of Palmerston, “Our desire for 
peace wiil never lead us to submit to af- 
front, in language or in act,” was true; and 
the sort of truth or half-truth on which a na- 
tion chiefly broods seems to shape its action. 
The present quandary of England is proba- 
bly but a temporary one. A year hence she 
may be found willing to side with a weaker 
cause, if it be a better, and to take up arms 
on a point of obligation, even though the 
chances of success be somewhat doubtful. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SUN, 

WeRrE we asked for the most impressive 
example of the grandéur of the work of 
modern science, we should appeal to the 
strides taken by the human mind in its know- 
ledge of the central star of our planetary 
system. From the time when nations were 
smitten with consternation at the sudden 
extinction of the solar light, and explained 
an eclipse by saying that a dragon had 
swallowed the sun, to the recent concert- 
ed efforts of men of science of various na- 
tions, countries, and languages to unravel 
the mysterious phenomena of our mighty 
luminary, how vast is the transition! The 
problem of the sun has now become in a 
high degree complex, and its solution in- 
tensely exciting, The moments of disclo- 
sure in an eclipse are few and precious, and 
the points of observation numerous, 80 that 
the observers have to be classified, armed 
with various most delicate instruments, and 
distributed in various places along the path 
of obscuration ; while with the advancing 
scrutiny from time to time special inquiries 
engage prominent attention, At the last 
eclipse the chief point of attack was the 
corona, 

The corona is the sun’s “crown of glory,” 
which is revealed around the black disc of 
the moon during an eclipse, It has been 
vaguely observed for hundreds of years ; it 
stretches away perhaps millions of miles 
in all directions from the solar edge ; it is 
variable in outline and appearance, and 
seems to consist of radiant streams of light, 
sometimes intertwined like disordered hanks 
of thread, sometimes flickering tremulous 
and unsteady, sometimes reported as of a 
silvery whiteness, and again of a rose or vio- 
let color, What is the nature and cause of 
this wonderful optical display ? 

In watching an eclipse there are four pos- 
sible sources of the effect which is produced 
in the observer’s mind, There is the sun 
itself, the moon, forty or fifty miles’ thick- 
ness of the earth’s atmosphere, and the hu- 
man eye. These are all ina line, and the 
question is, Is the effect recognized in the 
observer’s consciousness really solar, or lu- 
nar, or atmospheric, or subjective, or is it a 
complex result into which several of these 


elements may enter? It is agreed on all 
hands that the moon may be thrown out of 
the question, as she has no atmosphere which 
can affect the passage of the sun’s light to 
the earth. Mr, Proctor insists that if she 
had an atmosphere it would have to be two 
hundred thousand miles deep, or extend 
nearly to the earth, to produce the result of 
the corona, 

As to how much of the effect is due to the 
sun, opinions are divided; and this was a 
principal object to be determined by the ob- 
servations in the late eclipse, Physicists 
are agreed that above the sun’s photosphere, 
or source of common light, there is a chro- 
mosphere, or colored gaseous investure, 
perhaps five or six thousand miles in thick- 
ness, and which shoots up into the flam- 
ing red prominences, which sometimes rise 
sixty or eighty thousand miles high, The 
point to be determined was whether there is 
a solar atmosphere extending far beyond the 
irregular outline of the chromosphere, and 
which gives rise to the coronal effects, It 
was proposed to determine this, first, by 
stationing observers as widely apart as pos- 
sible; if the drawings and photographs 
turned out to be similar, then the corona 
would undoubtedly be cosmical ; if dissimi- 
lar, then it would be terrestrial or subjec- 
tive. Second, to determine how far the eye 
is involved in the result, it was proposed to 
distribute the observers in pairs, so as to 
obtain the eye-variation in observations 
made at the same time and place, 

To arrive at any decisive conclusion, it 
was obviously necessary to compare nu- 
merous results ; but unfortunately the gens 
eral cloudiness of the weather in the dark- 
ened region impaired observation, and the 
conclusions were less satisfactory than could 
be desired. Yet Mr, Lockyer says: “In 
the first place, then, I submit that the fact 
that the corona is a compound phenomenon 
comes out in an unmistakable way. We 
have, first of all, a ring some 5’ or 6’ high 
round the moon, which almost all observers 
have seen alike ; and then we have light be- 
yond, which some observers have seen of 
one shape and some of another; now stel- 
late with many rays, now stellate with few ; 
now absolutely at rest, now revolving rape 
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idly. This I think to be the key-note of all 
the observations with which I have become 
acquainted, I need scarcely say that it is 
exactly what had been predicted.’’ Dr. Pe- 
ters agrees with Mr. Lockyer in the opinion 
that the outer and more irregular radiating 
portion of the corona very likely owes its 
origin to our atmosphere, Prof. C, A. 
Young is of opinion that there is surround- 
ing the sun, and many times the thickness 
of the red hydrogen portion of the chromo- 
sphere, a mass of self-luminous gaseous mat- 
ter, which reflects to us a certain amount of 
the ordinary photospheric sunlight, Our 
own atmosphere, he thinks, is implicated, 
and heightens the effect ; while “there must 
also be a large subjective element, for two 
even skilled observers, standing side by side, 
describe phenomena differing in very essen- 
tial points,’ 





IS GREENLAND A CONTINENT? 

ONE of the members of the recent Ger- 
man exploring expedition to the arctic 
regions, Lieutenant Payer, offers the follow- 
ing in support of the hypothesis that Green- 
land is a congeries of islands, and not a 
continuous continent, In their explorations 
they discovered the existence of a deep in- 
Jet, which on closer examination was found 
to extend far into the interior, It presented 
numerous lateral openings or arms, and as 
far as traced—which was more than one- 
third the estimated breadth of Greenland— 
its width appeared to remain about the 
same, When such inlets are simply cul-de- 
sacs, receiving streams of fresh water from 
the land, their waters decrease in saltness 
as the distance increases from the sea, Here, 
however, the water was quite as salt at the 
furthest point reached by the expedition as 
it was where they first entered, These facts 
point to a maritime connection at the other 
side of the country—probably with Baffin’s 
Bay. The apparent absence of great lon- 
gitudinal valleye—nothing of the kind being 
observed in northeastern Greenland—is ta- 
ken as further evidence against the belief 
in its continental character, 





MICROSCOPIC FARMING, 

AMONG the numerous questions raised by 
Prof..Tyndall’s famous lecture on dust and 
disease, the nature of the organic dust float- 
ing in the air is one of the most important. 
Does it consist mainly of living germs, ready 
to spring into activity under favoring con- 
ditions, or is it the dead and broken dééris 
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of what was once living matter? In order 
to obtain more light upon this point, Dr. 
Madden has devised a curious little appa- 
ratus, which is nothing less than a minute, 
indeed almost microscopic farm, the soil of 
which is a mixture of treacle, acetate of pot- 
ash, and water. This little contrivance he 
calls an aéroconiscope, It consists simply 
of a small chamber open at one side, on the 
floor of which a little of the above-men- 
tioned mixture is spread, This chamber 
rests on a base which turns with the wind, 
so that the opening is always directed wind- 
ward, 
lected on the little patch of soil, where its 
appearance and behavior may be readily 
studied under any convenient magnifying 
power, Germs were often found to be pres- 
ent in varying numbers, but their prevalence 
seemed to bear no relation to the direction 
of the wind, 

The spores varied greatly in number, 
however ; sometimes on a cultivating sur- 
face of one-sixth of an inch but few were 
visible, and at other times as many as two 
hundred and fifty were counted on the same 
The prevailing spores were pale 
form, Some 
commenced to germinate on the second day, 
others not until the twentieth, The spores 
appeared to be chiefly those of fungi; and 
by far the largest proportion of the collec- 
tion was made during the months of July 
and August, 


A portion of air-dust is thus col- 


space, 
olive-colored, and oval in 





SMALL-POX EPIDEMICS, 

WHAT may be done toward staying the 
spread of small-pox is ably pointed out by 
Mr. E. Lankester, in a recent number of 
“ Nature,” from which we condense, If a 
person has once had small-pox, he will 
seldom or never take it again, Cow-pox 
is a modified form of small-pox, and those 
who have had this are also as little lia- 
ble to take small-pox as if they had al- 
ready had small-pox itself. Cow-pox is in- 
duced by vaccination, which thus becomes 
an effective means of averting the more se- 
rious disease, If, as sometimes happens, 
those who have had cow-pox take small- 
pox, they always have it lightly, and it is 
much less fatal than where effective vacci 
nation has not been performed. Thirty-six 
per cent., or more than one-third, of the 
unvaccinated who take small-pox die, while 
of the vaccinated but six per cent., or 
only about one-seventeenth of the cases, are 
fatal. In communities thoroughly vacci- 
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nated small-pox does not appear; or if an 
isolated case occurs, the disease does not 
spread. The opinion of ihe best observers 
is that where vaccination has been well per- 
formed, and the system brought fully under 
the influence of cow-pox, the party is as 
well protected as though the disease had 
been small-pox ; but as’ much of the vacci- 
nation is imperfectly done, or the cow-pox 
imperfectly developed, revaccination is ad- 
vised at least once in a person’s life. If 
the first vaccination was in infancy, the next 
may be somewhere between the twelfth and 
twentieth year. The poison of small-pox 
retains its potency unimpaired for a longer 
time, apparently, than any other anima! poi- 
son; and it may be conveyed in clothes, 
paper, old rags, strings, or anything else 
commonly used in the sick-room. Pae 
tients should therefore be at once sent to 
the hospital or carefully isolated. The rub- 
bish of the sick-room should be burned, and 
the other articles thoroughly disinfected in 
chambers raised to a high temperature by 


stoves. Vaccination should be made com- 


pulsory, and every household visited by per- 
sons possessing the materials and the abil- 
ity to perform the operation. 

Forty-five million persons died of small- 
pox in Europe during the century preceding 


the introduction of vaccination. But two 
millions have thus perished since its intro- 
duction. In London during the last cen- 
tury one death in every fourteen was caused 
by small-pox ; up to the present time in 
this century only about one-fiftieth of the 
deaths in that city were due to this disease. 
The epidemic of small-pox now raging in 
London is reported as the most destructive 
of any that has occurred there during the 
present century. 


G'GANTIC CRUSTACEANS. 

THERE have lately been added to the nat- 
ural history collection of the British Mu- 
seum two very fine specimens of the most 
gigantic of all known crabs. They meas- 
ure ten feet between the tips of the claws; 
their bodies however, are comparatively 
small, triangular in shape, and somewhat 
convex. The claws are thin, and, pincers 
included, are some six feet in length. The 
species belongs to Japan, where it is said 
to be used as food. It was described and 
figured by Kaempfer as long ago as 1763, 
and in commemoration of that eminent nat- 
uralist it is now named Macrochira Kemp- 


Jers. 
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PREVENTION OF IRON RUST. 

IT has been observed by soap and alkali 
manufacturers that the caustic alkalies, soda 
and potash, protect iron and steel from rust, 
and some late experiments by Prof. Calvert 
have shown that the carbonates of these 
alkalies are equally protective. If an iron 
blade is half immersed in a solution of 
either of the above-named carbonates, it 
exerts so protective an action that when 
exposed to the influence of the damp atmos- 
pheric air, the part thus treated does not 
oxidize even after a period of two years. 
Similar results have been obtained with sea 
water to which carbonate of potash or soda 
had been added. 


LIVING IN FOUR ATMOSPHERES AT 


ONCE. 

THE sensations arising from lessened at- 
mospheric pressure have frequently been 
experienced and described ; but those pro- 
duced by a great increase of pressure be- 
yond what we are ordinarily accustomed to 
are not so generally familiar. The work- 
men engaged in laying the foundations for 
the piers of the St. Louis bridge over the 
Mississippi were obliged to work a portion 
of the time under a pressure of four atmos- 
pheres, or sixty pounds to the square inch. 
From observations made on the spot by 
Dr. John Green, it appears that the greatest 
caution had to be exercised in admitting the 
men into the chambers containing the con- 
densed air. That the change might not be 
too sudden, an intermediate chamber, or 
“lock,” was constructed, into which the 
condensed air could be admitted gradually, 
occupying for the higher degrees of pressure 
from five to ten minutes. The exit was 
through the same lock, and occupied the 
same time. The increased oxidizing power 
of the condensed air was shown by the rapid 
burning of the candles, and by the sponta- 
ous relighting of the glowing wick when 
the flame was blown out. The first effect 
of the gradually increasing pressure in the 
lock was to cause a distinct sensation of 
tension in the tympanic membrane of each 
ear, which however was at once relieved 
by swallowing. The motions of the heart 
and respiratory organs were normal until 
exertion commenced, when they quickly 
became accelerated. The men were un- 
able to whistle, and the ticking of a watch 
could be heard with great distinctness. On 
passing from the condensed to the open air, 
the sensation of cold was always felt, and 
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catarrhs were very common among the 
workmen. The condensed air escaped from 
the tympanic cavity through the Eustachian 
tube in a series of puffs. In one case, a too 
rapid introduction into the condensed air 
resulted in the rupture of the tympanic 
membrane ; and a too sudden removal of 
pressure caused the same person to spit 
blood, A remarkable form of palsy devel- 
oped among the workmen, from which nearly 
a dozen died. 


ADULTERATION OF THE ESSENTIAL 
OILS 

THE high price of the essential oils leads 
to their frequent sophistication, and the adul- 
terants used are not always easy of detec- 
tion, The oil of bitter almonds is some- 
times thus contaminated with nitro-benzole, a 
substance somewhat resembling the oil both 
in color and flavor. To detect this Dr. F. 
A. Fliickiger has lately suggested the fol- 
lowing method: He first pours some dilu- 
ted sulphuric acid upon granulated zinc, and 
then adds a portion of the suspected oil. 
After being frequently stirred for a couple 
of hours, the liquid portion is carefully 
poured upon a well-moistened filter, and the 
part which runs through collected. This 
will be colorless provided the previous mix- 
ture did not become heated, which the addi- 
tion of the oil mostly prevents, If nitro- 
benzole is present, the addition of chlorate 
of potash to the liquid which passed through 
the filter immediately calls forth, even in 
dilute solutions, a beautiful rose color. The 
oil of cloves is sometimes adulterated with 
carbolic acid, Dr. Fliickiger detects this 
by first shaking up a small portion of the 
oil for some time with from fifty to one hun- 
dred times its bulk of hot water. After 
cooling, the water is poured off, and to it is 
added a drop or two of ammonia, and a 
pinch of bleaching powder. The presence 
of carbolic acid is denoted by the production 
of a greenish tinge, which soon afterwards 
changes to blue, and often remains visible for 
several days. 


NEW METHOD OF TAXIDERMY. 

THE common method of preserving the 
forms of animals by stuffing and mounting 
their skins is liable to the objection that even 
the best artists are unable to give anywhere 
near the exact outlines of the figure, owing 
to the softness of the material used in the 
B. this method, also, it is impos- 
sible to convey any idea of the structures 
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which lie beneath the skin. The various 
swellings and depressions which outline the 
external muscles are entirely lost, so that 
imperfect and oftentimes false notions are 
got of the appearance of the living animal, 
To meet this difficulty, Mr. J. R. Ward of 
London has been for some time engaged in 
perfecting a method which promises very 
superior results, It is an attempt to com- 
bine the art of the modeller of sculpture 
with that of the practical naturalist, so as 
to give not only a more truthful outline 
of the animal form, but at the same time to 
convey some notion of its muscular devel- 
opment. The anatomical configuration of 
the animal is first carefully modelled so as to 
display all the superficial muscles and ten- 
dons. The material used is the invention 
of Mr. Ward, and its peculiarity is that it 
has the property of soon becoming as hard 
and indestructible as marble. After it hard- 
ens the skin is put on, which, being naturally 
adapted to the inner form, necessarily ac- 
commoéates itself to the true configuration, 
even down to the finest sinews. Thus the 
most lifelike effect is gained, and the facial 
expression is said to be particularly excel- 
lent. <A piece representing a couple of stags 
in the midst of a fierce contest has been 
prepared in this way by Mr. Ward, and it 
is pronounced by excellent judges to be a 
gratifying success. It will be exhibited at 
the coming international exhibition to be 
held in London. 





SPONGY IRON. 

ATTENTION has recently been directed 
by Dr. Voelcker to a substance which he 
calls spongy iron, as possessing superior 
deodorizing properties. As a material for 
water filters, he considers it better even 
than animal charcoal. Sewage-water passed 
through it came out completely purified, 
and the filtered water, after standing six 
months without access of air, was found to 
be perfectly sweet and free from any fungous 
growth. Its power of rendering water 
beautifully clear, and apparently free from 
all traces of organic matter, is its strong 
recommendation, The spongy iron is ob- 
tained by calcining a finely divided iron ore 
with charcoal. “ 





BALLOON TRAVELS FROM PARIS. 
Firty-four balloon voyages were made 
from Paris during the siege. The balloons 
travelled at heights of from two thousand to 
seven thousand feet above the earth, and 
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their speed varied from thirteen to as much 
as eighty miles an hour. Various courses 
were taken by the different balloons ; the 
greatest number pursuing any one direction 
was eleven, which moved toward the north. 
One made a journey of eight hundred and 
forty miles, moving at the rate of fitty-five 
miles an hour, and landing in Norway. Ano- 
ther travelled four hundred and twenty miles, 
at the rate of twenty-eight miles an hour. 


THE ICHTHYOLOGICAL CENSUS. 

THE eighth and last volume of Dr. Gun- 
ther’s “ Catalogue of Fishes in the British 
Museum ” has jyst been issued, and it com- 
pletes a work which, besides being a cata- 
logue, is also a valuable history of all known 
members of the class of fishes. According 
to this work, the British Museum now con- 
tains 29,275 specimens of fishes, which are 
referred by Dr. Gunther to 5,177 species ; 
1,666 other species not found in this collec- 
tion are recognized as valid, and 1,682 are 
regarded as doubtful. ‘“ Assuming then,” 
says Dr. Gunther, “ that about one-half the 
latter will ultimately be admitted into the 
system, and that since the publication of the 
volumes of this work about 1,000 species 
have been described elsewhere, we may put 
the total number of fishes at present known 
as about 9,000.”’ 


MILK AS A VEHICLE OF DISEASE. 

THE unexpected and obscure manner in 
which diseases are sometimes spread, and 
the possibility that in our ordinary avoca- 
tions we may be unconsciously scattering 
the seeds of future epidemics, are very 
pointedly illustrated by the following facts : 
From a report on an outbreak of scarlet 
fever at St. Scotland, we 
gather that the disease first appeared in 
the servants’ department of a boarding- 
school connected with the University of St. 
Andrews. Where it from 
could conjecture, as no cases were known in 
the town—at a little distance from which 
the school was located—and none had been 
heard of anywhere in the surrounding 
country. The first case was discovered 
May 9, in the person of a female servant. 
The second case was that of a student, who 
was taken May 14. 
the end of July, when the school dispersed, 
five other cases occurred at intervals be- 
tween each varying from one to forty-three 
days. Immediate isolation of every newly- 
developed case, in some instances even to 


Andrews, in 


came no one 


Between this date and 
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the removal of the patient, together with 
bedding and clothing, and thorough ventila- 
tion and disinfection of the building, were 
resorted to with good effect in staying the 
spread of the affection. Its appearance at the 
school was shortly followed by its appear- 
ance in the town, but under circumstances 
which led to the belief that both derived the 
infection from a common centre, and not the 
one from the other. On August II suspi- 
cion was accidentally directed to the farm 
where the milk-supply for the school and 
for several families in the town was obtain- 
ed, and on investigation this proved to be 
the immediate the trouble. 
On the 1st of May the wife of the farmer 
returned from a visit to a town twenty-five 
miles. away, where, as was afterwards ascer- 


source of all 


tained, two deaths from scarlet. fever had 
about that time occurred. She had one 
child with her, and this, a few days after 
their return, came down with a sharp at- 
tack of scarlet fever. The mother nursed 
this child, and, as was her usual practice, 
continued to milk the cows. Ten days ora 
fortnight after the first child was attacked, a 
second was taken ; and after a time the boy 
who distributed the milk was also attacked. 
In his case, unlike the other two, the attack 
was light, and he continued all through his 
sickness to carry milk to the school and the 
town. Two lists, one of those families re- 
ceiving milk from this farm, the other of 
those families where scarlet fever had ap- 
peared, were found to duplicate each other, 
with two exceptions. In one case a family 
of elderly people, with no children about, 
received this milk, but had no fever ; in the 
other case, one of a numerous family of 
children had a light attack of the fever, 
although no milk was taken from the 
infected farm. When broke 
up, a portion of its supply was left with a 
family of visitors who had been but a week 
in the town, yet very shortly after they be- 
gan to take this milk a servant came down 
with scarlet fever. A second family of 
new-comers, but in no way connected with 
the first, also received a daily supply of this 
milk, and the nurse and five children were 
successively prostrated with the fever. The 
fever broke out at the school, and at several 
places in the town where this milk was 
taken, some two weeks before the milk-boy 
himself was attacked; and as the mother 
at the farm milked the cows and had charge 
of the milk utensils, while at the same time 
she was engaged in the care of her sick 


the school 
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children, the inference is that the infection 
was conveyed either by the milk or by the 
vessels in which the milk was carried. 
From another report on a localized epi- 
demic of typhoid fever in London, it ap- 
pears that between the dates of July 3 and 
September 10, 1870, one hundred and sixty- 
eight cases of typhoid fever occurred within 
a limited district in the parish of Islington. 
Sixty-seven houses in ail were invaded, and 
twenty-six of the cases were fatal. The 
cause of the outbreak was sought in various 
quarters, but no adequate cause was dis- 
covered until attention was called to the 
affairs of a certain milk-cdealer in the neigh- 
borhood, when it was found that wherever 
his milk had gone there the fever had also 
appeared. For example, in one long road 
and a street leading from it, three families 
were supplied with milk from the suspected 
dairy, and two had typhoid. It supplied 
two families in a street of thirty houses ; 
one had typhoid, and in the other an old 
person died of chloeraic diarrhea, It sup- 
plied four families in a neighborhood of 
seventy houses, and three of these had 
typhoid; four families in a crescent of 
twenty-five houses, all four had typhoid ; 
four families in a row of nine houses, two 
had typhoid, and in the other two cases of a 
mild febrile character occurred ; four fami- 
lies in asquare of fifty-nine houses, all four 
had typhoid ; four families in two opposite 
rows of houses, sixty-seven in all, three had 
typhoid. These were the only cascs, so far 
as could be ascertained, that occurred in 
the several localities. These facts made it 
pretty clear that something was the matter 
with the milk, and an examination of the 
milkman’s premises revealed what that 
something was. Water for cleansing the 
utensils was drawn from an underground 
tank, and this, when laid bare, turned out to 
be so rotten that the support of the sur- 
rounding earth was required to hold it up. 
It was also found that between this and a 
neighboring Crain the ground was so honeys 
combed with rat holes that sewage-water 
could readily flow into the tank. Two kinds 
of milk were furnished by the dairy—one 
kind called babies’ milk, selling for a penny 
more a quart than the other. Some fami- 
lies used the babies’ milk exclusively, and 
were not affected by the fever; one family 
in particular used both sorts, and of those 
using the poorer quality, one had fever, while 
those using the best quality escaped. This 
led the Sanitary Inspector to conclude that 
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the tank water was used to adulterate the 
milk as well as to cleanse the milk utensils. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

A HIGHLY interesting article on mining 
schools in Europe and this country, contrib- 
uted by Mr. John A. Church, E. M., to the 
“ North American Review,” has been. re- 
printed in a separate form at the request of 
the Trustees of Columbia College. It pre- 
sents clearly and strongly the claim of this 
class of institutions in connection with the 
great mining interest, the impediments 
offered by ignorance and prejudice against 
educational guidance in practical mining, and 
the merits and demerits of the European 
and American schools. It seems that for- 
eign schools differ greatly in the scope and 
quality of the instruction they give. On 
this point Mr. Church observes that 
“ Schools have their national characteristics, 
or owe their peculiar cast to the character 
of their founder or the object of their foun- 
dation. The school at Paris is very mathe- 


* matical and scientific, following in this the 


bent of modern French scientific study. 
Freiberg, having some of the most celebra- 
ted mines and smelting-works in the world 
at its doors, is very practical. St. Peters- 
burg does its best to be practical, though 
situated in a morass and with no mines with- 
in hundreds of miles, and it is perhaps as 
scientific as Paris. It combines thorough 
scientific training with what may be called 
object-teaching of the highest class, With- 
in the precincts of the school is a very in- 
teresting model of a mine dug in the mud 
of St. Petersburg, and furnished with gal- 
leries, shafts, systems of ventilation, and all 
the appurtenances of regular mining. The 
character this school has taken accords with 
the genius of Peter the Great, impressed 
upon all enterprises in Russia. He admired 
the achievements of science, and had expe- 
rienced the benefits of practice in his own 
person. The Austrian Government, follow- 
ing the desire of all its engineers, is now 
considering a scheme for the union of its 
three schools in one academy of the first 
class. Austrian engineers have found them- 
selves hampered in their | ractice by the too 
exclusive direction of their early studies to 
one separate division of a subject,which, how- 
ever comprehensive, is still homogeneous. 
In point of fact, nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than this seclusion of a school in a 
mining town, The studies should necessarily 
give a fair importance to each branch of the 
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subject ; and this cannot be done if the at- 
tention and observation of the students is 
concentrated on only one class of mines. A 
school situated over a mine does not turn 
out mining engineers in general, but coal 
iron, lead, or copper workers, as the case 
may be. When undue importance is given 
to one metat or ore, the rest suffer; and no 
good school can find illustrations of a full 
course in one region, Wherever it is, it will 
be separated from the practice of the greater 
part of the subject, and therefore its location 
defeats the very purpose of its existence.” 

Mr. Church shows very clearly that the 
foreign schools cannot supply engineers for 
this country. For not only is there a special 
training in each establishment, but there is 
a specialty about the whole 
method which unfits its students for success- 
ful American work, While the pure sciences 
are the same the world over, their applica- 
tions are ever modified by local circumstan- 
ces. The passage from pure to applied 
science is necessarily to a great extent a 
passage to special art routine, and to 4 
narrow set of habits. The European 
student is apt to be the victim of this sys- 
tem. “Schools there,’”? we quote again, 
“owe their foundation to the desire of per- 
petuating a race of men who understood, 
not the laws of science, but the technicalities 
of the particular mine or works with which 
the school was connected, For the mining 
schools of the lowest grade were founded 
almost before there was any science, and 
when instruction was altogether practical. 
They have themselves been the cradles of 
science and research, Much of this method- 
ical adherence to tradition is still retained, 
not so much in the schools as in the works 
where the engineer always finishes his 
studies with two or three years’ practice, 
In the first steps of his instruction he be- 
gins by wheeling a barrowful of ore; but 
not astep may he stir until his thumbs are 
in the true traditional position, where the 
thumbs of all miners who have gone before 
had rested. From the beginning his drill is 
like the drill of the soldier, He 
everything by a fixed method, which has in 
it no inherent reason for being used in all 
places and at all times. 

“This cannot be done in America, and the 
man who has learned to rely upon fixed 
rules in small things, and have men about 
him who are accustomed to one way and 
one method, finds himself unable to work 
Wages, habits 


European 


does 


when he crosses the ocean. 
of work, character of workmen, all is new, 
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and everything confounds him. Engineering, 
like the law, consists not so much in the ap- 
plication of abstract principles as of good 
precedents to a given problem. And the 
trouble with a foreign engineer is that his 
precedents are all wrong; they cannot be 
applied here. Therefore, for the real welfare 
of our mines as well as for the dignity of 
our nation, it is necessary that we should 
have our own schools of mining science, 

“This necessity being conceded, the ques- 
tion arises, can we introduce the foreign 
system entire, with its instruction for work- 
men of every class? Unfortunately, we 
cannot. The lower schools depend so 
closely upon practice in the works that they 
cannot be carried on without the consent of 
private owners or the establishment of 
government works, Both of these supports 
are closed to us, for the Government is op- 
posed to public works of profit, and, great 
as the advantage of educated workmen would 
be in smelting-works, there is not the least 
likelihood that any company, however im- 
portant its operations were, would be will- 
ing to give its workmen the necessary in- 
struction, We are, therefore, forced to 
build our house from the roof dewn—to 
found the mining academy at once.” 

The first great fact, and, it may be added, 
difficulty, in relation to the establishment of 
mining schools in this country, is that Gov- 
ernment refuses to aid them. In Europe 
their establishment and management is part 
of the regular government policy ; here they 
must be self-supporting. But this kind of 
education is expensive. Mere book-cram- 
ming will not do; actual, accurate, verifiable 
knowledge is indispensable, such as can be 
acquired only in the laboratory and the 
cabinet by the direct use of objects and 
instruments themselves, Besides, “a school 
of mines is a great, complex, comprehensive 
machine, requiring many men, who all work 
with one and the same end in view—to fit 
the young engineer before them to grapple 
with a subject which has puzzled the wisest 
for centuries, and which is every day coming 
into closer union with all the other sciences, 
from meteorology to hygiene. The problem 
presented to us is to establish, upon the 
American system of self-support, schools, 
with all their expensive professorships, col- 
lections, and libraries, which shall in every 
respect equal the foreign institutions, It is 
well for us that experience has proved great 
cities to be the proper seats for them, Itis well 
for us that we start when science is older and 
the errors of our rivals have been exposed, 
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“ At present there is but one fairly estab- 
lished school of tnis class in the country— 
that in New York. Institutions which bear 
the name of schools of mines are also to be 
found in New Haven, Boston, Troy, Phila- 
delphia, Ann Arbor, and many other places. 
But those where the instruction is general 
and complete, as at Cambridge or New 
Haven, lack the students necessary to form 
a living school, while the others have no 
claim to the title they have taken, except by 
virtue of a course of lectures on metallurgy 
or mining tacked on to their regular studies, 
The latter are no moré schools of mines 
than is the Military Academy at West Point, 
where a course on metaliurgy has been given 
for years, They lack, not only the purpose, 
the singleness of aim, the undivided atten- 
tion to one absorbing subject without which 
a school of this kind has no life, but also 
the support necessary to carry on so expen- 
sive an institution.” 





THE APPROACHING INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

FRoM a recent number of the “ Chemical 
News ” we learn that the buildings intended 
for the coming International Exhibition in 
London are now finished and ready for 
occupation, They will accommodate al- 
together fifty thousand persons, The ob- 
jects the Commissioners have in view are : 
first, to make an international exhibition a 
permanent institution of the country, giving 
to industrial art the same opportunity that 
is now afforded to fine art by the annual ex- 
hibits of the Royal Academy ; second, to 
divide the various industries into groups, 
and by taking certain of these each year 
bring the entire industry of the country un- 
der review every seven or eight years; 
third, to restrict the conditions under which 
articles have hitherto been received, so 
that all shall undergo a préliminary sift- 
ing, through appointed committees of se- 
lection, thus excluding all works that do not 
possess sufficient artistic merit to warrant 
their exhibition, The manufactures exhib- 
ited this year will be woollens and pottery, 
and in addition fine art of every descrip- 
tion, 





OIL FROM SEA-BIRDS, 

IN addition to the oil obtained from the 
marine mammailia, and from certain kinds of 
fish, another considerable source of supply 
has Leen discovered in the penguin, a curi- 
ous sort of sea-bird, inhabiting high south- 


ern latitudes. These birds pass the most 
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of their time in the water, but during the 
breeding season resort to the land in almost 
incredible numbers. They seem in no way 
alarmed by the presence of man, and as one 
blow from a stick is sufficient to kill a bird, 
a dozen men will very quickly despatch a 
thousand or two—numbers which would 
scarcely be missed from the larger flocks, 
After the birds are killed their skins are 
dexterously stripped off, and the oil tried 
from the bodies in great boilers set up on 
the spot for that purpose. Considerable 
fat adheres to the skins as they are taken 
off, and this, with the skin itself and the 
feathers, serves as fuel for heating the boil- 
ers. The fat of eleven birds affords about 
one gallon of oil ; and it is calculated that a 
gang of fourteen or fifteen men will slaughter 
and try out birds enough, during the six 
weeks or two months that the latter remain 
on the land, to yield from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand gallons of oil. 

The Fulmar petre] is another sea-bird much 
esteemed for its oi. It is distributed through- 
out various regions of the North Atlantic, 
but is found in the greatest numbers on the 
rocky precipices of St. Kilda, Gathering 
the eggs and capturing the birds is one of 
the chiet pursuits of the people. When a 
Folmar is seized it instantly vomits about 
an ounce of clear amber-colored oil; and 
this and the feathers of the birds make 
up the principal exports of the island. 
In color and specific gravity the oil of both 
these birds closely resembles cod-liver oil, 
and all respond alike to the color test with 
sulphuric acid, 





PURIFICATION OF HONEY. 

WHEN honey is purified in the ordinary 
way by boiling, it is liable to lose in flavor, 
and undergo a change of color, To avoid 
such a result, Dr. E. Thorey adopts a 
method which dispenses with boiling alto- 
gether. The white honey of commerce is 
dissolved in an equal weight of water, and 
to every two pounds of the solution one 
drachm of carbonate of magnesia is added, 
and the mixture thoroughly shaken. After 
an hour’s rest it is filtered, and then evapo- 
rated to the consistency of syrup on the 
water bath. In this way the peculiar flavor 
of the honey is preserved and its color not 
impaired, Dr. Thorey states that honey 
boiled in perfectly clean copper vessels is 
not injured by contact with the metal; and 
that the change of color which supervenes 
is due to the decomposition of matters 
which the honey already contained, 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

“ CONSTITUTIONAL Monarchy in France,” 
by Ernest Renan (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton), is a good translation of an article in 
the “Revue des Deux-Mondes,”’ written 
about the time when the late Emperor 
sought to give more of an English cast to 
French legislative processes, which change 
of policy evidently pleased M. Renan. One 
must be familiar with French politics and 
history since 1789, to thoroughly appreciate 
M. Renan’s reasoning ; it is in conflict with 
American notions, and therefore not wholly 
intelligible to general readers. To the 
soc.ologist, however, it is eminently sugges- 
tive. M. Renan thinks that France com- 
mitted a great mistake in abolishing royalty 
and a hereditary nobility, the institutions in 
Europe that represent authority, order, and 
culture. The substitution of wealth for 
birth as a social test of merit is a deteriora- 
tion. He regards the French democratic 
Utopia of equality as a vicious principle ; 
it is the source of anarchy, and, should it 
prevail, the nation must be subordinate to 
nations around it which maintain the hier- 
archical position of all men from peasant to 
peer for the common good. “ Assign to 
each individual,’’ he says, “the same rank, 
with equal rights, with no bond of subordi- 
nation to a common task (which consists, 
not of national greatness or individual free- 
dom, but the development of moral and in- 
tellectual life on the surface of our planet); 
and you have egoism, mediocrity, isolation, 
hardness of heart, an impossibility of true 
living—something like the life of our day, 
the saddest ever lived even for the man of 
the people.” Some of his sayings are 
axiomatic: “The race which triumphs is 
always that in which the family and prop- 
erty are most strongly organized,” a truth 
which cannot be pondered too seriously. 
Men like M. Renan and Ruskin, refined, 
earnest, cultivated, disciplined, poets in 
prose, are questionable expositors of pass- 
ing political crises. Dynastic changes do 
not always square with an abstract standard 
of proper government. It does not follow, 
because the English system is good for 
the English, that it is good for the French. 
It does not follow that Bonapartism was 


bad because constitutional monarchy is 
better. Both systems have to be judged by 
their effects in relation to the people ruled, 
Criminal as Louis Napoleon is for bringing 
on the late war, it must be borne in niind, for 
the interest of truth, that the people of Paris 
hissed Thiers for having opposed it. What 
better justification for the rule of Louis 
Napoleon could there be than the present 
chaotic and sti!l more criminal attitude of 
Paris? It must not be forgotten that the 
French people—the agriculturists, the 
property-owners, business men, the bour- 
geoisie of cities and towns, men with fami- 
lies, seven-eighths of the nation—supported 
Louis Napoleon for seventeen years, not 
through a sentiment for Bonapartism, but 
because he, and he only, could master com- 
munists, maintain the services of religion, 
so intimately associated with personal wel- 
fare, and secure the development af material 
interests. He could keep order, the first 
essential of a government, if nothing else. 
M. Renan, although hating Czsarism, re- 
frains from anqualified denunciation of 
Napoleon III. There is one change ef- 
fected through Napoleon’s administration, 
a change brought about by catering to the 
material interests of the people, which, if 
demonstrated by the subjection of Paris to 
the Versailles Assembly, will, it may be as- 
serted, be worth to France all that the war 
costs of life, property, and territory ; and 
that is the predominance of the country over 
the city population, M. Renan says that a 
Parisian revolution cannot in these days 
last two months, because the people of the 
provinces regard Parisian revolutions and 
governments with antipathy. That he is 
not partial may be seen by the following ex- 
tract: ‘No one admires and loves more 
than I that extraordinary centre of life and 
thought which is called Paris. A disease, 
if you will, but a disease like that of the 
pearl—a precious and exquisite hypertrophy. 
Paris is the reason for there being a France. 
Focus of light and warmth; call it also, if 
you will, hot-bed of moral corruption, pro- 
vided you admit that from this dung-heap 
spring charming flowers, some of them of 
the first rarity. It is the glory of France to 
be able to maintain this wonderful, permas 
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nent exhibition of her most excellent pro- 
ducts ; but we must not hide from ourselves 
at what cost this marvellous result is ob- 
tained, Capitals consume, they do not pro- 
duce. . . . Alone, the democracy of 
Paris will never establish anything solid.” 
No better endorsement of this passage could 
be made than the unconscious, instinctive 
verdict of most of our American wanderers 
in France. 





“ THE Story of My Life.” By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. New York : Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1871. 

The Germans and Scandinavians appear 
to have more talent than taste for autobiog- 
raphies. Late and few as are their works 
in that branch of literature, they sparkle 
with spirit and freshness. Frenchmen’s 
sketches of their own lives are saturated 
with personality, even to the pet titles of 
confessions and confidences. From De 
Retz and Rousseau down to Lamartine and 
Napoleon, we can hardly recall one of which 
the hero is not both centre and orbit. Eng 
lish autobiographies in general are not re- 
markable for liveliness, nor for the variety 
gained from travelled experience. The best 
of them rarely quit a narrow range, be it 
political or literary or clerical, within the 
island circle that has bounded their exist- 
ence ; and if they go abroad, they still carry 
with them, as Byron and Beckford did, all 
the English limitations they can pack up. 
The northern nations are more cosmopoli- 
tan; and self, as they record it, absorbs 
more color from outward things than it re- 
flects upon them. There are few writers 
who might not make a more interesting 
story of the world as it has affected them 
than as they have influenced it. Czsar 
may be the exception ; and so might Bona- 
parte, if we could believe him. This rela- 
tion between man and circumstance is ex- 
actly expressed in the name, as it is skil- 
fully preserved in the substance, of Goethe’s 
“ Dichtung und Wahrheit” ; and Mendels- 
sohn’s letters are a charming instance of 
the personal element modestly subordinated 
to the external character and nature that 
press upon and mould it. 

Andersen’s autobiography is all the de- 
velopment of its opening sentence, “ My 
life is a lovely story, happy and _ full of inci- 
dent.” The sensibility and romance born 
with him, that make his books so bright 
and rare, have never passed out of his 
growing life. These pages are full of little 
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vivid touches of scenes, little kindly epi- 
grams on character, noted at the instant 
they glanced upon him during his frequent 
journeys over Europe. “the 
wreck of a spectral gigantic ship,” “a dead 
swan on the muddy water.’’ England is 
“a land of freedom, where one almost dies 
by etiquette.” He finds “the jovial Alex- 
andre Dumas in bed long after midday, 
with pens, ink, and paper.” Heine is 
sketched as “a little man of Jewish cast, 
with no pain-giving sarcastic smile, only 
the pulsation of a German heart.’’ Rachel 
looks like an image of mourning. Jenny 
Lind at home is “a sensitive young girl, 
with all the humility and piety of a child.’’ 
Andersen scarcely needs to tell us that travel- 
ling is like a Medea draught which always 
makes one young again; and its effect on 


Venice is 


his impressionable spirit is nowhere better 
expressed than in the attempt to describe a 
landscape, which he gives up because he 
had forgotten all impressions except the 
smiles of a child. 

The same sensitiveness appears in his 
complaints of harsh criticism, and of the 
coldness which in early days treated him as 
a prophet without honor at home, as well as 
in his naive way of expanding under the 
warmth of praise. And his frank confes- 
sions of the influence of others upon his 
tastes and character, show how steady and 
generous have his for 
strength and goodness. His record of life 
expresses the very spirit of his books, de- 
scribed in the words of a critical country- 
man, meaning to be unkind, as “ charged with 
sensibility and childishness.’’ They have 
in spite of these qualities, or rather because 
of them, won a distinct and high place in the 
world’s regard, which this unaffected story 
of his life will confirm. Asa book of travels 
merely, it is full of pleasant little natural 
scenes, witty surprises, and amusing anec- 
dotes of famous artists and literary people ; 
and it is long since we have enjoyed an au- 
tobiography in which so much candor in- 
spires so much respect for its subject. 


been admiration 





“ RoMAN Imperialism, and other Lectures 
and Essays.” By J. R. Seeley, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Whether a literary work proves more 
effective by the mass and volume of its 
thought, or by the application of its 
thought to inquiries of tiniversal concern, is 
a question well illustrated by the writings 
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of Professor Seeley. His earlier volume, 
“Ecce Homo,” created an interest that was 
not conterminous with the limits of English 
speech, but that was felt for a time wherever 
men were interested in Christian theol- 
ogy. The theme, the method, the title of 
the work conspired to give it popularity ; 
and numerous editions, translations, and 
imitations proved how large an audience its 
author had found. 

The present work, on the other hard, 
claims our attention less through any gene- 
ral interest which its themes arouse, than by 
the amount of thought which it brings to 
bear upon topics that are rather scholarly 
than popular. In “Ecce Homo” Profes- 
sor Seeley appealed to the world of Chris- 
tendom as his audience. In “ Roman Impe- 
rialism” he speaks to the world of culture, 
The Roman Empire, the elementary princi- 
ples of art, Milton’s poetry and Milton’s po- 
litical opinions, the teaching of morality and 
of politics, education in universities and in 
schools—these are the principal topics of 
which the present essays treat, They pre- 
sent a greater amount and range of thought 
than that of “Ecce Homo”; yet they will 
hardly have a hundred readers where the 
earlier work attained a thousand. They 
are, however, well worth the attention of 
those who enjoy the thoughtful treatment 
of scholarly themes. 

The second essay, on “The Proximate 
Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire,” is 
perhaps the most noticeable one in the vol- 
ume. We learn more and more of ancient 
times as we become further removed from 
them in time. The light of research flows 
backward further and more swiftly than the 
current of time bears us onward ; and what 
were ancient mysteries to the men of a thou- 
sand years ago are now become clear histo- 
ry. This solvent process goes on continu- 
ally in the scholar’s alembic, changing, re- 
combining, readjusting the elements of the 
historic past. Thus, says Professor Seeley, 
“the battle of Cressy occupies the historian 
more than the Black Death. Yet we now 
know that the Black Death is a turning- 
point in medizval English history.” A 
similar pathological factor was the principal 
cause, he says, of the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. His argument may be briefly out- 
lined as follows: The Empire was matched 
in war with the barbaric world beyond the 
frontier, and the barbaric world was victo- 
rious. The cause of its victory was two- 
fold: in its own increase of strength through 
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the habit of codperation, and in the diminu- 
tion of the Roman power, not through ef- 
feminacy or luxury in any appreciable de- 
gree, but through an actual want of men in 
sufficient numbers to oppose the vast hordes 
of Tartars and other savage tribes that were 
hurled against the Roman armies, This 
want of men can be traced toa physical, not 
to a moral decay. The human harvest was 
bad. The population had become station- 
ary, as happens in all eras of high civiliza- 
tion ; upon such a population the tremen- 
dous strokes of the plague are now inflicted. 
A succession of plagues, which, breaking 
out in A. D. 166, spread from Persia to 
Gaul, according to the historians, “ carried 
off a majority of the population.”” Niebuhr 
says that “the ancient world never recov- 
ered from the blow inflicted upon it by the 
plague which visited it in the reign of Au- 
relius.” As the population dwindled gov- 
ernment became more rapacious; the peo- 
ple were plundered by the fiscus, and “ there 
remained nothing for the sufferer but grad- 
ually tosink, . . . A century of unpar- 
alleled tranquillity and virtuous govern- 
ment was followed immediately by a period 
of hopeless ruin and dissolution.”’ 

The above may serve as a brief example 
of the method which Professor Seeley brings 
to the interesting discussions contained in 
the present volume. 





FOLLOWING a custom increasingly com- 
mon with the publishers, but one which to 
our taste at least would be better “hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance,” the 
Putnams accompany their reprint of “ The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine” with several pages 
of comments upon it by iis English critics. 
They are, of course, uniformly favorable, 
from that of the “‘ Athenzeum,”’ which heads 
the list, but which no one need receive as 
coming from an authority absolutely infallible 
in matters of taste, to that somewhat equiv- 
ocal utterance of the “ National Reformer ”’ 
which closes it, to the effect that “no more 
powerfully written book on the free-thought 
side was ever produced.” For our own part, 
we should hesitate to rate the work of the 
“ free-thought side ’’ so cheaply, and would 
rather rank “Mr. Herbert Ainslie, B. 
A.,” among those undisciplined guerillas of 
liberalism who, we have Mr. Huxley’s word 
for saying, “ vent a good deal of nonsense ” 
to the great irritation of their better-informed 
leaders. Withall proper respect for the side 
which he espouses and the arguments by 
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which he maintains it, it seems to us that it 
is youth and immaturity of mind and crude- 
ness which Mr. Ainslie displays in a much 
more striking manner than the logical accu- 
racy and brilliancy of diction with which 
some of his critics have credited him. His 
book is an autobiographical record of the 
struggles of a mind out of the bondage of 
dogmatism into the liberty of “ positivism.” 
The hero’s parents are Church of England 
people, and Herbert himself has been edu- 
cated with a view to his taking orders, 
When the reader makes his acquaintance 
he is unburdening his mind to a frien | on 
the subject of his religious doubts, and the 
impossibility it will be to him to carry out 
the intentions of his parents. His mind 
dissents from all their convictions; his 
heart fevolts from wounding them by the 
discovery of his heterodox opinions, He 
would “like to have some of the details of 
the early Christian life ; to know how one 
of them, a member of some devout pagan 
family, comported himself when the light of 
a higher faith dawned upon him, and the 
joy of it was succeeded by revulsion, on 
thinking of the grief his apostasy would 
cause his good pious old parents.” In his 
own case he feels that it is not he but his 
parents who are the more to be blamed. 
They should not desire to bind him by their 
own formulas, but ought to rejoice in his 
wider vision. He knows not what he 
should do, Finally be bravely resolves to 
run away, and, when at a safe distance in 
California or Australia, to write and let them 
know that he no longer shares their views, 
but will be a gold-digger or a cattle-drover 
rather than a curate. This heroic programme 
he carries out with great fortitude and with 
signal success. He goes both to California 
and to Australia, and has some by no means 
uninteresting adventures, His doubts, how- 
ever, accompany him wherever he roams, 
and the people he meets and the books he 
reads are continually intensifying them. 
Nor, when one reflects on the nature 
of much of his reading, is it greatly to be 
wondered at that he should have come 
without much difficulty to the conclusion 
that the history of his own doubts and 
speculations might easily be a matter of 
profound interest to other people. From 
Bailey’s “ Festus,” which was his “ Apoca- 
lypse” and his “Bfble,” and Southey’s 
“ Thalaba,” which was “superhuman,” and 
“ Jane Eyre,” which taught him the “sanc- 
tity of the affections and their superiority 
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over conventionality,” to Bulwer’s “Cax- 
tons,” which was for months the “ only book 
he cared to read,” he is from first to last 
stirred to his depths by second or third rate 
works—a fact which gives not a bad idea of 
the nature of depths which could be so 
easily sounded. Poor as his taste is, how- 
ever, his original ideas are not much better. 
He is continually laying ghosts which ought 
to have ceased to haunt him before the idea 
of bookmaking was allowed a permanent 
foothold in his brain. St. Paul’s conversion 
troubles him, and with singular perspicacity 
he suggests that it was probably a case of 
sunstroke. The story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac he believes to have been written, 
“whether true or not, to inculcate the duty 
of unquestioning obedience to whatever 
might be deemed a divine command, with- 
out making oneself a judge of the propriety 
of the action, and written therefore with an 
immoral purpose. But though it bears this 
upon the face of it, the narrative may yet 
have had another signification, and one 
suited to those times, namely, that human 
sacrifice is not acceptable to the Deity, for 
Abraham was arrested in the act of offer- 
ing it. A condemnation, by the way, of the 
Calvinistic theory of the atonement.” Re- 
marks like this, or another in which, after 
stating asa fact that his father died “ ex- 
pressing his confidence in the atonement 
made for him as /eaving God no excuse for 
refusing to receive him into bliss,” he adds, 
“And so he died, seeing in God not the 
loving Father of all, but only an avenger 
baffled of his victim,” suggest that Mr. Her- 
bert Ainslie shares in the common error of 
acquainting himself much more fully with 
the vulgar objections to the theories against 
which he is tilting than with the theories 
themselves—an error into which most of us 
are as ready to accuse our antagonists of 
falling as we are careless to avoid falling 
into it ourselves, This sort of ignorance, 
however, is too common to be worthy of 
notice, unless, indeed, one noticed it at a 
length which would be aside from our pres- 
ent purpose. Mr. Ainslie “ beats his mu- 
sic out ” at last with a good deal of not too 
expensive labor, finding at last an idol for 
“private devotion” in a beautiful young 
woman whose intellect is not unworthy of 
his own, and whom, after he has moulded 
her mind into the same contempt for cler- 
gymen and dislike for creeds which distin- 
guish his own, he installs as the wife of his 
bosom and the “Shrine” where his pil- 
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grimage ends. His life is now fully round- 
ed, his search for the All-Perfect amply re- 
warded, and he settles down as an Austra- 
lian planter, with the proud conviction that 
he now carries the universe under his hat. 


“ Porms,”’ by Lucy Hamilton Hooper. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadephia, 1871. 
The question which will occur to any reader 
of these graceful little verses, why their au- 
thor has worked with more freedom and fin- 
ish in the translated poems than in the ori- 
ginal ones, may be easily answered. Their 
range of subjects is narrow, and the quaint 
legends and shadowy states of feeling they 
sketch are more familiar to foreign concep- 
tion, especially to German fancy, than to the 
more sober turn of English thought. Their 
spirit is too gracious and tender to penetrate 
much below the surface of life, or breathe 
more than a hint of its real griefs and contra- 
dictions. Weare reminded a little of Owen 
Meredith’s dealing with social puzzles, but 
the pain is never so keen and coarse as to 
disfigure the sufferer, or distort smooth 
complaining into vigorous harshness, In- 
deed, those of the poems which express 
merely simple sorrows or the unrest of life, 
as “The Voyage of Life” and “ In Memory 
of U. A. C.,” show more both of strength 
and ease than those which find their subject 
in its more sombre passions. 

The author has had the courage to meet 
the doubt whether it is worth while to write 
at all if one cannot write upon the grand 
themes in the powerful style of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. And she has justified her belief that 
there are pleasant thoughts and fanciful sto- 
ries and tender phases of feeling yet untold, 
which deserve that the passing impression 
they make on a mind susceptible to beauty 
should be fixed in verse for the enjoyment 
of others. Not all song birds can be swans, 
yet there may be music worth listening to in 
many a slenderer note. She convinces us 
that, however true it is that genius must 
learn in suffering what it teaches in song, 
there are bright lessons revealed to talent 
and culture by less ambitious experience, 
that may be turned to pleasant and elevated 
uses, 

The versification of these pieces is easy and 
spirited, not without the correctness in vari- 
ety that proves a practised ear. Here and 
there a grammatical error, as “ went thou,” 
“thou shall,” strikes us as negligent and not 
compelled by the measure. The story of the 
“ Princess and the Page”’ is told with a del- 
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icate suggestiveness that gives the tone 
without the groseness of those days of ele- 
gant depravity; and the translated “Le. 
gend of the Centuries” has far more finish 
than Victor Hugo’s outré subject deserves, 
But the chief merit of these poems is their 
naturalness and freedom from the contor- 
tions of thought and style affected by so 
many mere imitators of the Brownings. If 
she will allow it to turn rather more deci- 
dedly toward the sunshine, there is no fear 
that Mrs. Hooper’s matured talent will not 
flower into very charming development. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

GERMANY, as we ali well know, is the 
birthplace of the child’s college known as 
the Kindergarten. To some extent the 
Kindergarten has been translated and do- 
mesticated for the United States by two 
excellent American works: the first by 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody and Mrs. Horace 
Mann, the second by Mr. Edward Wiehe. 
Froebel’s system is admirably explained by 
these authors, who wrote for mothers and 
teachers of small schools. A new book on 
the subject (“The Kindergarten. A Man- 
ual for the introduction of Froebel’s System 
of Primary Education into Public Schools, 
and for the use of Mothers and Private 
Teachers. By Dr. Adolf Douai. With 16 
plates» New York: E. Steiger’) is just 
published, which is mainly intended for the 
use of teachers who have charge of classes 
of from fifty to one hundred small children 
in one kindergarten. The whole subject is 
presented in a pleasing, practical, and ef- 
fective manner, and we can safely recom- 
mend this work of Dr. Douai as the most 
complete in the matter of kindergartens, 


Or the endless “ Varnhagen von Ense” 
papers, there is yet another volume added 
to those we have been receiving and read- 
ing for the past fifteen years. Von Ense’s 
correspondence with the notabilities, both 
literary and political, of his day, was very 
extensive, and included a surprising number 
of great and well-known names. 

One lesson we readily learn in the perusal 
of these memoirs. It is this : 

Let people—female people in particular— 
be careful as to what letters they write, and 
yet more careful as to whom they are writ- 
ten. The friend into whose sympathetic 

* Works noticed under this heading may be ob- 


tained of E. Steiger, Nos. 22 and 24 Frankfort street, 
New York. 
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bosom you pour your gossip and deposit 
your secrets may be entirely worthy of your 
blindest confidence. But he or she, in the 
fulness of affection, fails, on receiving and 
reading your letter, to render you a high 
service by burning it instantly then and 
there, as you should have done the moment 
you had written it. 

Scripta manent, Your friend—no mat- 
ter in what Parnassus of mortal invention 
his name is inscribed—is not immortal, and 
some day dies. A niece or nephew—no 
matter who—inherits a mass of papers, and 
straightway opens negotiations with pub- 
lisher of enterprising habit for giving to 
the world, for a consideration, some such 
things as souvenirs, recollections, or bio- 
graphical sketches of the people the de- 
ceased has known, all ornamented and il- 
lustrated by their own confidential commu- 
nication of the secrets with which they had 
intrusted him. And then your surviving 


friends, and possibly your children, read the 
story of your weakness, your frailty, and 


your errors! Of all this and more the his- 
tory of these perennial Varnhagen von 
Ense memoirs is the sad story and ex- 
ample. 


AMERICAN students of German literature 
will find a useful and interesting work in 
Schwab and Kliipfel’s “ Guide through the 
Literature of the Germans ” (“G. Schwab 
und K. Kliipfel’s Wegweiser durch die Lite- 
ratur der Deutschen”). 


A NEw historical work from the pen of 
our former fellow-citizen, Mr. Frederick 
Kapp, entitled “ Frederick the Great and 
the United States of America,” is an- 
nounced as soon to appear in Berlin. 


SPEAKING of reviewers of Thiers’s history, 
one of the most formidable and painstaking 
is Hausser, who was a frequent and welcome 
contributor to the leading literary periodicals 
of his country. He wrote a searching criti- 
cism on the “ Consulat et l’Empire,” which 
appeared in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
It has been reprinted in Vol. 1., page 352 to 
569, of his literary remains, edited by Knies. 


ALL that is interesting, picturesque, and 
useful to describe concerning the instity- 
tions and ceremonies of marriage and wed- 
dings in the various countries of Europe, 
from Gibraltar to Moscow, and from the 
land of the iceberg to that of the cypress 
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and myrtle, is well and pleasingly related in 
a handsomely-illustrated octavo volume just 
published by Bach, of Leipsic: ‘ Brauch 
und Giaube der Hochzeit bei den christ- 
lichen V6lkern Europa’s. Von Ida v. Dii- 
ringsfeld und Otto Frieherr von Diirings- 
feld.” The title might have been abbre- 
viated by announcing the authors as Mr, 
and Mrs. Diiringsfeld, for Ida and Otto here 
mentioned are wife and husband. Inde- 
pendently of the intrinsic merit of the 
work, it is pleasant and edifying to see 
man and wife together contemplating the 
marriage question with serenity and even 
cheerfulness. The peculiar ceremonies at- 
tendant on the wedding celebrations of 
thirty-two different nationalities are fully de- 
scribed in the text, and handsomely illus- 
trated by twenty-four well-executed colored 
lithographs. 

LANFREY with his history of Napoleon the 
First, Colonel Charras in his work on Wa- 
terloo, and Erckmann-Chatrian in the 
“Conscript ’’ and other novels—all French 
works by French writers—have seriously 
disturbed the hero-worship so long paid in 
France to the founder of the Empire. 

And now comes another Gaul, Jules 
Barni, working effectually in the same di- 
rection, with a damaging review of Thiers’ 
history (“ Napoleon I. und sein Geschicht- 
schreiber Thiers’’). This is a German trans- 
lation of the original work published in 
Paris in 1869, and which has already been 
noticed in THE GALAXY. 

HEINRICH VON SYBEL’s new volume on 
the history of the French Revolution (“ Ge- 
schichte der Revolutionszeit von 1795 bis 
1800’), the publication of which has been 
long expected and long delayed on account 
of the author’s parliameritary labors and 
frequent illness, has at length appeared. 

The present volume gives the history of 
the period from October, 1795, to February, 
1797; and although libraries have been 
written on the French Revolution, Von Sy- 
bel’s work has been accorded so high a 
rank in German historiography that its 
reputation is fixed as a classic. 


THE Galileo question still appears to af- 
ford matter for historical discussion. Op- 
penheim, of Berlin, publishes a small octavo 
volume by Emil Wohlwill (“ Der Inquisi- 
tionsprocess des Galileo Galilei”), in 
which the author seeks to prove that one 
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of the important papers upon which was 
grounded the accusation or indictment of 
Galileo, upon which he was tried in the year 
1633, was not a genuine document. The 


work involves the discussion, not of the en-' 


tire subject, but of a single point in the 
Galileo question, and is only noteworthy 
because of the author’s announcement that 
he has in preparation a larger and more im- 
portant work upon the same subject. We 
look for its appearance with some doubt as 
to his ability to establish the proposition he 
puts forward. 


HACKLANDER’S last published volume, 
“Nahe und Ferne,” contains two novels, 
“ Die Spuren eines Romanes ” and “ Unter 
den papistlichen Zouaven,” both in his best 
Style. 


WE remark the appearance with the new 
year of another German literary periodical, 
entitled “Deutschland,” edited by Dr. 
Hoffman, General Superintendent at Ber- 
lin. Among the articles in the first num- 
ber are “A Letter to the Princes of Ger- 
many,” by Germanus Sincerus ; “ Idealism 
and Realism,” by Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg; “Goethe and the German Wo- 
men,” by a German woman. The second 
number has an article on “Germany and 
France in the Past,” anda “ Letter to the 
Bishops of Germany,” by Germanus. 

HEINRICH BORNSTEIN, one of our best 
German-American writers, widely known 
as the former editor of the “ Anzeiger das 
Westens”’ at St. Louis, has published (by 
Otto Janke, Berlin) an attractive relation of 
his journey through Italy (“Italien in den 
Jahren 1868 und 1869”). 

Quite a feature in his book is his account 
of the town and lake of Lugano—a bit of 
earthly paradise, Swiss by its mountains 
and views of Alpine scenery, and Italian 
by its vegetation and its social life. 

In the distance arise snow-peaks piercing 
the clouds. Near you the almond, fig, and 
lemon trees meet the eye on every side ; the 
aloe and cactus grow wild; and through 
plantations of magnolias and rhododen- 
drons you catch glimpses of a wilder- 
ness of grapes and flowers of beauti- 
ful hues. A superb hotel lends its attrac- 
tions, and enables you to enjoy the charms 
of nature at your ease. “Here I found,” 
says the author, “representatives of all na- 
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tions and of all tongues—French and Ital- 
ian, Swiss and North German, a Spanish 
family from Buenos Ayres, a small army of 
English, and one, only one American. But 
in this case quality made amends for a very 
large quantity; and, as Schiller’s Fiesco 
says, ‘ The lioness has but one cub, but it’s 
a lion,’ and with pride I tell you that this 
one American was—Longfellow—our great 
poet, the writer of ‘Hyperion’ and ‘ Hia- 
watha.’ He had long been a guest at the 
‘Parc,’ and appeared to enjoy the quiet and 
romantic repose of the lovely spot. I sat 
opposite him at the ¢ad/e d’héte, and could 
at my ease admire his majestic Jove-like 
head, with its long flowing white locks and 
beard. So should a great poet look, and 
if evér a grateful American nation erects a 
monument to the memory of its great foefa 
laureatus, \et it be simply a true portrait of 
the man as we now see him. How closely 
he was followed up here by the English ! 
For his poetry is in England both widely 
read and popular. Most happy was the 
proud Briton who succeeded in shaking 
hands with the ‘celebrated American poet,’ 
or was fortunate in an apropos investment 
of a timely-placed ‘How do you do, sir?’ 
or something more profound in the shape 
of ‘Very fine weather to-day,’ to be re- 
warded by a pleasant nod or a word of reply. 
Then, too, young misses and proud ladies 
brought him their albums and persecuted 
him for ‘one line only,’ or his signature. 
All-annoying as it was, it was plain to be 
seen that to refuse them was for the kind- 
hearted old gentleman an impossibility. 
In fact, the celebrity-hunting to which he 
was subjected left him but little peace, and 
I was not surprised to learn one fine morn- 
ing that he had suddenly disappeared— 
family, bag, baggage, and all; and host, 
porter, and waiter had strict orders not to 
say whither he had gone.” 

A FRAGMENT of the Romantic School 
unexpectedly comes to us by the republica- 
tion (Heinersdorff, Berlin) of Clemens 
Brentano’s “ Aus der Chronika eines fah- 
renden Schiilers.” 

This travelling scholar’s diary is so en- 
tirely unknown to the present generation 
that it might pass for a “now for the first 
time published.” Like everything from the 
pen of Clemens Brentano, it is character- 
ized by an attractive simplicity, humor, and 
poetic phantasy. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

THE local columns of the country news- 
papers are yet excited over the man in 
Washington who won a wager upon the 
possibility of eating thirty quails in thirty 
consecutive days. The man, it appears, 
was a healthy, hearty specimen, possessed 
of what Shakespeare designated in Cardinal 
Wolsey as an unbounded stomach. One 
would take the odds to look at him that he 
could consume hash or fried liver upon the 
same terms, Yet strange to say, this man 
lost thirty pounds during the process, and 
worried down the last quail as if it had been 
an agricultural report or a speech by a 
Congressman, 

We were discussing this singular affair at 
the Arlington, when the honorable delegate 
from Montana called my attention to the 
fact that we had been eating quails, and 
quails on toast at that, all winter, and that 
probably we should continue the quail diet 
so long as the proprietor could purchase 
that delicacy by the barrel. This gave rise 
to a discussion that ended in the philo- 
sophical conclusion that it was the wager 
and not the birds. To test this, however, 
the honorable delegate proposed that we 
should bring to the Arlington a hungry con- 
stituent of his, a man possessed of high dem- 
ocratic principles, no religious prejudices, 
and a good digestion. The honorable dele- 
gate asserted that this singular creature 
lived at a boarding-house, on bull-neck 
beef from immediately back of the horns, 
that was roasted for dinner, and then served 
to the benighted boarders in the morning 
securely hashed. 

The proposition was accepted, and this 
able-bodied young man brought to the Ar- 
lington, with an understanding that he was 
not to be informed as to the object of our 
attention. 

He came, joined our mess, and, although 
quiet in his ways and somewhat shy of our 
conversation, masticated his two quails, one 
on toast at breakfast and the other roasted 
and stuffed at dinner, without hesitation. 
Some little diplomacy had to be exercised 
to get the quails ordered. Perhaps we 
overrated this. Perhaps the able-bodied 
young democrat from Montana would have 
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masticated no end of quails for no end of 
time, had the delicacy been placed before 
him. But we had a wager pending, and this 
created some nervous excitement on our 
part; and to the bystanders it must have 
been as good as a play to see the honorable 
delegate and your editor inveigling that 
unsuspecting youth into eating his quail. 

Unfortunately for us, the fact of the trial 
leaked out, and a general interest, resulting 
in bets, spread over the hotel and extended 
to the gambling resorts of Washington. 
The result was, that the poor young man 
became the observed of all observers. He 
ran the gauntlet of staring eyes in curious 
waiters, and from the moment that he sat 
down until he had masticated his quail, ap- 
petites and eating were suspended. We 
began to dread that some scamp interested 
in a wager would inform our victim. And 
this was aggravated by the robust young man 
from Montana taking to drink. Why he 
did so, unless instigated by the devil or 
some other unknown enemy, we could not 
make out; but before coming to his quail, 
especially before dinner, he would get well 
primed with bad whiskey. The honorable 
delegate from Montana undertook, so inter- 
ested was he in this scientific experiment, 
to keep his able-bodied constituent contin- 
ually in view. He not only kept him at 
work directing franked documents, but had 
a cot put up in his office, and watched him 
to bed with the regularity of a child. 

The last day approached, and there seemed 
to be no abatement in his taste for quail on 
the part of the verdant youth from Montana. 
He didn’t even seem to notice that there 
had been a peculiar sameness in his diet. 
But on the last day, at six P. M., when the 
beautiful dining-room of the Arlington was 
crowded with guests, we had a scene, Our 
victim had escaped from the clutches of his 
honorable representative, but came, I sup- 
pose from force of habit, into the dining- 
room at about six o’clock, drunk as a Sena- 
tor. To our horror he took his seat and 
demanded turkey. The honorable delegate 
and I winked simultaneously at Wade, our 
waiter, and he socn returned with the ever- 
lasting quail. By this time, in spite of our 
frowns and talk by gestures, quite a crowd 
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collected about our table. We had distin- 
guished members of Congress, representa- 
tives of the Navy high in their profession, 
and soldiers who had decorations in the 
shape of scars, all interested in seeing him 
eat this last quail. The pastoral from the 
mountains of Montana was about to carve 
his bird when he suddenly recollected, as a 
drunken man will, that he had ordered 
turkey, and laying down his knife and fork 
he gazed at the waiter with intense wrath, 
saying : 

“Didn’t I order turkey, sir? Didn’t I 
order turkey? Eh? Where is the turkey ?” 

Wade, the waiter, responded with a readi- 
ness for which we internally blessed him : 

“ Dar ain’t no more turkey, sah. Turkey 
all out, sah.”’ 

“ Well, I don’t want any more quail, I 
I have had quail till I’m tired of 
quail. Seems to me there ain’t nothing in 
this house but quail. I got to dreaming 
about quail. Here, take it away and bring 
me something else.” 

The honorable delegate from Montana 
looked at his constituent with great severity 
and said: 

“ My good fellow ! suppose you eat your 
dinner without any more row about it.” 

“Well,’’ responded the poor man, “I 
want my dinner, but quail ain’t dinner. 


tell you. 


Damn. quail !” 

“Well,” said Montana, softening down 
into a persuasive mood, “go on and eat 
your quail or let it alone just as you please. 
But you mustn’t create any disturbance, you 
know, in the dining-room ; and after you 
get through T will order some champagne to 
wash it down. Bunt I want you to eat that 
quail now, since you made a point of it. I 
had rather you would.”’ 

A sudden fit of politeness seized the con- 
stituent, and to our intense satisfaction he 
bolted down the bird with a rapidity never 
before equalled, and when the last morsel 
disappeared a cheer broke out that startled 
him beyond measure. 

Now I have given this long-winded story 
for the moral that is in it. I suppose that 
Mark Twain, our greatest humorist, could 
have written twice twelve articles of the 
most charming character had he been left 
to himself in their’ production. I never 
knew a man who had such a propensity to 
look upon the ludicrous side of things, and 
such an unlimited supply of grotesque fun ; 
but the fact that a department had been 
assigned to him in a magazine, and a world 
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advertised in advance that once a montha 
certain amount of wit and humor would be 
forthcoming, ended by paralyzing his hand 
and drying up all his prolific sources of en- 


tertainment., It was the story of the quail 
over again. 

Now with this fact before me, I wish it 
clearly understood that I am only the pre- 
siding officer of this GALAxY CLUB Room, 
and not, as was Mark before me, the author 
of a department. If, in the thirty days pre- 
ceding the printing, I can gather up from 
other brains enough to make these pages 
entertaining, my efforts will be a success; 
otherwise they will be a failure. 


In the budget for this month, I find the 
following valuable paper from the erudite 
Sarsfield Young : 

SARSFIELD YOUNG'S HINTS ON 

HEALTH. 
are you strong and hearty? 
Does your system glow with the vigor of 
health? Nature intended that it should, 
and if you only followed the innumerable 
Rules for Health which travel through the 
newspapers (and which you should always 
cut out and paste in your hat), you would 
become an ornament to society and nothing 
due the doctor. I can give you a few sug- 
gestions which may save you from an un- 
timely grave and your personal affairs from 
the Probate Office for many years to come. 

First of all, see to it that you start right. 
It is vitally important. Avoid ail hereditary 
taints. Be continually anxious about your- 
self. Remember we are fearfully and won- 
derfully made, and this curious mechanism 
at any moment may get out of repair. It 
may break down altogether. Zhis ts death. 
How much better to subscribe to a health 
journal (only four dollars per annum, with 
a beautiful chromo of Peale’s “Court of 
Death”) and worry through a few years 
longer. 

Be on the lookout for symptoms. They 
generally precede a disease. Consult your 
pulse every half hour, and make sure by 
frequent personal observation that your 
tongue isn’t coated. You should weigh 
yourself at least once a day, though it is not 
necessary to test your lungs more than twice 
a week. Keep your feet and your friend- 
ships warm. 

Food is very important. No man can 
live long without it. That Chinamen suc- 
ceed in doing it, and laying up money be- 
sides, proves nothing. Your food should be 
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taken in moderation, avoiding over-eating, 
to which one is very prone when dining at 
somebody’s else expense ; and equally cau- 
tious not to eat too little, unless you happen 
to occupy a seat at a cheap boarding-house. 
A good, plain, nutritious diet is what you 
want. Mention it to your landlady and 
you'll probably get it. 

I cannot lay down any special rules as to 
what you had better eat. Breadstuffs are 
bad. Never eat bread. The process by 
which the article is rendered light and white 
is very deleterious to the health. Never eat 
hot cakes—nor cold ones. Corn bread is 
fatal. Take to the wheat in grain; carry 
some in your pockets, and chew the food 
nature designed for you. If your teeth are 
bad or you have none, soak the wheat in 
castor oil. Acorns are good for people who 
read “What I- Know about Farming.’ 
Their digestions require something of the 
sort. Eatsoup. Never take four plates of 
soup. Besides being vulgar, it undermines 
the constitution. For breakfast, I should 
say, ham and eggs fried; or, if fried eggs 
don’t agree with you, drop them. Don’t 
hurry your meals, Remember that Rome 
was not built ina day. Don’t be afraid of 
frittering away time at breakfast. Eat them 
with sugar or syrup. For dinner, you want 
something substantial—pork, for example. 
If you choose pork, stick to it right through 
the year ; many a man has built himself up 
in the pork-packing business, And then, 
abrupt changes are dangerous. 

For tea, something very light should be 
taken, such as lobsters and milk, cucumbers 
and ice cream, or cold mince pie, pickles, 
and hard cider. Then for lunch (which is 
to be eaten, of course, immediately before 
going to bed), we have always found plenty 
of sauer krout, Welsh rabbit, pickled wal- 
nuts, saleratus biscuit hot, with London por- 
ter and green tea, very agreeable and sooth- 
ing. 

Never eat so heartily as to have apoplexy 
at the table; it is extremely annoying to the 
rest of the company. Let your board be the 
scene of cheerful, animating, and instructive 
conversation. Mine always is—at least 
when I am there. 

You cannot be too particular about your 
sleep. No man ever succeeded without 
sleep; and many an individual has died 
from the neglect of a few simple rules. I 
knew a man who persisted in sleeping 
across a railroad track night-times, although 
I could have demonstrated to him, by means 
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of diagrams and a copy of the statutes rela- 
tive to the obstruction of railways, that the 
practice was an extremely unhealthy one. 
By and by a train came along so far behind 
time that the conductor refused to make the 
usual stop to take him off. The unfortu- 
nate sleeper wasn’t exactly “hurried into 
eternity’? (they never hurry anything on 
that road), but was pushed in leisurely. His 
administrator swears that the estate is going 
to make a nice thing of it out of the com- 
pany. 

Another instance of imprudence: Mr. A., 
a gentleman of full habit, worked hard all 
the week getting up a corner in wheat. He 
fell into a profuse perspiration. Going to 
church on Sunday, he thoughtlessly slept 
with his pew-door open. He now sleeps in 
the churchyard of his native village. 

Let your bedroom face the rising and set- 
ting sun, and the head of your bedstead 
point to the North Star. You are then in 
sympathy with the great magnetic current 
that belts the earth. Open all the windows 
and doors, and, if practicable, knock a hole 
through the plastering so that you can put 
a steam revolving blower behind it. Fresh 
air never killed anybody yet, except by the 
careless and indiscriminate use of air-guns 
and by the occasional stupidity of the Pneu- 
matic Railway Company’s switchmen. 

Early rising is conducive to health. Al- 
exander the Great rose early—to fame and 
power. He wasn’t much over thirty when 
he died. 

Take plenty of exercise in the open air, 
or in a treadmill, if well ventilated. Joina 
circus. Walking is excellent ; sois running, 
particularly if you can run ahead of your 
ticket. Gymnastics are eminently salubri- 
ous. In any two hotels you can probably 
practise on parallel bars. Rowing opens 
the chest. Sailors row a good deal. You 
must have noticed what large chests they 
have—for their outfits. 

After exercising freely be careful not to 
cool off too suddenly. I am well acquainted 
with a widow whose husband ran two miles 
to a fire (he was very fond of fires), and then 
sat down on a cake of ice to see the fun. It 
cost him his life. A falling beam struck the 
wretched man upon the temple. 

It is a winter day. You have been walk- 
ing briskly. You stand at the corner of a 
street to talk with a friend. He asks you 
to endorse his note, just by way of accom- 
modation. You experience a cold shiv- 
er. Nowonder. Almost any man would, 
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Let your friend take his paper somewhere 
else, while do you go home and clap ona 
mustard plaster. Nature is giving the 
alarm ! 

A lovely young girl danced all night at 
Saratoga and stood by an open window. In 
a few days her father failed for half a mil- 
lion, and she found out how cold the world 
was, 

Your clothing should vary with the ther- 
mometer. If the wind pulls around to a 
cool quarter, invest that cool quarter ina 
pair of thicker socks. Young men should 
guard against tight lacing. 

Bathing is a good thing—a very good 
thing. But take care if you are a lodger 
that you don’t slop over, It may lead toa 
rupture—with your landlady. Rub yourself 
briskly with a coarse towel—it will bring 
you in plenty of new subscribers. Excuse 
me, I mean it will increase your circulation. 

If you perceive a dull feeling in the head 
when you get up in the morning, you will 
very likely have the spotted fever. Make 
your will and give minute instructions for 
your funeral, if you have any peculiar views 
on this strictly personal subject. Then use 
tingture of lobelia and belladonna. You 
will probably begin gradually to sink. Try 
a change of climate. If this has no good ef- 
fect, perhaps it would be well to call in the 
family physician. 

Marry young, accumulate a large for- 
tune, live contentedly to a ripe old age, and 
die with calmness and serenity. This is the 
only way to avoid trouble. People who 
don’t do this make a great mistake. 

SARSFIELD YOUNG. 


THE following pathetic poem is probably 
out of place in this Club-Room. But then 
I have so much space: 


THE MORMON WIDOWER’S LAMENT. 


And she is dead ! and she is dead! 
My multitudinous bride ! 

No more my weary head may rest 
Her many forms beside. 

No more her sixty gentle hands 
Shall fondly rest in mine ; 

No more around her thirty waists 
My loving arm shall twine. 


For she is dead ; and from those eyes 
Of black, and blue, and gray, 

And various intermediate dyes, 
The light has passed away. 

And eighty little orphans’ tears 
Are mingled with mine own, 

And eighty hearts of tender years 
Are motherless and lone. 
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Ten fevers seized her all at once, 
And apoplexy too ; 

With corns, hysterics, and the mumps, 
And dread tic douloureux. 

A dozen doctors made her worse ; 
They physicked and they bled ; 

And though she lived with thirty lives, 
No wonder she is dead ! 


But ere she died, in countless throngs 
Her relatives drew nigh, 

And waded through each other’s tears 
To bid my love good-by. 

Yet even then she thought of me, 
And sought my grief to quell ; 

And summoned me beside her beds 
To say a last farewell. 


“ Good-by, dear John,’’ she feebly said; 
** I’m going soon,” said she; 

* But oh! don’t marry widow Smith, 
And oh! don’t mourn for me. 

For widow Smith is forty fold— 
Too many, far, for you ; 

And she is artful, sly, and bold, 
And quite designing, too. 


“ And, John, don’t leave your flannels off; 
And don’t catch cold, my dear. 

Don’t die of grief, but caimly live ; 
Your children need you here. 

I shall not want you over there, 
I'd rather be alone; 

I’ve had you here quite long enough ; 
You'll stay away, my own?” 


And then she closed her eyes in peace, 
And fell asleep and died ; 

And left me here to mourn her loss, 
My ten times triple bride. 

I know I ought to be resigned— 
I know my tears are rude ; 

But when one’s loss is ¢hirty fold 
He can’t feel fortitude. 


Oh, Mary Anne and so forth Jones, 
Thou wert a model wife ! 

Thy virtues, like thyself, were too, 
Too many for this life. 

There’s no one now to mend my shirts, 
Or hear each infant’s cry ; 

I sew my buttons on alone, 
And sing the lullaby. 


I'll have to marry widow Smith ; 
I can’t get on alone; 
The children need a mother’s care— 
You don’t know how they’ve grown ! 
You left me for a better world, 
Your souls are free from pain ; 
I must relieve my own despair, 
And try my luck again. 
F. W. CLARKE. 


It is with no small complacency and sat- 
isfaction that the Club-Room publishes the 
annexed startling report. If anything is 
needed to assure the public of the stupen- 
dous outlay and gigantic ability with which 
this department is to be conducted, it will 
be more than sufficient to announce the 
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eloquent fact that the subjoined was (with 
true journalistic enterprise) skilfully ab- 
stracted from the desk, in the gallery of the 
H. R., of a reporter of a prominent New 
York daily newspaper, the writer thereof 
having been lulied into a treacherous slum- 
ber by the soothing cadence of the Ku- 
Klux debate. 

[It will be noticed that, fully alive to the 
fact that in reports of this kind the general 
reader seldom remembers more than the 
lines in capitals, this has been arranged 
with especial reference to in this way con- 
veying ata single glance an accurate idea 
of the affairs and opinions as well as the 
exact moral character of the party inter- 
viewed, The report, in brief, appears on 
these pages precisely as it would have done 
on those of the colossal moulder of public 
opinion for which it was originally intended : 


SAN DOMINGO!!! 
—_—o0— 
SECRETARY BOUTWELL INTERVIEWED |! 
mae 
RICH DEVELOPMENTS !! 
-0- 


WASHINGTON, April, 1871. 
Editor : 

As instructed from headquarters, I called 
at Mr. Boutwell’s house at 6:30 this morn- 
ing. As I ascended the steps, I observed a 
“Moon” reporter, disguised (though not 
much) as a scavenger, in close conversation 
with the cook at the basement door, which 
at once revealed the tremendous efforts 
that were being made to anticipate the 
’s enterprise on this important occa- 








sion. 

In order to avoid any unnecessary delay, 
I followed the servant up stairs, as usual, 
and learning that the Secretary was in his 
bath-room, I immediately proceeded thither. 
As the object of'my visit was to ascertain if 
there were any grounds for the apparently 
too well-founded suspicion of his complicity 
in the movement to depreciate 

SAN DOMINGO REAL ESTATE, 
I was not surprised to observe an involun- 
tary start as I entered, and which I at once 
regarded as 
A SIGNIFICANT SIGN !! 

Mr. B—— indignantly denied that he 
ever returned the umbrella he borrowed 
from the French Minister last fall, as an 
expression of sympathy, although he ad- 
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mitted that his wife regarded the dresses 
made by 
THE FRENCH WITH FAVOR ! 


He contradicted the rumor that he was 
endeavoring to quietly accumulate an im- 
mense fortune by always sending his lunch- 
kettle home from the Department wrapped 
in a $10,000 bond. He made this refuta- 
tion with seeming composure, but I thought 
I detected a 

SUSPICIOUS SHUDDER!!! 
as he turned on the cold shower a few mo- 
ments afterward. The Secretary said that 
he had been very closely confined all winter 
at the office, in preparation for marketing 
the new loan. On my suggesting that a 
sample set sent to my address might result 
in securing my family custom, he 

APPEARED TO HESITATE ! 
and made the equivocal answer that he 
“would think about it.” He went on to 
say that he was very much in need of rest 
from the cares and annoyances of his posi- 
tion, and hoped to shortly be able to 

STEAL A LITTLE!!! 

vacation. With much confusion, he admit- 
ted that he had been detected by a New 
York reporter in 

KISSING MRS, BOUTWELL ! 
but that, on his promising to be more dis- 
creet in future, he had been positively as- 
sured that the matter should be 


HUSHED UP FOR THE PRESENT ! ! 


Mr. Boutwell emphatically contradicted 
the wide-spread impression that the superb 
Roman toga he invariably wears, and which 
is a keepsake from his great-grandmother, 
was recently stolen from his 

BACK ENTRY! 
by two desperate burglars, or that he had 
offered a reward for the apprehension of 
any such 
GUILTY COUPLE!!! 


He insisted that the story of his having, 

about a week before his appointment, 
PAWNED HIS OVERCOAT ! 
for the purpose of presenting Mrs. Grant 
with a photograph album, originated alto- 
gether in the fact that he occasionally played 
billiards, and his preference for the 
THREE-BALL GAME ! 

He desired me to contradict the common 
idea that his reason for having his meals 
respectively at the hours of 
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7:30, 5:20, AND 10:40 
is because he is proud of his position, which 
disavowal will go for precisely what it is 
worth with a discriminating and impartial 
public, enlightened as it is by your own 
AsKAROS Dopp. 

LATER—7:32 P. M.—On revising the 
above, I am astonished to find that I had 
forgotten about the San Domingo matter. 
However, as the Secretary is to attend the 
theatre this evening, I am off at once to se- 
cure the next seat to his. Yours for com- 
plimentaries and more foolscap, A. D. 

STILL LATER—1I:14 A. M.—Have just re- 
turned from Mr. Boutwell’s. I had a very 
satisfactory additional re-cross-examination 
of him at the theatre, although for some 
reason he did not seem to enjoy the per- 
formance, and left after the second act. 
However, I rode up to his house on the 
box with the driver. Through the speak- 
ing-tube in the roof the Secretary explained 
that his only connection with the matter in 
question was that he had once hazarded the 
remark that, although he did not have 
much faith in Alaska’s proving a valuable 
acquisition, he had 

LOTS IN SAN DOMINGO !!!! 

This is all very well, coming from one 
who has only to drink large quantities of 
bad whiskey to become, while in office, the 
most 

BLOATED BONDHOLDER ! ! 
in the country. But it is not by such shad- 
owy subterfuges that he may hope to elude 
that sleuth-hound of the press who is still 
ON HIS TRACK!!! 
and whose native modesty alone prevents 
him from again signing himself 
ASKAROS Dopp. 


CASABIANCA, done in pigeon English, is 
too good tu be lost, and here it is: 
CASABIANCA. 
That boy he stop topside that night, 
All man have chop chop makee whilo ; 
He see that fire—he shine so blight, 
Too muchee man hab makee spilo. 


He number one handsome—allo same Joss, 
Spose he wanchee—he can talkee 

That piecee typhoon welly cluss, 
That typhoon quick he makee walkee, 


Bimeby that boy he wanchee go, 
That fire he blun he littee hand ; 
He fader no have talkee so, 
He makee die downside—how oan? 


He sing out large—“ Hi, fader, hi: 
This pidgin finish-wanchee whilo !’’ 
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No sabe he hab makee die, 
And no can hear he piecee chilo. 


“ Hi, fader! ’’ one teem more he cly, 

“ My wanchee go—what for no can? ”— 
That gun just now he bobbely high, 

That fire he come, he no hear man. 


He facee now, he catch that hot, 
He tailee too commencee blun ; 
He look all side, no man hab got, 
He no got fear but wanchee fun. 
And one more teem he cly so stlong, 
“‘ What fashion ! my no likee he!” 
That fire he catchee all along, 
He blun that junk! He blunee he. 


All side that junk hab got that fire, 
He go that bamboo, catch that sail, 

Chop chop he makee walkee higher, 
That boy he lookee allo same pale. 

Hi yah! what ting! He makee bust! 
That boy galah, my no can see? 

What side hab walkee ?—allo same dust— 
Look—see that wind—he catchee he ! 


THE MABILLE AND MAJESTY. 

A LOUNGER enters the club-room of 
THE GALAXY with an instructive reminis 
cence of Paris in its imperial days : 

From a Letter (dated 1867) Found in Broadway. 

I ADMIRE Paris, notwithstanding it seems 
to be made up almost entirely of foreigners 
who were born and reared there and cannot 


speak a word of Christian English, and yet 
are lacking in reverence for people who can 
—I admire Paris; but in my opinion the 
ways of its citizens are not what they ought 
to be. However, I do not wish to speak 
particularly of these unless, further along, 


my feelings should drive me to it. I only 
wish to speak in a plain, unpretending way, 
of some unimportant things that came under 
my notice in that curious city where the 
weather is so peculiar that the presidents 
all sour before their terms are up, and turn 
to emperors. 

I wished to see the Emperor very much ; 
because I had read a good deal about em- 
perors, but I had never seen one. I called 
at his house several times, but they always 
said he was not at home. It seemed to me 
a little scandalous that the head of a great 
government should be out so much; but I 
thought I would not speak of it as it was not 
really any business of mine. I left my ad- 
dress with the soldier at the door the last 
time I went, and told him to ask the Em- 
peror to dropin. I said I was not of an 
austere disposition, but wished to be sociable, 
But he never came, It may have been that 
the soldier did not understand what I said 
because the generality of those French peo. 
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ple are very ignorant. They speak their 
own language very well, but they hardly 
understand it at all. It does not look well 
in me to make such a strong assertion as 
that may be, but then I tried them fre- 
quently, and I know, 

When I learned that the Emperor was 
out so much, I inquired where it was that 
he spent his time chiefly, and was informed 
that he went usually in the evening, to an 
aristocratic place of resort called the Fardin 
Mabille. 

Naturally I proceeded thither. There 
was music ; the place was brilliantly lighted ; 
there was a multitude of ladies and gentle- 
men present, They were preparing to 
dance. While I was looking about for the 
Emperor, a gentleman asked me if I wished 
to dance. I said I would like it, certainly, 
but that I was a stranger and not acquainted 
with any of the nobility present. He smiled, 
and said the French nobility were exceed- 
ingly affable and obliging, and that he 
would be happy to introduce me to a lady 
of high rank and varied accomplishments, 
who would dance with me if I desired her 
to do so, Then he presented me to the 
young Duchess d’Asafcetida. I had never 
stood face to face with a Duchess before, 
and therefore I felt diffident and ill at ease. 
This graceful creature divined my case at 
once, and cured it. Within two or three 
minutes she made me feel perfectly at home 
—more than at home, I may say. I never 
knew a woman so easy to get acquainted 
with as she was. It must require high cul- 
tivation to give one such self-possession as 
hers. But I suppose those upper ranks of 
society are a school wherein one learns that 
more surely and more reliably than anywhere 
else. I have studied the work called “ Eti- 
quette for Gentlemen ” carefully, but some- 
how I always forget what it says I must do 
when I get in close quarters, where I partic- 
ularly need to know. This Duchess smiled 
upon me in the most encouraging way ; and 
then she tapped me on the shoulder again, 
and looked up into my face and charmed 
away all my distress with a burst of cheery 
laughter that was full of happiness and 
garlic. There would have been ecstacy in 
either alone ; there was intoxication in the 
two combined. Next she took my arm, 
still keeping her fan fluttering and beating 
time, and still uttering that fragrant laughter. 
And next she put her arm around my neck. 
This was somewhat unexpected, I may say. 
It made me feel blissfully uncomfortable. I 
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enjoyed it, but at the sane time I was afraid 
it would attract attention. I intimated as 
gently as I could, that the Grand Duke her 
father might be in the crowd somewhere ; 
but she only laughed more odorously than 
ever. There was a bare suspicion in my 
mind that he might want me to breakfast 
with him on pistols and coffee ; I do not 
mind coffee ; I like it in fact, but I do not 
consider that it improves it to mix it with 
hardware, I hinted to the Duchess that the 
other nobility about us might make remarks. 
That remark appeared to delight her. She 
did not understand English very well, and 
she must have thought I was trying to say 
something humorous, for she received it 
with one of those peculiar laughs of hers that 
was perfectly smothering. I often make 
the most sparkling jokes without finding it 
out until somebody laughs, and then of 
course I know enough to keep still and let 
it be supposed that it was a deliberate intent 
on my part to be funny. May be you have 
done that yourself While I was trying to 
think what the exact words were that I had 
said, this Duchess said, ‘“‘Come!” and 
dashed away from me. The music had 
struck up furiously. The crowd closed up 
to our set and walled it in on every side. I 
never had seen so much curiosity displayed 
in a mere quadrille by disinterested parties 
before. Dukes and duchesses were pranc- 
ing to and fro in the dance with an energy 
of purpose and an extravagance of gesture 
that made the war-dances I used to see 
among the painted savages of the Rocky 
Mountains seem poor and trifling, almost. 
My excitement blazed up handsomely. I 
glanced across—my partner was just turning 
—she miscalculated the length of her limbs, 
and lifted her dress accordingly—she came 
prancing over—I sallied forth to meet her, 
and when we were within a yard of each 
other, I wish I may never be believed again 
if she did not kick the hat off my head. I 
stooped to pick it up, and a noble aristocrat 
fell over me; others fell over him—men and 
women both—and I never saw such a chaos 
of struggling limbs and frantic drapery since 
the benches broke down at the circus when 
I was a boy.. It was pure good fortune that 
nobody got hurt. When I got out I went 
to my place at the head of the quadrille and 
staid there. I had lost confidence. This 
dance was too frononcé for me, as we say 
among the Comanches. It had peculiarities 
about it that were new and unexpected. I 
had seen plenty of quadrilles in my time but 
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I had never seen one with the variations be- 
fore. The Duchess resumed her mad career, 
like the rest. The first time she halted by 
my side for a moment I whispered to her 
to calm her gushing spirits ; not to meddle 
with her dress ; and for public opinion’s sake, 
nottostepsohigh. Isaidshe could get over 
just as much ground at a more moderate gait ; 
and besides the noble Grand Duke her father 
might happen along at any moment. I might 
as well have talked to the wind. She only 
laughed that characteristic laugh of hers, that 
silvery laugh that I could recognize anywhere, 
if I was to leeward, and then bending a little, 
she seized up the sides of her apparel with 
both hands, began to jerk it ina violent and 
disorderly manner this way and that, threw 
her magnificent head back and skipped furi- 
ously away on an Irish jig step, all excitement, 
wild hilarity, distracted costume, frenzied 
motion ! a spectacle to sear the eyeballs and 
astonish the soul of a hermit! And when 
she reached the centre she snatched her 
cumbering dresses free and launched a kick 
at the head of a tall nobleman that fairly 
loosened the scalp on top of his head! The 
words of the comedy came into my mind, 
and I said, “ What can she mean by such 
conduct as those ?”’ 

The other ladies, and the gentlemen, 
danced just as she did. Each sex seemed 
to have only one object in view—to outdo 
its opposite in violence of action and eccens 
tricity of conduct. If I had not known that 
these people were the flower of the French 
nobility, I could have believed that they 
had begun their education in a gymnasium 
and graduated in acircus. When the dance 
was concluded, I asked the Duchess if she 
wished her carriage called (candidly, I 
hoped she did), but she bridled up and said 
certainly not—she wished to go to the bar 
and takeadrink! Isighed, but submitted ; 
for I perceived by the evidences around me 
that it was the custom of the country. I pray 
that mine may never reach such degrada- 
tion as this. When we had finished drinking 
I spoke of my anxiety to get acquainted with 
the Emperor, and the Duchess pointed him 
out at once, and ran and whispered to him. 
Both then approached me, and I was glad to 
see by their familiar conduct toward each 
other that theirs was no cold courtly ac- 
quaintanceship, but that they were cordial 
friends. She introduced me ; then she kissed 
the Emperor, and after that she almost 
frightened me out of my senses by kissing me 
also. These French people are very 
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Frenchy. In another moment the giddy 
girl was spinning through the multitude in 
a dizzy waltz with a person whose appear- 
ance would have been against him in acom- 
pany where he was not known. 

The Emperor of the French isa very slen- 
der young man of perhaps twenty-eight years 
of age. Hewears a hat of the kind called 
“stovepipe,” wrapped with crape half way 
up to the crown ; it sits jauntily on the side of 
hishead. He wears very thin side-whiskers, 
and a moustache that is hardly perceptible. 
He uses an eye-glass, that hangs to his but- 
ton-hole by a string. His coat, upon the 
occasion of my introduction, was exceed- 
ingly bob-tailed, and his vest was vastly too 
large for him, and was buttoned clear to the 
throat ; nothing was visible about his neck 
but a green-striped silk neckerchief, which 
encircled it several times, and was tied in a 
little hazel-nut of a hard knot which had 
shifted considerably to the left side. The 
Emperor is one of the most spider-legged 
Frenchmen that can be found in this nation 
of spider-legged people; he wears panta- 
loons of a broad plaid pattern wrought in 
stripes of green and black; and when he 
stands in his favorite attitude, with his feet 
well apart and his hands on his hips, his 
legs curve backward, showing no knee, and 
he has something of the appearance of be- 
ing on stilts that are warped. He drinks a 
good deal, and although it is an indelicate 
thing to say about an Emperor, his clothes 
are seedy and mottled with polished grease 
spots; he smells unpleasantly, and his face 
has a swollen and beery aspect. But he 
has one lovable quality which somehow 
seemed to me in those days to transcend all 
other virtues : he speaks English like a na- 
tive. 

The Emperor— 

But no more of the Emperor, for there is 
a touch of sadness in my memories of him. 
He borrowed my money and my watch that 
night, and told me to come to the Tuileries 
in the morning and get them. Which [ tried 
todo; but the old plan of an obstructing 
soldier and a “ Not at home” had been re- 
sumed conveniently enough, and the Em- 
peror of the French retains my property to 
this day. I have gradually come to look 
upon him as an imperial fraud. 


A NIGHT OF HORROR, 
A NEW Western town, but lately reclaimed 
from the wilderness, where the houses are 
few, mean, and ugly; the streets mud or 
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dust; the trees destroyed, and the general 
appearance one of poverty struggling with 
heavy obstacles ; where the wolves run the 
mail in ahead of time, and night is made 
hideous by a tailor practising on a flute— 
this is a good place to get away from. 

If speculative humanity has seized on 
such a spot for a country-seat, the general 
hideousness of the place is aggravated by a 
court-house. The American mind, with a 
turn for court-house architecture, is re- 
markable for its informal sameness. A 
square brick edifice, two stories in height, 
is surmounted by a steeple that resembles 
a vinegar cruet of gigantic proportions. It 
were a Curious study to trace to its source 
this singular court-house architectural in- 
sanity. [I have a strange belief that it 
originated in New Jersey. I don’t know 
where this infatuation of mine came from, 
but it is strong in my mind that the county 
court-house was got up by Jersey people, 
and spread like the small-pox or other con- 
tagious diseases. After a time some culti- 
vated people, driven to madness, surrepti- 
tiously burn the court-house. All these 
ancient monstrosities are burned. 

Next to this legal structure in dismal un- 
sightliness is the “hotel.” This is a frame 
building on a corner, with a sign and horse 
trough infront. ‘The sign resembles an old- 
fashioned gallows. Generally a huge painted 
board swings creakingly to the cross-beam. 
On windy nights lodgers at these taverns 
have been known to get drunk or commit 
suicide to escape the creaking. These signs 
ought to be collected and placed in the 
rotunda at Washington, catalogued as Trum- 
bull, Powell, and other distinguished histori- 
cal painters, who begin their career paint- 
ing signs, and leave in the public mind the 
painful regret that they did not end with 
that useful employment. A rude porch 
sometimes faces these taverns, where the 
hostler (who is generally both landlord and 
“ boots ”) gets drunk with the postmaster or 
argues politics with the lawyer and doctor. 
The whole place is suggestive of sour milk 
and vermin, with a dead certainty of weak 
coffee, strong butter, hot heavy bread, and 
tough steaks fried in lard and flavored with 
old moccasin. 

During much of the year the town seems 
deserted, and “the solitary horseman,”’ 
spoken of by the late G. P. R. James, who 
rides wearily into indigestion and a fearful 
night, and hastens away in the morning, has 
a fair inventory taken of all his personal 
effects by every man, woman, and child of 
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the village. He is bantered to “swap 
horses ’’ by two-thirds of the population be- 
fore he can get away. 

During court week, however, this is 
changed. All the farmers in the vicinity 
come to town with their wives, daughters, 
and blooded horses, to purchase, sell, culti- 
vate lawsuits, and settle okl quarrels. Law- 
yers from the adjoining county towns meet 
and prosecute their mild pursuits, while 
suitors and jurors swell the crowd. This 
is a lively time for the retail dealers in 
“stores ” where hardware, dry-goods, books, 
and stationery, with allspice, pepper, salt, 
and soap, are dealt out by officious clerks 
“in store clothes,’? who chaff the girls, 
patronize the mothers, measure off calico, or 
weigh out butter. 

Into such a town as this, and during 
court week, I once rode on horseback at the 
end of a weary day, passed in a continuous 
mud-hole, studded with stumps and orna- 
mented with logs, that a benighted country 
called a road. Night had already closed 
in, and I was guided to the hotel by the 
thousand and one boys of the place, and the 
noise issuing from the bar-room, no less 
beastly and disagreeable. I found the land- 
lord shut up in a corner pen, dealing out 
liquid insanity to his customers. To my 
request for supper and a bed he responded 
that I could eat my fill, but there was not 
a bed unengaged or not occupied in the 
house. I persisted, until the wretch in- 
formed me that there was “a feller” in 
number six occupying a double bed, and I 
could “roll in there’’ if so minded. 

It was dismal, but my only hope; so 
after the evening indigestion I climbed the 
rough stairs to number six. I was told by 
the landlord to walk in without knocking, 
and did so. , 

It was a cheerless room, without carpet 
upon the floor, or curtains to shut out the 
blank night of the windows that seemed to 
stare blindly in on one, and wink as the can- 
die flared in the wind. I found my com- 
panion measuring off his dreams by snores, 
and undressing “ rolled in,” as the landlord 
had suggested. My stranger turned over 
with something between a growl anda grunt, 
as I crept to his side. 

Tired as I was, I could not sleep. The 
bed-tick felt as if it were stuffed with grass- 
hoppers, and the pillows were of the sort 
to slip up one’s nose in the night, and be 
sneezed out some time during the day. Be- 
sides this, my bedfellow snored abomina!'y. 
It sounded like a giant trying to blow “ Old 


” 
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Hundred”’ through a tin horn, without 
knowing exactly how. I bore this infliction 
as long as I could, and at last gave my 
friend a dig in the ribs, exclaiming at the 
same time: 

“T say.” 

“ Hillo—sh—what is it ?’’ he asked, ina 
confused way. 

“TI am sorry to disturb you, but I think 
it my duty to inform you that I walk in my 
sleep.” 

“ Well, walk.” 

“My Christian friend, I am well aware 
that this is a free country, and if a man 
wishes to walk in his sleep there is no con- 
stitutional provision to prevent him. But I 
wish to remark that if I do walk, you had 
better not interfere with me.” 

“Oh! walk ; I won’t say a word about it.” 

“Well, don’t. When addressed or in- 
terfered with, I am apt to get furious. I 
nearly brained a poor man with a dog-iron 
the other night.” 

“The devil you did!” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Well, I’ll be blowed! That’s rather 
disagreeable. A fellow might, under an im- 
pulse, blurt out something to you.” 

‘“* Better not.” 

“No, I should think not.” 

A long pause followed this. At last the 
now wide-awake lodger asked abruptly : 

“ Did you notice my hat on the floor?” 

“TI believe I did.” 

“Tf you walk, you know, I’d rather you 
wouldn’t step in it.”’ 

“ Tll bear that in mind.” 

After another pause he again asked : 

‘Did you notice that door on the left ?” 

“T saw a door on my left.” 

“ Well, if you walk, I’d advise you not to 
go out there. It opens on a porch, only the 
porch hasn’t been built, and it’s twenty feet 
down into the stable-yard.”’ 

“‘T don’t believe I shall walk out of that 
door.” 

“ Don’t think I would if I walked much,”’ 

I supposed my inquisitive friend was 
dropping into a sleep, when he again broke 
out: 

“T say, you did really brain a man with a 
dog-iron ?” 

“T tried pretty hard.” 

Then came in a silence that was not 
broken. After a little while I heard my 
bedfellow creeping softly from the other 
side of the bed. I could hear him feeling 
about for his hat and his clothes. Then I 
had the satisfaction that the door had closed 
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softly on my retreating tormentor. I rolled 
over and slept the sleep of innocence. 

The next morning on descending to 
breakfast I found an old friend seated at the 
table. We had not met for years. After a 
cordial greeting, I said: 

“ Are you stopping here ?”’ 

“TI have been trying. But I am nearly 
dead. I slept ona bench in the bar-room 
amid a lot of drunken brutes, who sang 
Bingo for wagers of drink all night.” 

“ Could you get no bed?” 

“ Yes, I had a double bed to myself, when 
that stupid ass of a landlord sent up a crazy 
fellow, who walked and struck out with dog- 
irons.” 

‘Good heavens, Gillespy, was that you?” 

“And D , you don’t mean to say that 
you served me that infernal trick?” 

It was a case that called for diplomatic ex- 
planation, 


Aas! how sad is the lesson of these 
plaintive verses by Hugh Howard : 


TIMELY WARNING. 
FLAME-RED in the tender blue gloaming, 
The summer moon rose from the sea ; 
Soft waves on the pebbles were foaming, 
Soft wind from the west fluttered free. 

The hour was divinely romantic 
With evening’s most exquisite spell, 
And far away loomed the gigantic 
Multitudinous-windowed hotel. 


Since sunset we two had been strolling, 

Each pleased with the nearness of each; 
Attuned to the waves’ pearly rolling 

Was all our smvoth murmurous speech. 
Faint echoes of waltzes entrancing 

Came borne from the ball-room’s hot glare, 
But we found it delight more than dancing 

To flirt in the fresh dewy air. 


Her toilet, neat, tasteful, capricious, 
Had charms that escaped not my note, 
And chiefly one charm—a delicious 
Great peach-colored rose at her throat. 
Her style, like her dress, lacked the stigma 
Of anything prudish or slow, 
And her hair was a golden enigma 
Of ringiet and braid and roudeax. 


Now I, who am full nine-and-twenty, 
Have reached that void epoch in life 
Which claims, spite of health, peace and, plenty, 
The crowning content of a wife. 
And somehow just then, waxing stronger, 
A voice in my bosom arose : 
** Don’t stupidly beat any longer 
Round Robin Hood’s barn, but propose.” 


The fondest of language was waiting 
At uttermost tip of my tongue ; 
A final farewell to debating 
My mood had impulsively fiung. 
I glanced at her costume Parisian, 
Her bright eyes, her glimmering head, 
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When, vague as the voice of a vision, 
It seemed that a second voice said : 


“One moment consider, ere wildly 
You rush to your doom, reckless man, 
Who purpose in married joy wildly 
To finish your days’ fated span. 
The girl at your elbow is clever, 
Fair, charming, as any one knows ; 
But the girl at your elbow was never 
Designed for domestic repose. 


“ She luoks with serene expectation 
On all that your love will confer, 
Which means, at the least calculation, 

Unspeakable comforts to her. 
Believe it, her hopes are noi humble, 

She gives pleasant fancy free play ; 
Already in dreams she hears rumble 

The wheels of her costly cougé. 


“ Already in dreams, too, she blazes 
With jewels at dinner and ball, 
Her wardrobe’s kaleidoscope-phases 
The marvel and envy of all. 
Ah, soon she shall teach you your purse meant 
Far more than its lord ever will, 
This beautiful human disbursement, 
This flesh-and-blood milliner’s bill. 


“ Be prudent while yet you are able: 
Remember your bachelor room, 
Its pipe-loaded, rubbish-piled table, 
Its floor nearly virgin to broom ; 
Remember your fine relaxation, 
Your infinite freedom and ease ; 
Remember your Cclub’s fascination, 
Your brandy-and-ice when you please. 


“Think, then, of the wearisome burden 
Which bores the respected grandee 

Who bears, without profit or guerdon, 
A social Old Man of the Sea ; 

His life of restrainment and stricture, 
His death to convivial bliss. 

O rash man, look here on this picture 
(As Hamlet remarks) and on this!” 


The singular voice being ended, 
My impulse was ended as well, 

And presently backward we wended 
Our way to the monstrous hotel. 

But once from my charmer delivered, 
Alone in the moonlight at last, 

I smoked a cadafta and shivered 
With thoughts of the peril just past ! 





THE BEARER OF DESPATCHES. 


Justice has never been done to the 
bearer of despatches. The bearer of des- 
patches is a man of great importance in his 
own estimation, and ranks with governor of 
a State, judge of a county court, or briga- 
dier-general. When an American travels 
in Europe, he starts out with a sole-leather 
trunk of great weight, no end of ill-fitting 
clothes, and a document from the State De- 
partment that certifies to the world that, by 
the confidence reposed in him by the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, he has been se- 
lected as bearer of despatches. When I 
first went abroad, we had sixteen bearers 
of despatches on board. They were all ex- 
ceedingly sea-sick, and in the intervals of 
deadly nausea studied the French language. 
Your bearer of despatches always pure 
chases an “ Ollendorff,” and pursues his 
studies when the vessel leaves port. The 
more a man studies Ollendorff, the less he 
will know about the French language. 

For three years I remained abroad in a 
diplomatic capacity. The late Judge Ma- 
son of Virginia was Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of St. Cloud, and did nothing but a great 
deal of solemnity, and I assisted him. Of 
course, being only a Secretary of Legation, I 
did not try on the solemnity much. When 
the old Judge had the misfortune to go down 
in an attack of apoplexy, and remain for nine 
months, I became Chargé d’Affaires—that 
is, I was in charge of affairs—and I could 
have put all the affairs up my nose without 
sneezing. I tried the solemnity when I 
became Chargé, and failed dismally. It was 
so exceedingly ludicrous to put on a court 
suit, stuffed out before like a wet nurse and 
out behind like a butty-tailed rooster, with 
a cocked hat that you couldn’t keep on 
your head, and a dress sword that you 
couldn’t keep from getting between your 
legs, and march around letting on that you 
were Minister. 

I had in this capacity, however, an op- 
portunity to study the bearer of despatches, 
and I made several. One of these was an 
old gentleman from my native town, of the 
name of Mulberry Perkins. He was a 
tall, stoop-shouldered, queer sort of a cus- 
tomer, who seemed to have come into this 
world of ours through a mistake, and was 
bothered all the time to know what to do 
with his legs and arms. Having accumu- 
lated quite a fortune, however, through 
steamboating, he determined to make the 
tour of Europe, and so turned up in Paris. 

After exhausting that beautiful city, he de- 
sired to visit Switzerland, where he under- 
stood that they crossed the mountains on 
camels, and go up the Rhine, he said, to 
Rome. To accomplish this he had been in- 
formed that it was necessary to have a cou- 
rier, and, in accordance with his American 
notion, he immediately advertised for one in 
“Galignani’s Messenger.” ‘The result was 
that during the morning he had from one to 
two hundred fellows about his door in re- 
sponse to his demand. These he would ex- 
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amine until wearied and disgusted, and then 
march around to the Legation with the whole 
body at his heels, to have the Secretary assist 
him. I suggested various trials by which to 
settle on the selection of a courier, such as 
seeing who jumped the highest, the fellow 
who could run the fastest, the stronger one in 
a tussle ; and having exhausted these and de- 
come tired of the sport, I told old Mulberry 
that he didn’t want a courier; that what he 
did want was a passport as a bearer of de- 
spatches ; that wealthy Americans didn’t 
travel with couriers any more, they travelled 
with despatches ; that I would accredit him 
as such to all the courts “of Europe, giving 
him the title of General Mulberry Perkins ; 
and I instructed him to purchase a sword 
and strap it to his trunk, and in case he got 
into any difficulty to exhibit the passport, 
and if that didn’t relieve him to draw his 
sword and slash away. Thus armed and 
equipped, old Mulberry left Paris, and I 
heard no more of him until the fall, when 
the late John Van Buren appeared in Paris 
on one of his eccentric rambles upon the 
Continent. While sitting in the Legation 
one day he suddenly broke out with a ques- 
tion : 

“I say, P., who is General Mulberry 
Perkins? I can’t find any such name as 
that upon the Army Register.” 

“Of course not,’’ I responded; “he is a 
general steamboat agent. A great deal 
better than any fellow you will find in the 
Army Register.” 

“Well,” said he, “he is a queer old 
customer. The first day I saw him, we 
were sitting in a hotel, when a diligence 
drove up, and an old fellow got out, and 
coming around upon the sidewalk, sang out 
to the guard on top: 

“ ¢Donnez moi—my carpet-sack.’ 

“Seeing that no attention whatever was 
paid to him, he reiterated the femand. 

“*Donnez moi—my carpet-sack, —— 
you, don’t you understand your own lan- 
guage?’ 

“The oath brought a couple of English 
trunks down upon his head. The man 
could not understand the command pre- 
cisely, but he recognized the oath as being 
of English origin, and so he threw down all 
the baggage of British subjects that he 
had on top the diligence. The old gentle- 
man hurried into the house, and, looking 
over the assembly in the room, suddenly 
selected my father [Martin Van Buren,] and, 
going up to him, abruptly said : 

“Do you speak English?’ 
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“¢ Yes, sir,’ responded the old gentle- 
man. 

“Do you speak French ?’ 

“¢ A little.’ 

“* Well, come out here. I want you to 
get down my carpet-sack. I can’t make 
the confounded fellows understand me.’ 

“The old gentleman got up very good- 
naturedly, and acted as interpreter until 
that valuable article could be secured and 
brought in. Returning to the sitting-room, 
he put down his carpet-sack and said to my 
father : 

“* Why, you speak very good English.’ 

“*T ought to,’ was the response, ‘for I 
was born and brought up in the United 
States.’ 

“*Why, you don’t say so? 
know what I took you for ?’ 

“* No,’ 

“* Why, a Dutchman.’ 

““* Well, you are not so far wrong,’ re- 
sponded my father, laughing good-na- 
turedly. ‘In the town where I come from 
they always call me a Dutchman. 

“*Ah! Well, where did you come 
from ?’ 

* ¢Kinderhook, New York.’ ”’ 

Now, it was a peculiarity of the venera- 
ble Perkins to know somebody in every 
place he happened to hear of, and on this 
occasion he said ponderingly to himself : 

“¢*Kinderhook? Kinderhook? Why, I 
know somebody in Kinderhook. Why, 
yes, Martin Van Buren came from Kinder- 
hook. Do you know Martin Van Buren?’ 

“Well, I don’t know,’ was the re- 
sponse: ‘I sometimes thought that I didn’t 
know him.’ 

“* Well, how was he when you saw him 
last ?”’ 

“«* He looked pretty well when he shaved 
this morning.’ 

“ An expression of puzzled astonishment 
broke out about the eyes of the troubled 
carpet-bag owner, and gradually spread over 
his intellectual countenance. Turning at 
last, with a face beaming with delight, he 
said : 

“* Why, you that little cuss, Martin Van 
Buren? Iam Mulberry Perkins, and I am 
devilish glad to make your acquaintance.’ ”’ 


Do you 


OUR ST. DOMINGO LETTER. 
CORRESPONDENTS of the Club Room 
have been engaged at all the principal capi- 
tals of the world. There is room, however, 
this month, for only our enterprising St, 
Domingo representative : 
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SAMANA, April 1, 1871. 
Dear Galaxy Club-Room: 

However the pretended withdrawal of 
Brother Twain to private life may have af 
fected your American readers, it has not de- 
ceived for a single moment your Caribbean 
subscribers. We can see at a glance 
that manifest destiny indicates the speedy 
advent of the great humorist in Dominica. 
Our soil is peculiarly adapted to his mode 
of farming ; a splendid field is here opened 
to him for the production of glittering sub- 
stantives, polished off by scintillating adjec- 
tives ; tropical crops of “ obtrusive imbecili- 
ties,” “enthusiastic frauds,” “ ghastly witti- 
cisms”’ may be gathered from our trees 
and vines bysimply shaking them. He has 
not yet arrived, but imagination pictures him 
urging his Egyptian Pegasus over our moun- 
tain bridle-paths, in the footsteps of the 
worthy Commissioners by whom we have 
Ben Wade—and not found wanting. We 
can see him already investigating with sa- 
tiric solemnity the flag-raising phenomenon 
of the interior, interviewing our enthusiastic 
annexationists, and joining in our sports and 
customs. We feel the need of some one 
who understands agriculture to develop the 
resources of our country; some one who 
has studied it like Twain or Greeley. I need 
not say how we will welcome the man whose 
innocent veneration for Christopher Colum- 
bo and whose pathetic reflections at the 
tomb of Adam fit him to sympathize with 
the genius of our institutions. I hereby 
volunteer to act as chaperon for Mark when 
he arrives among us, and I intend to im- 
prove on his former Fergusons, The first 
thing he may see here will be, perhaps, 
some native on a placid bust, speaking only 
of annexing your United States to this glo- 
rious republic. Our manners and customs 
will next claim his attention. Our national 
game is the classic cock-fight ; it is fostered 
by the present Government. Our Minister 
of the Interior is conceded to be the best 
chicken manager in the country, but as a 
weigher and sharpener he is, perhaps, infe- 
rior tothe Governor. These athletic games 
serve to keep up the military ardor of our 
fierce but patriotic soldiers. Our armament 


has been selected with two objects in view: 
to awe the enemy and to keep our ranks 
open for promotions. There is always an 
absorbing uncertainty as to which end of a 
musket may prove most fatal. This tries 
the endurance of our troops, and prevents 
camp life from getting too monotonous, 
The enemy carry more impartially destruc- 
tive weapons than ourselves. Our tactics 
are to surprise them and then leave them to 
their fate. Every time they rush to arms 
their ranks are decimated. 

I shall keep dark on the voudoo while 
Twain is here; he doesn’t seem to believe 
in much of anything, and he might be icon- 
oclastic even on religion. 

Petroleum abounds here, mostly in the 
solid form ; the only difficulty is in freezing 
it down to the liquid state. The following 
is an analysis of some from my plantation, 
made by Sefior Dr. José Sangfrauda : 

2 Mn. O2. 

1A. P., Al. 

1 Chol. 

6 Extractive. 

I am not acquainted with chemistry my- 
self, but that 2 Mn. O2. evidently stands for 
peroxide of missionary, and this view is 
corroborated by Sangfrauda, who writes 
that it was probably deposited along with 
the Chol. during the carboniferous era. 
There were probably missionaries here then, 
and doubtless they were pianted pretty 
freely. I wish Sangfrauda had said what 
Chol was. Cholesterine is a constituent of 
oils, but I am satisfied that ¢47s means 
cholera. You perceive that 1 A. P., Al. 
(assassinated presidents and alcohol) are 
united in equal proportions; this proves 
that our people were up in the embalming 
art in those times. The great preponder- 
ance of extractive matter indicates the diffi- 
culty of extracting any oil from the earth, 
but Yankee enterprise can overcome that. 

I will close with a market report : 

Reptiles are quoted as lively. 

Centipedes rather officious if anything. 

Hasheesh steady. 

Domestics active. 

The last refers to the domestic habits of 
our Insecta, which are always as quoted. 

Yours, FERGUSON, 








The Editor of Tue Gataxy thankfully acknowledges the receipt of many 
contributions intended for this department. Some of these necessarily lie over 
until another number. The Editor renews his request for contributions, and 
asks that they be forwarded addressed io the Editor of THE GALAxy (Box 3201, 
New York), and marked “ For GALAxyY Club Room.” 
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— Mr. LoweE.v’s “Good Word for Win- 
ter,’’ in his last prose volume, is a word so 
very good that it for one moment causes 
some of his readers to forget that he who 
says it is June’s own laureate. Or, if it do 
not accomplish that piece of enchantment, 
it at least will induce those who remember 
how derisively he has sung of the month 
that ushers in his June, to prefer upon the 
whole—until the reading is finished—De- 
cember to May. But, looking away from 
the book, and out upon the springtime, we 
fancy that nine people out of ten have a 
thrill of pleasure at the thought that winter 
is gone. Snow can be sung, and the sub- 
ject will glow under the poet’s touch ; but 
in watching the sun rise over a snow-covered 
landscape, it generally lights up a very 
dreary scenery. This lack of animation, of 
life, is too striking ; and it is only in broken 
country that snow can be called picturesque, 
and only on the branches of the evergreen 
or kindred foliage that it can be called beau- 
tiful. As you drive through the country in 
your sleigh, save for some barking dog there 
is the same lack of life. Contrast a winter 
spent in a flat village of the North with one 
passed in a Southern city. Dirty though it 
be, there is a sense of animation and 
warmth ; and even though the air be cold, it 
is not a chilling cold. In a mountainous 
country—in the region traversed by the Al- 
leghany range or the Rocky Mountains— 
snow becomes a different matter. Still the 
winter scene is not, we maintain, at its best 
when it presents itself in the shape of utter 
bleakness and desolation, with lack of ani- 
mal life and vegetable life, and nothing to 
brighten its contrast. Few people can for- 
get the impression first made upon them by 
genuine snow-clad mountains, wherever in 
the world they may have chanced to find 
them. Among many scenes, at home and 
in other lands, illustrating what we have re- 
ferred to, is the one which the traveller en- 
counters on the Cornice road from Mentone 
to Genoa: the blue Mediterranean at his 
feet, with its beautiful white breakers; the 
country he traverses most picturesque, with 
quaint villages imbedded in lovely valleys, 
and the great white mountains at a distance. 
It is a sublime as well as beautiful specta- 


cle, but it is winter with summer—the great 
hills white with winter, the sea seeming to 
bask in summer ; and the landscape in the 
foreground is animated with fishermen ply- 
ing their art, with green trees and flowers 
and birds and the buzzing insects, all this 
life not buried under a foot of snow. A 
storm, a snow-storm, one can thoroughly 
enjoy, but only while it is a storm, for then 
only the snow is animated—the snow fight- 
ing with the wind. When this same snow 
lies at rest on the ground, it has lost its 
charm. It sparkles under the sun—but does 
it not blind you? The sun glittering in the 
dewdrops of summer is more beautiful. It 
is remarkable, too, that the eulogists of win- 
ter always think very quickly, among its 
charms, of the household fire. Why so? 
Because it is like a living thing by contrast 
with the dead of winter without ; it blazes, 
it crackles, it is cheerful, and provokes pan- 
egyrics to the prospect outside. But whither 
is this partisanship leading us? We take 
warning in time, and return to the “Good 
Word for Winter’? and to the charming 
** Snow-Bound.”’ 


— THE writer of a graceful paper in the 
March GALaxy speaks of being amused to 
find how little the English people know of 
the United States. ‘‘The English ladies 
would ask me if we ‘ever had ice cream in 
New York,’ and if we ‘had frequent fires 
because the city was wood.’”” That travel- 
ler’s experience, we fancy, is a very common 
one. Every American tourist has his own 
amusing stories about English people, and 
about the very absurd ideas which some of 
them entertain of this country. To begin 
with, they cannot realize that their pocket- 
handkerchief of an island is smaller than 
America. Next, we are supposed to live 
péell-mell with the Indians. A clergyman 
of the Church of England once seriously 
asked the Nebulous Person if he “knew 
Indian.’’ Of course the answer returned 
was, “ Which Indian dialect do you mean?” 
—a reply which, with his rejoinder, at once 
made it easy to supply a good deal of fun 
for the other Americans of the party. And 
yet, to do the clergyman justice, he rather 
enjoyed being laughed at on such a subject, 
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like a beauty who is not ashamed to be 
rallied on ignorance of what the daily news- 
papers are discussing. At Lodore, that 
wonderful waterfall which is so boisterous in 
verse and so waterless at most times in real- 
ity, we met a lady who entered into conver- 
sation with the ladies of our party. She 
greatly admired this little f/e¢ d'eau, but 
upon finding out that we were Americans, 
she became interested also in Niagara, and 
casually remarked that she had a friend in 
America whom we had probably met. When 
asked where this friend lived, she said, “ In 
California!’”? We New Yorkers are sup- 
posed in England to have a daily inter- 
change of civilities with San Franciscans. 
One of our party engaged an English gov- 
erness to come and live in New York. She 
said that she hoped it was not very far from 
Kansas, as she had an old friend residing in 
the latter State, whom she now hoped to see 
frequently. We probably shall have to pass 
our personal word to American readers, as 
we freely do, that we once heard an Eng- 
lish person in conversation rather affectedly 
say that “she would so like to spend a win- 
ter in New York—it must be so delightful 
to be drawn in sledges by reindeers.’’ An- 
other lady, whom we informed that our 
houses were chiefly heated by furnaces in- 
stead of by open fires as in England, thought 
that to be “most extraordinary,” and did 
not see how we failed to get burnt up; and 
the same well-informed person was very 
much astonished to hear one of our party 
play well on the piano, and asked if the pi- 
ano were much taught in America. But 
here we must pause in our reminiscences, 
not because they do not come thickly upon 
us, but because these examples will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the subject. 


— EVERY now and then appears a new 
original native American play, which is often 
a pecuniary, always a literary failure ; and 
on such occasions the question is repeat- 
ed ad nauseam: Why can’t we have genu- 
ine comedy representing real American so- 
ciety? The query should rather be: How 
can we? All the traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon stage are opposed to real life. Our 
dramatic masterpieces represent by-gone 
ages and foreign countries. Our modern 
plays are generally translated from the 
French, and badly translated too—no skil- 
ful adaptation, but all the duels and other in- 
congruities preserved. The realistic reac- 
tion in England has been most inconsistent 
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and barbarous, a mere realism of odjects, 
which Mr. Vincent Crummles’s pump and 
washing tubs hardly caricature—real cabs, 
real horses, real water, sham railroad trains 
made to look as much like real ones as pos- 
sible, and, side by side with these, such ab- 
surdities as jockeys going about their ordi- 
nary stable duties in full racing costume, 
and University crews roaming around among 
London taverns in their boating-dresses— 
much as if a lady should come to breakfast in 
a fancy ball-dress, or go to a ball in her morn- 
ing wrapper. The plays that purport to repre- 
seyt our own fashionable society are strangely 
wide of the mark, showing a great confu- 
sion of sets and customs, and retaining much 
of the antiquated and traditional “ business.” 
And yet we doubt not only the possibility 
but the desirability of a more accurate stage 
representation of American social life. The 
delineation of French society by the French 
theatre has demoralized and damaged the 
French people in a twofold manner. First, 
it threw a charm and halo about concubin- 
age and adultery, encouraging intrigue and 
discouraging marriage. Secondly, it con- 
firmed the supremacy of the army, and made 
quiet civilians look to being bullied bysoldiers 
as a matter of course, in consequence of 
which they were equally powerless to meet 
the foreign invader. The adulterer and the 
military bully, if depicted with an absolutely 
realistic truthfulness, would have been too 
repulsive ; therefore they were idealized just 
enough to make them attractive. Now our 
most salient vice is public dishonesty, with a 
menacing tendency to private dishonesty 
also, The rogue must therefore figure large- 
ly in dramas of American life, and he also 
would have to be idealized a little in order 
to prevent his becoming an object of dis- 
gust. He would have to be made amusing 
or interesting ; it would be necessary to 
draw attention to his ability or good humor, 
or some other prepossessing characteristic. 
It is better not to expect real modern life 
from the stage at all than to purchase it by 
such a risk, 


— WE consider Dr. Dio Lewis one of our 
very first American humorists, and in no re- 
spect the less so because his humor is un- 
conscious. Some years ago he excogitated 
an article on “ Sun Baths ”’ worthy of Mark 
Twain at his best, and every word of it writ- 
ten in sober seriousness—emphatically so- 
ber, for the Doctor is an aquarian, Recently 
he tells us of a lady standing at the head ot 
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intellectual society (in Boston apparently) 
and noted for her fine taste, who invited him 
and some more esthetic friends to a dinner 
whereof the first course was lemonade and 
the second a melon! Imagine a company 
of sane people in a civilized country sitting 
down deliberately and with malice prepense 
to a dinner which begins with lemonade and 
proceeds with a melon! To be sure, the 
French, who treat melon as a vegetable, 
sometimes eat it with pepper and salt after 
soup and a glass of good wine. But melon 
by itself as a pidce de résistance! We know 
but one parallel to this Diolewisian dinner. 
It was a breakfast performed by a fashion- 
able horse-dealer, a maker and seller of 
“fast crabs,’? whom we knew in our youth. 
“Cotty,” said we one morning (we were suf- 
ficiently familiar with the great man to ad- 
dress him by his diminutive), “you don’t 
look well to-day; what’s the matter?” 
The jockey acknowiedged that his breakfast 
might have disagreed with him. We nat- 
urally inquired of what that breakfast had 
consisted. Mine hard-boiled eggs and a 
pitcher of lemonade. This was more than 
twenty years ago and “‘Cotty’ 
there is some chance for Dr. Dio Lewis, the 
intellectual lady, and her other esthetic 
guests. 


’ 


still lives ; so 


— WHILE the present generation of men 
were still lads, there sprung up an evil 
fashion (we fear Gaylord Clark must be 
considered responsible for it) of filling the 
corners of newspapers and the fag-ends of 
magazine Editors’ Tables with would-be 
smart sayings of infants; and we are sorry 
to see that the practice has not yet died 
out. If, instead of cherishing the random 
nonsense or trifling impertinence of chil- 
dren, parents and teachers would carefully 
observe the sounds which they utter, not 
only when beginning to talk, but all through 
the imperfect stage of articulation, we 
should probably pick up some curious and 
valuable phonetic and philological hints. 
Most children are at first unable to sound 
an initial S ; they substitute H for it; and 
many are obliged to use the same aspirate 
for initial F. Compare with this the change 
of such Gieek words as ha/s, hyle into the 
Latin sa/, silva (afterwards sy/va), and the 
reverse change of the Latin initial F into 
the Spanish H ( facto, hacer), which, though 
now silent, was evidently once sounged. It 
seems as if there was a tendency to get 
rid of the H sound as civilization advances. 
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The Latin-descended nations have dropped 
it, although the Latin H was certainly not 
silent. This we know from an epigram of 
Catullus, who ridicules a Roman cockney 
for pronouncing it in the wrong place. R, 
whether initial, medial, or final, is another 
stumbling-block to most children ; and they 
usually substitute L for it, precisely as the 
Chinese and some other semi-civilized na- 
tions do. Occasionally they try to ex- 
ptess it by a different letter, or combination 
of letters. We know a two-year-old who 
says Addl for hair, éd/ for ear, etc. This is 
a clear case of phonetic contrivance. The 
child is unable to utter the final R, yet is 
somehow conscious that L is not hard 
enough for the sound required ; so, in the 
attempt to strengthen or roughen the L, he 
inserts D. Sir John Lubbock has noted 
the prevalence of reduplication in savage 
languages as a proof of the analogous men- 
tal state of savages and children, but he 
does not attempt to account for this sylla- 
bic repetition. 
proceed from a desire to strengthen the as- 
sertion. On this principle the reduplicated 
perfect tense in ancient Greek (a language 
which, with all its merits, retains some very 
positive traces of barbarism) is usually ex- 
plained. Perhaps, however, reduplication 
may be owing to the effort which the child 
or savage is obliged to make in order to ar- 
ticulate the sound, which effort carries him 
beyond it, so to speak, like a man trying to 
vault upon a horse or a fence and carrying 
himself clean over to the other side by the 
force of his spring. 


It is generally supposed to 


— THERE was some talk last winter about 
the feasibility of naturalizing the carnival 
as an American institution. In view of this 
question a further extract from our Spanish 
correspondence may not be uninteresting. 
The Spaniards, it will be remembered, have 
the reputation of being a somewhat graver 
people than the Frenchand Italians. “The 
swells of the place drive round and round 
the big square ; some of the younger men 
ride. There were a great many masks, and 
the disguises are usually of the most gro- 
tesque kind. Nota few went about in reg- 
ular shifts, with wide check trousers peep- 
ing out beneath. One favorite costume for 
men is a complete female dress, and their 
slim Spanish figures and graceful walk 
sometimes make it hard to distinguish the 
sexes. I saw the famous bull-fighter Gor- 
dito in a picturesque Andalusian costume, 
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. . « « About 4 P. M. the scene becomes 
very animated ; crowds of carriages circu- 
late ; the maskers run about, screaming to 
one another and chaffing the ladies in a pe- 
culiar falsetto ; they think nothing of jump- 
ing up behind a horseman or standing for 
an hour on the steps of a carriage. A 
splendid band plays those exhilarating 
Spanish dances with which you are familiar 
under the names of do/ero, jota, Cubana, etc. 
After dinner the plaza is given up to the 
common rabble, who dance about like mad- 
men to the sound of Offenbach quacrilles. 
All night long the streets are crowded with 
strolling bands of maskers, and you hear 
the twanging guitar and the wild Gypsy 
malaguena till you wish the whole popula- 
tion of Seville in a very distant and disa- 
greeable locality. The most amusing fea- 
ture is to see a dozen maniacs grotesquely 
attired go through a sort of can-can, inde- 
cent in the extreme, yet not without a cer- 
tain agile grace. These fellows reap a rich 
harvest of coppers. Few cities in Europe 
can boast as handsome a female population 
as Seville, and they like to be stared at, and 
are as pleased as Punch if you say, O gue 
bonita! Que ojos tiene! But the belle of 
the parade this year was a highly-painted, 
red-headed Englishwoman, who rode like a 
Centaur to display the slimmest and shape- 
liest of figures. Many declared that it was 
a boy in woman’s clothes; and really,after 
and scandal, we may expect 
anything. I can’t think how people are 
able to dance, yeli, and get drunk for three 
long days and nights, as the whole popula- 
tion of Seville seem to do at carnival time. 
Only the descendants of the Latin race can 
condescend to such tomfooleries. Imagine 
a carnival in London!” 





the 





— THE subject of marriage in our “ best 
society,” after having occupied the English 
press at certain off seasons for several years, 
has lately been taken up by our own dailies, 
who, however, chiefly view it in reference to 
one of the many side questions which it in- 
volves. Some correspondents urge wealthy 
fathers to adopt the European practice of 
giving a marriage portion with their daugh- 
ters. Other correspondents denounce this 
suggestion as an audacious and mercenary 
demand. The old American way of con- 
tracting matrimony was, in reference to its 
pecuniary arrangements, like many other old 
American ways, generous and confiding, 
free and easy, with a good deal of trust-to- 
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luck and devil-may-care about it. An old 
friend of ours has been twice married, the 
first time into a wealthy Knickerbocker fam- 
ily; the second into a literary stock, richer 
in virtue and talent than in money. At the 
time of his first marriage he had himself 
“ expectations,’’ which were partly fulfilled 
before his second. On both occasions he 
suggested to his connections that were to be 
the propriety of some settlements ; on both 
he was answered that no necessity existed 
for anything of the sort; and, in fact, not a 
line of writing passed among any of the 
parties concerned. Some years after his first 
marriage his father-in-law died, and when 
the estate was divided, he caused to be made 
a settlement of his wife’s fortune on her and 
her issue—on this occasion also entirely 
proprio motu, and without any hint from his 
brothers-in-law. All which is very nice to 
do, and refreshing to hear of, when every- 
thing is square and serene, and there is always 
plenty of money somewhere. Nevertheless 
the system seems to us wrong and danger- 
ous; and nothing shows its danger in a 
stronger light than some of the arguments 
advanced in its defence. “A father,’’ says 
one of the anti-dowerites, “cannot be ex- 
pecteti to take capital out of his business 
and cripple his enterprise in order to give 
portions to his daughters.’’ Cripple his en- 
terprise! there lies the secret of much mis- 
ery ina nutshell. American business is a 
lottery, with many prizes if you will, but a 
great many blanks also. Perhaps favferfa- 
milias ends by drawing a blank and is not 
crippled, but ruined outright ; then what be- 
comes of the elegantly and luxuriously educa- 
ted daughters ? To be plunged at the opening 
of life from wealth into poverty is hard enough 
on a man, and, wiiatever moralists of a cer- 
tain school may say, just as likely to send him 
headlong to the bad as to improve him ; for 
a woman it is altogether frightful and crush- 
ing. ‘The father who deliberately exposes his 
children to such danger is a great sinner. He 
should rather set apart whatever he can spare 
from the vicissitudes of commerce, if it be only 
a few thousands for each daughter, and then 
bring up his daughters on that scale, so that 
their needs and wants will not disappoint and 
perplex themselves and their husbands. This 
oft-forgotten and very-worthy-to-be-remem- 
bered fact, that business is a lottery, supplies 
a conclusive refutation of many positions 
that have beengdvanced in the course of this 
discussion, One young man maintains that 
with a salary of $700 he is pecuniarily the 
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equal of a woman with a capital of $10,000. 
The arguments about the income tax ought to 
have taught him better. And one old man 
declares that he does not want a fine gentle- 
man (even if likely to be rich) for his son-in- 
law, but a steady young man of business ; it 
is madame’s affair to polish up her husband, 
and look to his manners if they want mend- 
ing. But oh, Mr. Buckskin, suppose your 
business sons-in-law come to grief and are 
left without manners or money. Our twice- 
married friend could give you a wrinkle on 
that score. Two of his sisters-in-law mar- 
ried young men of business—young men 
who were nothing else than business men— 
the same want of precaution that had char- 
acterized his own marriage being of course 
the order of the day. In less than ten 
years both these men of business were blown 
sky-high ; their wives’ capitals went with 
theirs, and the poor ladies, who by this time 
had three or four children apiece, were left 
in a state scarcely removed from utter desti- 
tution. But suppose that the Buckskin 
son-in-law, who is no fine gentleman, escapes 
this fate, and becomes rich, yea, very rich, 
what then? In all probability something 
like this: his more refined wife at first val- 
ues him only for his money, and finally comes 
to regard him as a mere incumbrance upon 
it—in short, despises him ; and his children 
grow up to despise him too. That is the 
normal condition of the Buckskin family in 
the second and third generation. For 
heaven’s sake, let us admit that there may 
possibly be something in learning and accom- 
plishments, and even in manners ; something 
in qualities which represents years, perhaps 
generations of application and culture ; and 
that everything is not summed up in the ac- 
cidents cf a day, in the jewels and houses 
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and horses which any successful ring-robber 
or pill-peddler can command. And the im- 
ponderable, unmarketable abstractions /ast ; 
they are indeed a possession forever. But 
when riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away, what a helpless mass of rubbish 
do they leave in the nest that has only been 
feathered by wealth ! 


— Two other questions have come up 
incidentally, in connection with this one of 
dowry. First, as to the comparative educa- 
tion and mental furniture of the sexes in the 
fashionable world. It seems to be generally 
assumed that the women are better off in 
this respect than the men. Our own con- 
clusion (made deliberately and drawn from 
tolerably wide experience) is that the ave- 
rage society woman is better educated than 
the average society man ; but when you find 
a really educated man, he knows more than 
ten women. Secondly, whether a woman 
ought ever to have a large sum of money 
left at her own disposal. Many men who 
ought to know—family lawyers and trustees, 
etc.—affirm that it is always an error to 
make an heiress ; she is immediately set up 
as a mark for fortune-hunters, and her 
chance of a happy marriage is ruined. We 
certainly have known cases where wealth 
has injured, and others where poverty has 
promoted, a woman’s matrimonial pros- 
pects. But we have also known orphanage 
to assist a woman in getting a good hus- 
band ; yet no one would maintain that it is 
a good thing to lose one’s parents. Of 
course a prudent father would always tie up 
the capital and settle it on the grandchil- 
dren, or, in default of such, on other re- 
maindermen on his own side of the family, 
leaving only the income free. 
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